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ABSTRACT _____ 

This Study was designed to add to the knowledge bases 

of teaching and prof ess ionai development. It is a phenomenologicai 
study\ of the classroom teacher and a group of seven elementary school 
teachers who reflected upon, wrote about, and discussed their lives 
as clvSsroom teachers over a one-year period. Teachers kept written 
diaries which contained their thoughts and feelings aboutdaily 
events land circumstances that affected. them as teachers. The diaries 
provided topics for discussion at weekly seminar sessions on teaching 
and prbjEessibhal develbpiheht . Biweekly participant observations in 
each cl^^ssroom were made by the researcher . In this report^ a 
description of the last third of the project is pr^ of 
analysis in teacher portrait c^ are discussed. Portraits of 

four teachers constructed from the multiple data sources (diaries, 
transcriptions of seminar sessions, siides^^o classroom and 

school, observations of participants* teaching and field notes, and 
informal conferences and interviews with each teacher in each school) 
are offered. An outline and brief description of the final report is 
presented. Also_ includedare two appendices, an articleand 
monograph: (1) "Tiacher Reflections on Classrbbm-LiJe::::dCblla^^ 
and Prbfessibhal Grbwth** and (2) **Keepihg a Persbhal Prbfessibhal 
Jburnal." ( JMK) 



* Reproductibhs supplied by EDRS are" the best that can be made * 

* from the original document. * 
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Project Abstract 



Teacher Reflections on eiassroom Lifei 
Ah Empirical Base -for f='rof essi anal bevel dpmeht 

This study was designed to add to the knowledge feases 
of teaching and professional development- it iiy a 

phenomenolbgical study of the classroom teacher and a ^^lnaup 
°f seven teachers who ref 1 ected;^- q^on , wri^te about, and 
discussed their lives as classroom teachers over a one-yaar 
period. Teachers kept written diaries which contained their 
thoughts and feelings about dai ly Events and circafnstanCes 
that affected them as teachers. The diaries provided topjics 
for discussion' at weekly seminar, sessions oh teaching and 
professional development. Biweekly participant observafcior^s 
in each classrddm were made by the researcher^ Teachers were 
selected from seven school districts within aSO-^iie radius 
of l::eht State University and included classroom levels from 
kindergarten through grade four in urban, rural, and suburban 
settings. 

The research is based on a conceptual ^ram/ework 

generated in a previbup study of teacher perceptiohs ol 
professional growth <Holly, 1977). From this perceptual 
approach to development elements of the framework inciudeds 
content of professional development seminars relevant to the 
participants, fiejiible organization responsive to evolving 
purposes, a climate of col 1 egi ai i ty , acceptance and 
exploration,, and time over a period long enough for 
development to take place. 

tiajpr questiqhs addressed include the fbllowirig. 

1. • What do teachers think about on a daily and weekly. 

basi s? . ; • 

r 

2. Wh^t are the . events, interactions, and 

characteristics of the setting which have a 
Significant impact upon thei-r teaching and 
i ea/-ni fig? 

3- To what exteen^t do activities and courses which are 
^ planned tbjifessist them in their teach tng actual! y 
help them? 

4. What happens when teachers consciously reflect on 
their teaching? 



5i How do teacher% help other teachers? , 

. What do responses to these questions suggest for 
the i mpirpvemeht of support systems for 
professional development? 



Data Bbiirces include diaries, tran scr i pti ons of Beminar 
Bessibris, slides of each ciassratsrri and schddl , dbservatidhs 
of participants teaching and--^ield nbtes^ arid informal 
conferences and interveiws With each teacher in each school 
(incltiding intervic^ws with principals^ children, parents, and 
staff members to - varying d€?grees depending an the 
OpportUrii ty) * 

The phendmenologicai approach taken was one designed to 
enable the researcher^ to better understand and gairi irisights 
into the ciassroom! life of teachers from their perspectives 
and to descrSbe the everyday arid cumulative experiences which 
affect their and their students', lives in classrooms- 



Progress Abstract | 

The project formally spanned from January 1981 through 
February 1 982, but classroom visitations and interviews were 
conducted iir the spring of 1982 and occasional consultation 
with the teachers for data verification wi 1 1 cbhti hue until 
the final report is completed- The project turned out to be 
'far more t i me cbnsumi hg and complex in analysis than .was 
anticipated. The second part of the project was begun with a 
two-day workshop on writing and teaching in August of 19©i. 
Seminars and writing began with the commencement of school. 
As analysis progressed^* and with the help'pf an outside 
consul tant , pro ject participants began to Iddk more, deeply 
into their teaching. For some teachers this "self scrutiny'^ 
became increasingly difficult and uhcbmf brtable; ^^bst notably 
for two teachers whb all but stopped writing outside of 
seminar sessibhs. The project formally ended with a seminar 
sessibh devbted primarily to reflections on professional 
development, the project, and the processes^ of. writing, 
discussion and classroom visitations; Teac<hers ' writing from 
this session is included at the end of each teacher's 
portrait in this report. 

Data analysis cbhsists bf : reading and taking notes (Dn 
each teacher'^ diary, researcher- observation notes, teacher 
cbmmehts an tape transcriptions and personal interviews; 
rereading,, coding, categorising, noting pattsrns and the/ries; 
reading and note-taking of transcriptions of seminars at' the 
beginning, mid point including at the clQse of the school 
year and in August and September 'at' the beginning of the 
following school year, and at the canclusibh bf the seminars 
(h4ovembe'r and ^ February) wr i t i ng pbrtrai ts* of each bf the 
seven teachers ih^brporating ihfbrmatibh from the diaries^ 
seminar tr ahscr i p t i bhs , field hbtes^ analytical notes^ slides 
bf each teacher ' s classroom and interviews with each teacher 
and others in their schools. Wh i 1 e .wal ki ng back and forth 
between and ^friong the data sources, ^^nd occasional 

discussions with the four teachers and consultants, I .F^ave 

moved from specif i c factors rel ated to an indi vidual teacher 
to those which appear to be significant theme^ bf: ttle 
teachers as a grbup. At intervals thrbughbut the prbce* 
related research arid readings have been consulted- _>^A 
tentative butline of the final report has been written c^nd 
some pbrtibhs of the document cbmFDleted- The remaining 
anal ^si s and wr i t; ing i he 1 udes comprehensi ve portrai ts of 
three teachers and modi f i cat i an and expansi on of the 1 ast 
sections ^fl^^e report Allowing for consultation with the 
teachers and outside consultants, submission of the final 
report is scheduled for January; 

^Bri ei portrai ts were wr i tteh an each teacher dur i hg the 
prbjecti cbmj3rehehsi ve pbrtraits (25-70 pages each) based 
upbn the research questibhs have been written for four 
teachers. Three abbrevi ated portraits have been verified and 
discussed with i ndi vi dual teachers. 



Bverview g£ Progress Report 



In^ this report a descripition of the last third o? the 
project is p^^esehted. Summer sessions, writing and 
participant observation ran ?rc3m late Aagast through November 
and to the ? i nal semi nar sessi on which took place in January, 
while final i nter views and observation visits took pi in 

^pril 1982. Majpr activities over this include the 

following: August workshops an p'"<:>*f essi dhal development and 
writing, commencement of the hew school year, work with an 
outside consul taht and participation in a conference on 
qualitative research!. » . - 

^^e^t ,£ methods of .analysis in portrait construction are 
presented^ ^^«»^Tiowing these are portraits of four teachers 
constructed from the multiple data sources. These are 
presented in the order in which tfiey were written. Finally, 
is an outline and brief c^scrijDtidh of the final report is 
presented. Appendix A contains a publication based on a 
[Daper presented at -the American Educational Research 
Association Conference in 1982 while Appendix B i^ a 
monograph prepared f or Deaki n tJni versi ty stemming:, from 
Analysis and Progress Reports 2 and 3 of "Teacher Re-fl ections 
on Giassroom Life: An Empirical Base for Prdfessidhal 
Deveiopmentw " 



Chapter 1 - 
CdfTipletion the Project 
to F^l 1 Term 

-jf During the last seminar session (June 4^ 19B1), several 

teachers voiced their thoughts arid feel i ngs about the closing 
of the school year. There was a sense of shared ambivalence 
revolving around accbipfDl ishments, the distance traversed with 
the- children since the previous September, teaching roles, 
decisibris' matfe and responsibilities coming to a close, hopes 
arid plans * iri the summer, and the compietidri of * teaching^ 
learning ^^relationships with students./ For the most part 
optimism^* a sense of sati sfactibri arid^ affection :towjard the 
Chi Idren (and, in some cases, colleagues) pr^Svailed. - When 
a^ked what the summer and f ^11 term might hold for the 
project, ffeachers reiterated their intentions to write about 
their experiences over the summer. Gne teacher suggested- a 
sharing session in which everyone cbuld share successful 
teaching experiences and ideas. We deci.ded to hold a 
i^drkshop in August at which time we i>'ibii*d spend a day 
"sharing'* and a day wrcitirig, reflecting^ Sihd discussing 
teaching, project participatibri" and, diaries. This would 
provide a safe distance arid quiet atmosphere away from the 
responsibilities arid hjarry of the regular teachihg yiar. 

- - - J 

A few teachers spoke of classroom activity, things that 
"worked" apd of feelings of sadness that the childr^ri wbuld 
be moving on tp^^nother teacher. One of the teachers (who 
had from the project's beginning taken a dominarit role in 
discussion) redirected comments tb keejD the group dn task. 
Where would the group be heading? According to several 
teachers, i,t should be brarichirig out to include other 
teachers and admi rii strators ahd it shouid be linking with 
teacher education at the university so that our ''discoveries" 
would be shared arid eKtended^ The teac+iers began tb --defirie 
their own limits as single teachers and wanted to reach out 
Hi Forming discus^don^^roaps .and calleg4al relatibrishi ps. 
Writing about teaching for pubJicatibh was suggested by 
Craig, t'he "ran task" tei^tiher ^ncf agreed tb by others. Craig 
had several ideas^nd itadi ated erithusi asm. In his o^n scho^fl 
where eoliegial relationships had -been tenuous, 
noncommuriicative arid occasionally combatant, he had taken, the 
initiative tb dperi^ cdmmurii cat ion channels between the' two 
factibns of teai:,hers arid to cooperatively discuss and propose 
staff development opportunities for the following fail. Nbt 
Qrily had he approached others, but he tobk the time arid 
€?ffprt to understand their points of view. Craig felt he had 
toefei a victim of unfair treatment arid mi suriderstariding in his 
scriof i io this was a significarit step) toward reconci 1 i at ibh 
and unification of th& staff. 

Cral^g, also sUggestecl that tJbe project group meet for a 
Sioci^i occasibh including spous^es. We 'directed the planning. 



On a Saturday evening i n'^1 af e June picnic tod):; pl^ce- 'The 
nej:t group session took pl^ce in August with a .tv^^b-day 
workshop. ' : ' . 



ChronolPgy g^f '. Eve nts^ by Mont h: 
' Overvi ew of Fali Term of Project 



Auqast (8/10-il) Two-day Workshop - - ^ " 

• sharing of teaching e:tpeniences and ideas a 

• pi ahni ng for the last port i on ' of the pro'ject 
personal and groups reflecti.on on *wri tings and 
pro j ect evoi vem^nt • . . ^' : 

• reflection writing session and discussion: , 

<8/25) Soci al Qcdasi an 

• group dinner but with spouses and return to 
- ^project teacher's home for dessert ' 

September (9/3) FiKst jSeminar Session. : 



• discussion of difficulties beginning year arid 
of wri t i rig ""^ 

direction for seminars tterisiari in sessions; 
search fbn typist) 

(9/10) Seminar Se ssi o n 

_ — — j 

m writing on beginning of school 

m discussion of discipline (oral language 
film — five teachers' approaches) 

m topics: What is -t'eachi rif?;; Prdf^ssidnal 
: develbpmerit? the cbg^xts of teachirig; Whb 
are you * in . your 'classrbbm? (tensibh in 
sessibh) , 

. . . _ _ _ . __ •^j 

(9/17) s e mi nar sessi on 

dB ^di scuss pro ject research questi ons 
m focus for ne:ct • semi nar on *what do I do arid 
' - why?' and schoal phi losophy 
» passed out rjeadirigs dh curriculum, teaching 

s||yle ' 
m reflectibri^ ihtrbspection^ and discussion 
er|)ergecj; Teaching curriculum rather than 
Chi Idren'* ? "Why?'» ; " If you cover the mater i ai 
-you feel like you're getting somepisice. " 
- (lAJriting veVy little; tension ih session; 

most vocal teacher is unusual 1 y quiet* — 
^ mentions his inservice ^ducatibri ideas are 
di smi s'sed by staf f ) 

(9/24) SemiT>ar SessibH 



• *^^iti nq^^^^rTng session on, incidents since 

^ school ^ began; / ,rsf liF?ctiqns ; .on things 

^ Remembered; inbkt meahihgflil (^rowthTuij 

rh^ngs that have .happened this week and 
today; ^jrite about thr ee preva ot*is writings — 
four months ago, two months ago, now — Ha^ it 
^ changed? How? What are yoct thinking/-f eel ing 
as you -look at these threes pieces of your 
work? : ' ' — ^ ' 

* ' m discussian o-f abqye— ^^""^^ 
^ ? planning -for consul tatibVi workshop s^ssi on 

(turning point in group and personal 
di scUssidh. Ihtrbspaect ion and teaching 

contexts discussed and written about. 
Personal support of group members for* other 
members. A few teachers dig deeply into the 
malaise *^they find themselves in and 
"Why? What next? What is. prof essiprial about 
^ teaching? What dd all of the influences in 

our contents mean to our teaching? What can 
^ we dg about these? Can we? What of the 

prcrfessibri? What hbw--as we face ourselves?" 

October (10/3) W orkshop Session with g utside Sons ul tant 

m teachers. discuss writings and project 
par ti ci p^ian , and teachind and prof esf^i opal 
development as they review js^mpl es of their 
own writing from different time periods 

m engage in writing^ editing^ and discussion, 
wi th wri ti hg consul tan t 

• discLission ^ of current status of project and 
extensi on previ ocis week ' s sessi on 
quest i bns ( see above ) ^ 

• f tjiggesti ons on_. the wr i'ting process arid 
.comments on ambiguities noted duririg session 
by consultant 

^ a discussion of future directions in project 

participation 

(lD/8) Semi nar Sessi on in Preparation for 
Confe rence 

October (10/16) Quai i tati ve Rese arch Conference 

• overview and five teachers , present brief 
CDmments on their experience^ in project 

« (pulling together as a group; concern for 
each person)^ 

(10/26) Researcher Lx:^, Entry 

• administrative^ secretarial, lack of diary 
- wri ting I professional . dt?mands, and other 

problems pose many difficulties to arialysis 




and ^prdgress 



(10/31) Dinner and S eminar S e ssi cHi^ ^ir^h Guest 
Administ rator -from^n gland 



November (11/5) Semnar Session 



writing on professional and sta-f-f develdpmeht 
bpportani t i es 

jwinding doWn project, reactions to 
conference paper on professional development^ 
parent--teacHer conferences; Thanksgiving 
activities and vacation) 



December CI 2/3), Seminar Session 



writing on why entered teaching, factors 
infiuencing, present thoughts and feelings 
about teaching, future plans or ideas 
(session with intensity from participants, an 
"unloading" Cor catharsis] of present 
feelings about children and teaching, 
thinking outloud^ little focus; willingness 
to tal k. openly and candidly) 

(continuing difficulty with tapes' 

transcri ptions) 



and 



January (1/4/82) Last Seminar Sess^fv 



structured and directed sessi on ; wr i ti ng and 
di scussioh of seminars^ writing , and 
visitations ("let-down" tdne in group, 
suggestions of meeting again, missing visits, 
and regrets at the canclusion of the project) 



February (2/26) Cooperativ e Dinne^^ 



Apr i 1 



Vi si ts to ecHool^^ Interv i ews wi th Teachers , Ti me 
Budgets Kei^^ ^ Teac:he?rs for One Week 



Description o£. Selected Events 



Summer Workshop 

Qn the first day of the workshop 

shared. Some teachers brought bobks^, 

tr ied;-and-true ideas to be used in the clas^ 
by t^e children during vacation periods, 
teachers 
sessi dhs 
Bjpeakers 
di scussed 
As in 
enl Arnpa 



ideas were 
materials, and 
om and at home 
n general , 



who were relatively qu^t during regular seminar 
were active contributors, whale the usually active 
were more quiet than usual In the .afternoon we 
possible ej<tentiDns and directions f dt: i^cDup foci* 
June^ several teachers reitdVated suggistiohs to* 
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the Jcme discussion had been general ^ speci?ic suggestions 
were now made. Carole, a teacher who was on an inservice 
education planning commit tee ^ asked i4 the group might put 
together a -session oh the project -f5r her district. Kwlte, 
another teacher^ asked if the group would speak to ah 
educational association to which shrt . bel onged. Craig , was to 
have a student teacher and said that he was going to have her 

^\^^P a diary and try some observation and discussiBn 

techniques related to project work in describing teaching and 
professional development. A discussion o-f implications of 
coiiegial disxrussidh and reTlective writing; for teacher 
education ensued. I suggested tBat these might be good 

^°P^^^ to think further oh and write ,about. Following irom 

the teachers' suggestions that they become more involved in 
teacher education and ''inservi ce , " I presented information, 
about a regi:onai ^ponf erence . at the university on qualitative 
reseaifch and asked if anyone would be interested in telling 
about their participation in the project. 

Before the workshop, .the teachers had been ^ asked to 
review their di^ar i es f or the wri t i ng sessi on that would take 
Pl^^fVthe ^following day. Seyeraii teachers found this to be 
di-ffic^t, or^as two teacher^ described it, jDairiful. Several 
quest i.ohs were posed before the writing session began. "#is 
you iookV back over your diaries^ what do you see? What^ if 
anything, 'has happened since you began? Note changes and 
thoughts you have as you read. Do you notice ahythihg about 
the topics or focus of • your writing? Any changes? ^^nything 
about your style? Ideas? What do you think^ about and f eel 
about your writing?" ' * 

w ■ 1 • 

_r 

Each teacher faced the di ary and approached the writing 
.^^^■'^^C^D^^y- ^ few-tfeachers charged right ih^ 'others 
pondered through their journals, while others sat either 
quietly or restlessly *ih^" contemplation. Whereas 
introspective writing had bSen relatively rare up to this 
.point in the project^ it surfaced in either the teaches' 
writing or in their discussion of writing during ' the 
workshop. 



In -f^ct^ f^P^t ^ seemed to delve more deeply into 

their teaching and into their personal and professional lives 
on paper or verbally than they had during the. previous six or 
more months of the project. Up to this fDoiht, most writing 
and discussion were descr j^ii^ i ve and centered* on others: 
teachers, administrators, parents, family or students. The 
focus of writing during this session was an individual 
choice, but all teachers addressed themsSi ves as teachers. 
Writing had been discussed .throughout project as a 

difficult endeavor, and as they looked at their pkst writing, 
some of the reasons for this' became clearer to them. 

(Je) It was all. me — very subjective and writing with 
emotionality. « 



is 



It pai n-f ui ! i look at my words^ phrases arid 
grammar; 

(J) You have to deajb with ydLtrserT on paper^^have 

committed sel-f bh paper and to action . . . 

(Cr) I spfj patterns, topics and phrases repeated. 

(G) i foand myself needing to clarify a lot of 
thi ngs- — a 1 ot another p^'"sbh_ wbul dh ' t understand . 
' I had to make additi bhs and clarify. 

(Je) My partial words and phrases! 

(J) My grammar! 

i was surprised to see the dates — if I had started 
earlier, it could have helped me make decisibhs 
V and see problems sbbher- 

Teacher^ were bfteh surprised at what they learned about 
» themselves- . 

I ^1 ^ays ^-'new i t^ but i see i t ag'=ii n : how much 
^^^f^^^^"^. if^^ negative gets. It . is more 

interesting. I wrote about trouble- The hardest 
thing for me is to reinforce the kids whb are 
doing well . All this attehtibh tb three or four 
kids- * 

Yeah. When things are going alcDng well you don't 
think about "why^ *' But you need to so you know 
when things fail what you can do; 



Your mood and your well being are so much of it 
(your classroom). 



When ybu're bn a natural high it's a- high for 
everybrie. When you 're- on a low, it's low for your 
kids. 

During this session and in sessions that fpiiowed^ when one 
teacher changed the discussion from description to 
introspection^ to an aspect of teaching that they had 
seemingly not bejgn aware of before, at least one teacher — 
usual ly more~fol lowed^ suit . The teachers who fbllbwed mbre 
often than not were ones whb had difficulty fbcusing oh their 
bwn teaching. • / 
• _ "v 

(C) I saw a couple of things. "Why would I get. so 
pissed off over this?" And then 1 hopDed that I'd 
do something better the next time; 

(Or) Me too~f'd call the kids names! I could feel 
myself sink into the gutter! I'm not going to let 



1cr) 
(J) 



that haiDpeh this year! 

<M) Thank goodness we have the summer to think about 
all this. 

> ■ 

(Je) it • s so true. 



Discussion r^n i n cycl ep ^ and aTter several teachers -faced 
behavior i n themsel v'es that they questioned , another teacher 
usually intervened with '^safer" comments , a change in 
the tbpic^ or the introduction of someone else's jDrbblems. 
When thi% happens, '4" is replaced with "we" or "ybU. WtS" 
seeming inevitability, the topic d-f dusc«.ission is changed to 
finding fault i^ith others. In tlie following instance (which 
directly follows the comments above— "It's so true") the 
^students and then the university are the targetsi 

(R> Why do we put kids beside you to reinforce their 
behavior? They really want your attehti bh and we 
give i t to them. 

^l^'^ easy to see ih someone else's classrobm-- 
^^^^^^on a visitatibh . .1 saw a teacher h5ld a bad 

boy bh her lap! the kid hit another kid over the 
head. She holds him the whole time! Kids who are 
' dbihg what they are supposed to and fitting off by 

themselves! And that was a model school. All the 
teachers have master's degrees. 

(Je) What does a master 's degree do? Sb what?* That 
doesn't make them better teachers (much verbal 
support and^ laughter frbm others). I tell 'em I'm 
getting hburs fbr the pay raise. Boy, if i pick 
sbmethihg up along the way I can use, great! 
When's the last time (a professor) was in the 
classroom? That*s why they're in the (university) 
classroomj 

(Cr) I^m antsy^ but i find myself in the same thing, 
it's hard to stay in the Classrbbrn. 

Discussion continues fbr 15 minutes on university courses, 
the need for relevance and individualization of master's 
degree prbgrams at which time it is suggested by 5ne of the 
teachers that participants and spouses go out to dinner 
before school starts. (Ti^o weeks later this occurs.) 

summary^ the workshop necessitated reflectibh bh the 
previous yearns teaching and writing. For most teachers this 
was not , an easy task. Some fbuhd it a painful process, while 
others. found pleasure ahd .challehge as well as new 
awarenesses of factors ih their teaching that were difficult 
to face. When prbblems were i dentif ied sometimes they were 
faced, but bther times they led to finding fault with others' 
(university and problem: children, for example). Most 
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teachers uhcbvere'd and began to di-f -ferentiate cbmiDi e;< i t i es 
and interacting eiemehts in teaching and professioSii 
development^ : Perhaps related to the distance o? time and 
removal -f rom th3 i mmedi acy o-f teaching, the :tea£h^ifs were 
able to see the -flow of events and "hurry'' that their [writing 
conveyed. They were able to relive some of ^^their 

e^rperiences^ but with the advantage o-f being spectators, 
□•fteh, feelings that they felt during events written about 
returned as they read them. Some teachers discovered themes 
and patterns in their teaching. 



^ group, the teachers -Focused on themselves as 

teachers. Cbllective reflection became a process of 

professional development as they shared and discussed' ideas 
snd aspects of their teaching which they felt were successful 
and brought .into the open to essamine aspects of their 

teaching,-, of jwhich they were unaware. ' They listened and 

respond.ed to jeach other 's ideas, _ thus eril argi ng their 5wn 
teaching repertoire and gaining information about each other. 
An openness and honesty in the climate of discussion was 
projDoted that i would continue throughout subsequent sessions. 
The admissibn of bne .teacher to: a problem in teaching seemed 
to enable others to face similar criticisms and to discuss 
them ahd, in some cases, to write about themi 

^^'"sonal ' insights were many. Jerry decided tb try to 
write factually, to let his embtibhs bhtb the page after he 
put down thej "facts. " Carol e was surpri sed at the "little 
things" that disturbed her iri the classroom and the time that 
she spends- on 1 teaching responsibilities. Marcy found that 
she is a " very Iverbal " and "act i on~oriehted" person who finds 
it difficLilt to. put her personal thoughts on paper. Judy was 
suriDrised at the interest she has in problems that "seemed so 
bbvioLis" at th^ time. Ruth confronted her reasbhs for not 
writing and wrote of the loneliness and human dilemmas of 
teaching. Craip enjoyed his "style" as he discovered i-t in 
his writing but wondered why he gets caught in power ' 
struggles with ^the children. Kate found returning to her 
writing an uncbmf prtabl e process, and, asked herself why 'she 
is both more Xnd. less comfortable talking to project teachers 
"who I really respect, but this takes me to another level bf 
self-eyaluatibri and self awareness. I think about what I'll 
say before I say it herei " 

As the teachers reviewed, thought abbut and discussed 
teaching^ they began the psychblbgical transition into the 

school year. Most ; apprbached the new year with 

ambivalence, feelings bf hbpefulness and readiness; yet 
regret at not accbmpl ishing all they had planned in the 
summer; and thbughts of "starti ng over . " ideas and plans for 
^increased reflective writing and extending the project were 
liscLissed though the reality of the school year and human 
^i.f f icul ties would divert ail but a portion bf the plans. 
Jerry anticipated the fail as he looked wistfully at his 
wrating from the previous year.* In a few weeks fie would feel 
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•fail—force his yearhihg to return to the past; *'As I read, I 
wanted to §o back to my kids^ capture the feeling one more 
time^ They were greats 1 know this year's going to be a 
bummer in comparison, a let-down a-fter last year." 



Becy^n n inq t4^e Schoo l Year 



good thing we started £the projects in January! 

■-.-£^„„.£g!:^___g^^ us:_tr y i ng_ to beg i n in September?" For each 
teacher in th e "projecinj eg iTinTlTg^pT^"~sE 

with u certainty, a feeling of "starting over ^ " and for m5st 
teachers it^ was complicated by unsettling conditions 5r 
^ events at Fiome. . One routine was replaced with another. 
Bsaaiiy the break with routine and "starting over" included 
other members of the family. daggling roles, 

responsibilities and routines of family members occurred 

cbhcbmi taint ly with changes c^t school;* 

Judy, disruptions were several. Having moved to 
another, house during the summer she was still unpacking and 
wai ipapering. At school she was moved to another room- Her 
principal informed the teachers during the first day of 
school that they would be adopting a Rew. program an 
"^^sertive^ discipline" throughout the school . It was each 
teacher's responsibility to follow the new rules. ^ Also 
during the^f 3 rst week of school , . Judy learried of "several 

problems — past and potential — related to some of her 

children. Mai nstreami ng of a child who was severely 
physically handicappedj another child who "didn't listen to. 
\me" (whom Judy 1 ater 1 earned had a hearing problem), along 
with the hew discipline plan were almost more than Jady felt 
she could cope with adequately- She struggi ed with trying to 
adjust to "assertive discipline," though she admitted it 
didh 't "feel right^" She felt "mean" and wrote on several 
occasions, of her loss of confidence, giving a child a "love 
tap," trying to establish routine and summihg up the day as 
"a terrible day" or "not a good day. " She guarded her 
interpretation of the chi 1 dreh ' s behavi or - "David talks and 
plays sneakily. Carolyn (teacher next door) told me about 
this- Wonder how much is her influence and how much I'm 
seeing objectively? Something to consider*. . . I'm really 
exhausted^ . . It's so hot. I've really been a 

disciplinarian." A few days later, Judy worte, "There's so 
i i tt 1 e chance to--in4rer=a^-^i>-th-^y^ 

and I have less time and i can tel 1 . I feel the hiecl to sit 
and ^chat,*- but ther&,the first few weeks of school are so 
hectic. . . NOT ENOUGH TIMEIi!" Not the least of Judy's 
difficulties was breaking away, from her* three-year-old 
daughter, Sherry. A few weeks later^ and feeling ^optimistic, 
Judy wrote, "I'm feeling*much more positive now i . ^ it's 
good to be back-^'eKcept. I miss Sher." Daring the spring, 
Judy would give birth to her second daughter , Anne. 
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• Each, teacher faced problems, i -f hot of similar coHtiRt^ 

f;^'"^^^^,__ to their energy supply arid psychological 

''^^^t/:'- J^^^'L^Vl^ ■fo'' eiiample, had taught iri a imall, rural 
school where she felt quite i sol ated. ' ti tti e - col 1 egi al 
interaction took place; relationships were ; generally 
described as "strai ried . " Forixampie, when the half-time 
principal left to become principal at the high school, the 
teachers decided not to give him a farewell party. 

The district was suffering as most small districts in 
northeastern Ohio were, with lack of funds. Marcy requested 
a trans-fer to anottier building "in town" (as opposed to the 
rural. school where she was) and aftir a summer of khbwirig she 
might not have any job and ewploring other career 
possibilities, she was notified that she would be transferred 
to town.' . ^rade-level placement was Uncertain but • as the yiar 
began, she found herself in a fbUrth grade classrBdm. As 
riarcy preferred to work with older children, she wai pleased. 
She was happy to find that one cjf'her closiit itaff members, 
the cook, had also been transferred and would be right across 
the hall. Unfortunately, the newly appointed principal had 
been a co-wbrker of Marcy ' s several years bef bre and had the 
pKevibUs year prevented approval of Marcy 's request for 
transfer to a building she was then principal bf because "she 
and I have severe personality clashes arid it would not be a 
satisfactory arrangement." Aware bf this, but uridaanted, 
Marcy began the year with hrgh hbpss for the cblleagueship 
she remembered from several years, spent in another, district. 

Though the jump -from seconci grade to fourth, and, f rbm a 
large room tb a robm where not even a chair for a visitor 
could be squeezed in^ arid a move from a school where the 
principal was a close personal friend tb one where the 
priricipal was an avowed critic of Marcy, arid to a school year 
when her duties would be substantially increased (she would 
be track coach -for junior high school girls, rieEessi tat i ng 
arriving at school at 5:30 a.m., and she would Rave lunch and 
recess duties far in .excess of previous years) due tb 
financial prbblems, Marcy fairly bubbiid into the new year. 
Three teenage daughters with active ' ektra-curr i cul ar 
schedules (track, drama^ music) in a differerit school 
district and a husband who was super i ntehderit ,bf a school 
system many miles away, combined to make the beginning of 
school a chilienging, i-f difficult tb coordinate, periSd iri 
the year for Mary. 

Carole, little transitidri" to the "-^^ yeaf was" 

necessary. She taught school al 1 , summer and didn't feel that 
she had the charice to step out of teaching or to -fbrm 
different routines. The biggest adjustment that she Had to 
make was tb resume her Ixie as a married Wbmari after a y^ar 
arid, brie-half ; of separation. She didn't have a great deal of 
enthusiasm for the marriage, but after a yfar of counseling 
with; her minister and her husband, they felt ready to try 
agairi. it was a very difficult fall for Carole and fdr her 
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husband. Additionai changes at school exacerbated normal 

?al 1 ad jcistments.. Because , b-f cutbacks in school -funds, 
several programs and aids were cut. In Carole 's case, 
catting out the foreign 1 ahguage support program pos^d real 
di-f-f iculties, _sihce eight children^in her roam spoke only 
partial or no English. Carole had. experi ence in working with 
childrei. from many, different cultural backgrounds in, her 
ethnically diverse first grade cl assrbdm, but she had relied 
on the program to assist the ch i 1 dreh wi th Engl i sh , 



__: Curricularly adjusting to* a new reading series and 

mandates from the el ementar y supervi sor to increase the 
amount of time devoted to reading^ including an additional 
time period in the afternoon ,^ meant that there would be less 
time for other subjects, She was CDncerhed tHat, there had 
hot be^n enough teacher input in the bhahges in the reading 
program but di dn^ t al 1 ow thi s to occupy, much of her thinking 

because she needed to concentrate on the myriad of 

responsibii i ties. in_ starting her yo^ng children off to their 
first year of full-d^y school. Communication difficulties 

and increasing reading tasks were only a few of the 

challenges, she faced- _ Her work in district arid state 

educational organisations kept her aware of difficulties 
facing the profession at large. During this time, the 
district teachers organization (as many others) was . debating 
disaffiliation .with the state and national, organizations — a 
move Carole :felt was hot in the best interests of long-range 
goals. She f-elt , caught between the realities within the 
district and her. own views. (The district did disaffiliate, 
and Carole remained a member of both grbups. ) * 

Jerry's prediction that the fall would be .a let-dbwn 
became' reality for him. He, like Judy, alsQ a second grade^ 

teacher^ lamented the time and energy he spent on 

establishing routines and di sci pi i ne. He later would write 
about his growing dissatisfaction with his rtple a^ "teacher 
as teller." His wife's grbwing di scontent wi th her job as a 
school psychologist and with subsequent health problems 
weighed, heavily on hi-^ mind as he drove the 25 miles to and 
.from schbol each day. Uncertai nty and current difficulties 

jujitapbsed with fond memories of the previbus year to' 

accentuate his vague longings for "simpler times." 

For Craig, who had 1 ooked ahead tb September from June 
l>with optimism and plans for staff development, the fall began 
wi^h setbacks and compl i cat i ohs. St home, his daughter began 

- high — school i For— her ^ thi s meant — >a~-new- — sefie^-- — and a^ 

different group_ bf f r i ends and, as perceived by Craig, a 
change in the self he had come to know and a break from home, 
her neighborhood, friends^ and some of her academic "habits. 
Relationships became increasi ngiy strained between- Craig and 
his daughter and between his daughter arid wife (stepmother to 

his^ daughter)^ At school , he faced several^ setbacks- A 

significant number of this year;^ kindergarten childr&n were 
tested to be "well below grade level" ih language development 
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just when the school district was increasing their demands in 
reading and readiness at the ki hdergarteh level. Craig -Felt 
dissonance between his ihterpretatibh b-F the children's 
developmental levels^ what could and should occupy their time 
in kindergarten, and the " 1 etter bdoks^' mandated by district 
administrators- Last year had been di-f-ficuit enough but with 
the children's "immaturity" and perceived lack ai support 
■f '"om home , the prospect of bringing these chi 1 dren al bhg 
academically appeared difficult at best. 

Added to these personal and professional factors, the 
enthusiasm in June and the over-^'jres Craig had demonstrated 

i n staff devel opment " were r "~he ^ i t , — to-go f or - naughts tiii 

parents in the parer^ t-~teacher association requested an 
informal ^^f^^ing to meet and get to know their children's 
teachers at the beginning of school, and when the teachers 
were asked by the ' pr i nci pal if arid when they mi ght.-*- 1 i ke tb 
spend an evehihg in this way^ the majbrity of teachers voted 
a resduhdihg "hb. " Fbr Craig, who felt this was an 
bppbrtuhity tb increase communication between teachers and 
parents and who pointed out the generous financial support of 
the parent group to the school each year for materials or 
equipment^ this was a serious professional mistake. He also 
outlined several ideas for inservice education to take place 
during meeting time to which several teachers respdnded that 
inservice wasn't "pursuant to schbbl business. It's ribt in 
the contract. " 

Jerry writes bf his feelings as he ant i c i pates *the f i rst 
day of schbbl. "Like ghosts from; a dret^m I hear the echo of 
their laughter and singings i hear the dead quiet of 
concentrated effort and i feel a sense of loss. 

"Then as i attack the physical appearance and the colors 
begin to brighten the rddm ^as. do the fldwers df spring tb any 
given meaddw^ itiy senses flbw again as water rushes from the 
rivier into the libcks tb raise a bbaft^ or ship to navigational 
level. Thus I begin my Journey toward another year. I get 
high with ant i c i p.at i on arid. ,anK i ous to fill the room with the 
select 25 who await their grand entrance^ ^ They cry out . ; . 
do you see me?; ; . Can you turn rhe into a third grader in 
just a few short months? You bet I can! I'll be ready and 
waiting come Sep tember f i rst, and I'll bet your butterflies gd 
away before mine." ' • 

Fdr each bf the teachers the begirinirig of fall term was 

<3i^^^^t<l^;— — wi-t-h urijagt i::CHr^^ y arid- in most cases ^ 

uripredi ctabl e compl i cat i ons from home and school . FTlrafT^Tal 
cutbacks and insecurity about the future loomed iri the 
background and affected not only their roles and 
responsibilities as teachers bat more importantly their 
moraiei Memories of the previous year's accomplishments and 
children's growth and competence both as individuals and as a 
"class'* were brought into sharp contrast with the hesitant,' 
wide-eyed eKpectaricy, newly clothed arid cdmbed, 
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undisciplined, stretchings active, and growing "little ohes* 
who presented themselves all at once at the classroom door, 

"Are you my teacher?" 

"I brought my shake -for show n tell!" 

"Jaftii hurt*my feelings bri the busi " 

"This is a new dress." 

"Can I go to the ba-froom?" 

"Are you David's mother?" 

"Gan i . . 

"Would you . • .?" 

"I wanna . . ^ " 

"I hafta ..." 

• *'WKeri ' rr^Tt- |De- r^ess?*^ 

"I'm hungry. 

> J 

During the first several weeks of school , most teachers 
•^^elt themselves buffeted by "highs and lows" as Kate writes, 
"it s amazing haw moods and attitudes can change so - quickly. 
At one point on .Thursday (and I seldom have this thought), i 
wondered as I walked to the closet, "Why am i doing this? I 
f^l't 'to'tally defenseless. Then Friday was better. . In 
October Kate looks, at thi s^ her six teenth year of teaching, 
and puts into words what some others have implied (usually 
her writing is in complete sentence's and, well though out; 
here it seems to pour out). She titles it in the margin 
"peopi e as the school's resource." 

"No sense of renewal this fall—no sense of starting 

over. 

"Unsettled ti mes--school s in a decline. 
"60 's — new programs, new possibilities. 
"Now — holding our own or declining. 

"Feelings ai futility^ of having exhausted r-esources— 
material and spiritual retrenchment rather than grcDwtfi-^ — -> 
staying in teaching ..." ; 

Fall was a turning point in the project. ^ Teachers 
became more reflective , more . i ntrospecti ve and more aware of 
the broader contexts within which they taught. They began to 

identify elements in their teaching, and professidhal 

development over which they had hd control , and 'then a few 
teachers began to focus on factors that they could influence. 

^^^^-P-^rti riiT Ar'^ y e;T nnif i r^ht _ discussa-on is necounted in 

excerpts of a trahscr i jDtidh of a seminar session presented in 
the po>-trait of Jerry (see pages ). The deeper and the 

more brdad.ly that the teachers looked at their personal, 
F>rof essional lives and the more they were able to see 
interrelationships _ dimensions, the more 

uncomfortable they became; Writing in some cases ceased in 

all but seminar sessions; Several factors might cdhtribute 
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all but seminar sessions. Several Tactbrs might contribute 
to this, among them the dawning awareness o-f existence and 
environmental cbritexts. 

Chapter 2 : .> 

Pro c^dur^^ 5fii±igil; EMf::ifcSii: Eo^structiori 

Though the ^inal report contains -a comprehensive 
pireseritati on pT data sources and methods o^ analysis^ in this 

^^^^9^^ c^naiy^is ^.for constructing teacher 

portraits are presented. As; the portraits evolve, responses 
to the Driginal research ^questidhs' '("an additional ones) are 
discovered. In general , the process has beeri one that taP^es 
immersidh in the data -for several^ weeks for each fDortrait-: 
_ " ■ I, . , 

Then it is necessary to pi-ill back and visualise the 
larger (5j^te;;ts v-iithin whichi the. teacher can be seen. The 
construction of the portrait of Carole is an exampiei An 
outside consultant pointed out inconsistencies in the 
"picture.*' At the time, I identified sd much with Carole's 
point of view that I could feel drily discomfort, ah 'unease 
that I Cduldh't dd ahythi hg wi t h uht i 1 vlater._ Returning 
several weeks later^ 'I was able to see where "Carole" was 
among the inconsistencies- I began to more clearly 

differentiate fact from inference^: from my interpretation and 
to be better able to draw more from the data. i had 
di ffi culty portraying percept ions as ^erceptions--a - problem 
the teachers also had in their diary writing. The muitiple 
data sources are invaluable in triangulatidn but it becomes 
difficult at times td present in the portrait where the 
ihfdrmatidh is cdmihg frdm. 

To construct the portraits and to check validity and 
accuracy I have traversed back and forth among and between 
the data sources^ reference materials (both methodological 
and content-related works) , and discussion with the teachers 
portrayed and with outside consul tant^>. 

Before the conclusion of the seminar sessidns (February 
1982) ^ brief pdrtraits df each teacher were written. Each 
pdrtrait is constructed in a similar manher using tHp same 
basic areas (background, family^ education^ school sysfeem^ 
community^ professional develcpment and so on>. By \the 
middle of the third pof^trait, procedures were established. 
Until that point, several methods of categorization and 
coding were used. These methods were useful in becoming more 
familiar with the data though the coding has been df iittie 
use at this point in analysis. 

Profiles of each teacher were written. These adi.iered 
only generally td specified area^ and were rather 
characteristics and descriptive comments based on the 
individual teacher. Through discussion with an .outside 
consul taht who prodded for what I knew about each teacher^ 
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cards were develbped which outlined informaticDn on each 
teacher By category <based on research qaestions^ e*g«,^^ 
opportunities for professiona] :• development^ passible 
inf luences supporting and cohsti'ai ni ng prof essional 
development). ^ 

Flow charts^ or .cohstel 1 at i dns ^ i^ere devel oped ; before I 
began the cormprehensi ve f3drtr^it of each teacher. These were 
of several types and became increasingly more differentiated 
until i felt i had exhausted available inf orniat ion. added 
to these as 1 traversied between data sources and identified 
further factors. Qn^ fldw chart led into another and often 
interrelated factors beca.ile apparent • 

I read and reread the diary of the teach^^r being 
>fodrtrayed« I took notes and marked passages thart ap'^^^red to 
be important though I didn't always know why. In sevenal 
instances, 1 noted writing , that exempt i f i ed unique 
characteristics of the .teacher , while in othsr places I noted, 
factors tHat^'V^atU d become "universal" characteristics or ones 
shared by more t^h^rf-^ojje teclctier. The two >^indergarten 
teachers, for e::ample5 wrbt^._^9idre about (and in a slightly 
different manner") their cdncerns^^and interact idrjs with " 
parents than did the other teachers. Two^A^ecy different ways 
of working with parents were evident in the two-^cl^ssrdoms 
and* related "ways of t^orkihg" were echoed in interactLipns 
with othersi 

ftf\:er working through the diary several times, taking 
notes, marking passages, having constructed f low charts ^^nd 
outline cards, having studied slides the teachej-s ' 

classrooms and cdhsuiltihf seminar session tapes (Until these 
were stolen)^ the portrait'was developed.. As can be seen an 
the portraits that follow, more and mor-e of the teache»^s ' 
perceptions are presented as we move from Garole^ tte first 
teacher _wr i tten' about^ throagh to dudy , the iatit teachear 
presented in this reports tslhat of the teacher s ' words an3 
how many examples included depended :n?^t only an the teachers' 
writing and the percei vb^d approprls terress to the research 
qufstibn^, but also dh tH^ researchers ' ability to draw from 
and integrate the data- Each diary is very different in 
style and content arid in the teacher's use df descriptive^ 
3^nalyt ical , and introspective writing^. "Surface" and "d^ep" 
meaning are Sometimes difficult to differentiate. Culling 
through the data sources ^nd resources (readings^ 
consultants) enable different perspectives So emerge* 

As the portrciits are constructed, more use is mad© of 
the multiple data Sources. This again depends in part on 
what - the teacher wrote. Jerry^ for e>c:Bmple, was found to use 
the seminar sessfoh .as a testing ground for his ideas and 
increasingly he bagan to use it to iFac^ aspects of His 
teaching, aspects he seemed .r^iuctarit to face "head on" in 
his writing* He mdved back and forth between writing and 
fDreseating his thoughts and f^elitigs in the graiip. He became 




more analytical in his writing arid more iritroBpefcti ve. In 
order td identify arid to Linderatand his efforts, i foand 
mysel? retLvrnirig^to the seniin^^ transcriptions mo^e than I 
had fci^r some of the other teachers. This in^ turn brought 

into sharper focus.; aspects of ^the group as a whole and 

aspects of individual teachers of which *L had hot bffbre been 
aw^re. It is like^ gigantic and intricate puzzle, and while 
iodkihg for middle and connect ing pieces^ I discover 
strUQtur^il or outside perimeter pieces. Each portrait worked, 
through provides both unique elements and cbntri butions to 
l :arger themes that ran throughout the data«. * S 

^ach portrait is temporarily comp^letved, it is 

analysed as it relates to others- i^eniral ^ cpmmerits 
ref iecting this \ can be seen in the brief section following 
the portrait bf_"K:ate," the second teacher presented, an the ' 
neRt cjhapter. Specific comments^ thernes, and patterns are 
presented in the final report. 
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Portraits of Teachers 
Teacher Profiles 
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Kate 
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TEflCHEP. PROFILE 



Carole 29 



Age .. .. years 

-in- Grade Tchg. School 

1981-^ Exp. District 



-Background 



Sfl- 



Familv 



if i weren't iiie 
JJJe Activities 



^ riiril-fafi small town, copnty seat' BAiow . ' 

' • :oidest.of;.oc;s- :* ^Sfsy^^^^^^ 

a »r; two parents £f homage ' """"^ 

^'^^ ^ 5 S«aj; . roral-ftmdehnesseU y.]976 ' 

nigl 5ES Ofiio);,fourtti child of (H fl- lofli) mfi , ,,h,„i „, 

• ^ ' family of 7; two parents ' L I ^ f ' ^^^"^ 

i. , " ' ■ ologist; daughter tainer. writer, 

14. sons contractor 



Judy 31 2 ip 



6-83 



8 jyburi)an,SES inner city; middle child BA 197? h^rk, j - . ' 

^^:mm m ^ sisters and one ■ "^.L^"'' ^ ' ^"^^^^^^^ ^^^^ to sports: 

. brother; raised ty iSjtlien large corporati(») watcti people, and to 

• wfio worked ^ , r ' 5P*^°^ ''^^^ty • 



church 



sewing 



gyitar 
player, 
contractor, 
dnticjuetol. 

reading, 

hiking. 

shopping 
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CAROLE Caroie was 29 when the (Drbject 

began. She was particularly 

interested in having a black woman 
li ke hersel ? represented in the 
pf^oject. She was raised in an 
inner-city nei ghborhodd and spent 
her -first few years d-f teaching in 
, . a similar area. This is her ninth 
year o-f teaching. She is married^ 
has ho children^ and teaches -first 
grade i h a smal 1 suburban school . 

^ Educat i oh , and Background _ 



Carole was born in Chillton, a large city in northern 
Ohio, in February of 1951. She is a middlb child with four 
sisters and one brother. Her father was ah alcoholic -and 
died when Garoie was 11. She remembers how she and her Blder 
sisters babysat while their mother did domestic work to 
support the family. She looks back at her mother with 
sensitivity and admiration and comments that "we never wanted 
far anything; my mother always made sure we had what we 
needed. She rarel y bought hersel f anything though . . : ybu 
learn to share in a big family." A& far back as she can 
remember^ Carole's mqther said, "Carole will be the teacher 
in the family," a statement that wp4ld help this to become 
true. 

__ -- ._ ^ C 

> Carole and her- sisters and brother attended nearby 

inner-city schools where she was selected, along with several 
of her high school friends, .f or the F^oi 1 ow-Through prDgram. 
The program helped her_to develop study skills that would 
enable her to complete a degree in' education at a small 
private liberal arts college in Chillton. There were few 
young students like Carole at Bonnard Drew College then^ and,, 
her background had not prepared her for the type of educatxBn 
she: would work toward. She, said that neither she nor most of 
her .friends would have made' it without* the continuing help of 
the Fol low-Through program;. She laments that the program is 
no longer in operation. 

J^^f^ole had a^ special interj^st in math and found that 
she had an aptitude for it. She received her degree in 1972. 
Rer first teachi ng years were spent in two nearby inner-city 
schools. She married and her husband's job required a move 
to Rothyille, a smal 1 college town predominantl y wHi te and 
middie-ciass with the • uhi versi ty as- the largest employer. 
Carole began teaching in Rothville at Tower SEhooi which was 
a small neighborhood school. After two years she was 
transferred to a smal 1 ethnical iy and racially mi^ed school 
where she still teaches. She and her husband, John, bought a 
house on -:the corner of two streets three blocks from her 
school. Because of this proximity, Carole often chooses to 
wal k. to school • She 1 i kes 1 i vi ng i h thi s nei ghbbrhhod where 
children come to visit or. to sell 6irl Scout Cookies or 
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magazine sabscriptions; She enjoys getting to know the 
children and participating in cbmmuhity matters. 

Cardie continues close ties wi th her -f amiiy and 
•frequently visits Chi 11 ton. Her youngest sister. the -first 
p-f her ?amily to 1 eave nor thern Ohio, recently accepted a job 
in Tejsas. Carole was happy that her sister had such ah 
bpportanity but she was sad to see her leave. 

Carole and John began to have marital difficulties 
several years ago^ and during the first half of the project, 
she lived in an apartment by herself. ' They both became 

Chri sti ahs an d att ende d marriage c ounse ling with th^ir- 

mihister in a nearby ci ty every week. According to Cardie, 
neither she nor her husband wanted to be married to each 
other^ but the minister convinced thern to continue to try. 
During the summer of 19B1, Carole moved back into their home. 
She continued, as she had each summer^ to teach summer school 
and to "fix things up" in the house she vacated a year and a 
half before. It was a time of strain and hard work as muth 
as of promise. The following fall was a difficait one for 
Carole and John^ One fail day she told me that the bruise 
over her right eye was a result of problems at home. She 
emphasized that his behavi or " wasn ' t really him," that their 
reconciliation was very hard bh ^him as well. Gradually^ 
their relationship improved. 

John grew up in a more prosperous environment than did 
Carole. He works as a research chemist in a large, wel 1 
known company where he .experiments with materials for product 
development. Carole visited the plant so that she had an 
idea of his work but admitted that "it wasn't exactly 
"intriguing" to her. She haS frequently invited John to 
visit her classroom in the hopes that he could understand 
v^ihat she does. He has not accepted her invitation hbr does 
Carole think that he will. The time and resources she put 
into her teaching re:spbrisi bi 1 i t i es put a severe strain on 
their marriage. Carole feels that if he could see what she 
dbes^ he would better understand her personal commitment and 
why she contributes so much of ther time and resources to her 
work. 

Carol e and John en jby spendi hg time i n jDhysi cal 

exercise. She likes to dance; tcD play vblleyball; "I like it . 
probably because I'm good at it!"; and to exercise. She used 
tp exercise with a friend who "was even more unreliable than 
I am at keeping it up!" so she now spends time regularly each 
week exercisi»ng at. hoipe by herself. John has tried to 
convince her to join him in his 6 a.m._ swi m . schedui e at the 
local high school, but she remains unconvinced that, it v^ibUld 
be worth the effort.^ Together they ehjby fishing, ah 
activity John taught her several years agb. "^-^ 



Carole and John spend a significant amount bf their 

discretionary time each week in 'church .^activity. , Carole 
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•finds that this is a good opportcinity -for her to spend time 
with black people which is very important to her. parole is 
the only black teacher in her building, and althouah ihi ii 
. an active member on the staff arid she is invited t5 social 
occasions, ^ 'she o-fteri feels ionely and desirous of 
companionship with culturally similar friends. 

Prof essiophal^ Lif e 

Eemmunity, Biitrict . and S chool . Roth vi lie is a 
college town with a population of 30,000 and an additional 
17, SOU permanent, . full-time students. ThiFi is a large 
__ colleq e of priiirati bn wH4ch has a closi working relationshi p 
with area schools for field experiences of teacher educatibri 
students. Rothville schools enjoy the community's cohfiderice 
and have yet to have a bond or miiiage levy fail. Teachers 
are paid above the state average. Art, mUsic^ and physical 
education, as well as special provisions for "gifted" 
students, are integral parts of the elementary pr5gram. 
Teachers are selected oh the basis of several interviews by 
the administration. SUppbrt for professional development of 
staff members is bffered through financial incentives fbr 
graduate study at the university^ through sponsorship of ari 
"inservice day" each year^ and antil recently, firiaricial 
support for teachears to attend professional cbnfererices. A 
director of the elementary schools overseas schbbl programs 
in the district's five elementary schbbls. 

The school serves about 350 children from first through 
si!<th grade. It was bUilt in 1964. Children come from the 
immediate neighborhood which is racially mixed and compbsed 
mainly bf rerital property and small homes ne;<t tb an 
industrial area of Rothvilli, and of children whbse families 
live in uriiversity married housing. A significarit number of 
children from the iatrer are from fbreigri countries.' 
Although there are few black families iri Rothville, most of 
them live in this area. The schbbl also serves a number of 
children from an older university community a few blocks 
away. Most of these children come from university 
professional and admiriistrative families. 

. _ Princig.al_3. Col leagues and Parents . Dave, the 

priricipal, has been in his job for several years after 
servirig as a teacher in another district buildirig. He is 
fiigfily visible and accessible in schbbl and spends a 
significant amount of time at recess and lunch time in the 
teacher 's lounge ehattiiig. informally with the staff. His 
office is near the frbrit dbbr , arid he freqaentiy greets 
incoming pebple. .He is present early to greet children and 
buses and after schdbl when they leave;' ' ; 

Wheri Carole was fi,rst assigned to the Schbbl, Dave 
cautioned her that a previous black teacher had "ribt worked 
out." -She thought^to herself, "Mho does he thirik he is?" 
The teachears tried 'to make hiSr feel comfortable, but 
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distance and loneliness marked her -first years. Some 
- teachers warned her that she might have diTTiculty with some 
i'^^^ P^'^^nts though she did not. She becami the person to 
solve black chi Idren^s prbbl ems. When a black child was in 
trQcibie, people looked to her as i-f she had the answer;, "them 

-bD.Lta__be±ing_bJ^izk.J^ C/^rrri^-tTT^^ MQB;ed to disnRi 1 mahv mvth.^ 

about blacks held by some children, teachers, arid parents' 

The general -feeling oi teachers in -oii'i lower 

elementary wing is that the priricipal is weak, and that he 
gives special treatment treatment to a teacher- in the uRper 
elementar-.y. They read signs o-f -favoritism in his Vbcal 
support tor her and iri the amount o^ time he spends with her 

• in suhool. - -For example,-^ on one occasion^ when parents were 
at ^school to visit classrooms at night, Dave ihtrd>Juced the 

.sta^-f and pointed out this teacher as being special, "and we 
are lucky to have her." Na comments about other teachers 
wer-e made. , Carole and her closest colleagues mentidned the 
incident^as another eisample b-f -favoritism. 

1 According to Garble, the only times that the principal 

spends in her clatsroom is when he has a message to deliver, 
when she is cbbking something^ or she requests his help 
(usually -fbr a technical or mechanical prbblem such :as the 
■film projector). earole has reservations about - the 
principal's pro-f i ci.ency in evalUatibn of teaching and in 
leadership of i nstruct i bnal matters. In her diary she 
TreqLientiy made re-f erences to the need for infor-med comments 
and suggestions and wished that the principal or another 
professional would observe in the classroom. Carole says 
that "Hs will back teachers in fr-ont of parents" and that "He 
is -quite wi 1 ling to provide assistance in ribri-i nStractTbrial — 
areas," but she =feels^ that it wouid be helpful if he 
exercised more of a leadership role in cbfnmeriting upon her- 
p.lanning and teaching. His checkmark br "ok" : placed 5n 
lesson plans that take her hburs tb prepare each week are a 
constant source, of irritation to Carole. Once, after a two- 
week lapse of turning in plans to the office, Carole found a 
note on her desk asking where they were. "What dbes it 
matter? They are for me, not him! He 'doesn't do anything 
with them ariyhbw!" ' 

Snother source of frustration for Carble is when Dave 
hands down policies without a chance fbr- discussion. F^or 
example, children are nbt permitted to wear Halloween 
costumes for the school party.. According to Caroli, parents 
and teachers regularly bbject, yet the deEiiiBn remains. 
Another example is^ Dave recently announced that oh the day 
when children have gym class they are not permitted tb have 
recess. Carole objects that little in the way of 

jUstif icatibri is offer-edi 

Cardie and her cohorts in the Ibwer elemeritar-y wing 
sometimes try to make changes. They wanted, for example, t5 
put their allocated yearly room mbney b-f *10 each together to 

'Si 
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purchase a digitizer. .Another time the teachers defined 
rules iar new^ playground equipment use and went to the 
principal requesting that he call an assembly to tell the 
Chi 1 uren . 

rnmmf mi r^f 7 oh i^ som etimes strai hed between Cardie^ a 

•few d-F her colleagues, and Dave- ^ fit one time he accused them 
q-f having .a clique and "keeping the other teachers out." 
Carole feels that this is partly because this group eat lanch 
in the lounge together and the "e;;ciaded" teachers rarei>? 
come into the lounge. Outside, of school there is no 
interaction among them. 

Thcugh there are these prbbl ems ^ Carole feels that the 
general atmosphere of the school is collegial and friendly. 
The custodian, a cheerful woman, and the cooks, teachers^ 
substitute teachers, "special" teachers, and support staff 
chat together ami caibi y as they might with f r i ends out si de of 
school ; 



Most parents are supportive of school and helpful when 
asked. Carole of ten initiates cbmmuhi cat i bh with parents^ 
through notes and by inviting them to school to attend plays 
and other activities. For example, the children reenact 
stbries from their reading books— -most recently the Pr i ncess 
ang, the Pea . ^g'^g'"^! mothers vol unteer their services for 
tieid trips and many mpthers bring in and oversee; birthday 
treats throughout the year. Carole enjoys going to her 
students' homes for lunch. Two such lunches took place over 
the summer of 1981. 

Carole ~ has^ a" "warm" arid prof e^sibhal relatidriship with 
three teachers of similar ages in the lower elementary wing-^ 
two women who teach first and second grades, and a male, 
third grade teacher. She "team" teaches with one of the 
women, a neighboring first Q'^^de teacher for math. The 
children are ability grouped, and each teacher works with two 
groups. The four teachers of ten discuss school in one of 
their classrodms before and/or after school. Jeff^ the third 
grade tcfacher, frequently stops by Carbl e 's rbbrvi to share a 
humor bus ev^rit. br i riteract i on. with his ch i 1 dreri or another 
adul t . " I was so angry at that child . . . " or "The si 1 1 i est 
thing happened just now. . .." 

Staff interaction is amicable and usually takes place 
in the teacher 's lounge at recess and lunch. times and when 
teachers have "free periods" during art, music, or physical 
education. Lunch arid recess times are staggered so that the 
same pD^dple are in the Iburige at specified times. There are 
"regulars," teachers, principal, substitute teachers, the 
speech therapist, school nurse, school psychologist^ 
university students (although there are a dwindling number of 
students) who frequent the lounge. Often there is food on 
P^g 5?^^^^ such as a coffee cake or roils that someone 

brought in or had left^ ov^er from a classroom events Coffee 
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and cigarettes arer the usual reiajcers along with joking, 
discussing pDolitics^ school problems and individual gripes, 
the children, and outside school activities such as favBrite 
restaurants^ There is a relajjed feeling "in the lounge and 
much teasing and humor." There is a feelirig of c5mradery and 
relief. The lounge _has "sayings" and posters of 
— erruyuf cuemen L— ^--Be^n— wi~tH--i t ^-^^-^--There ar-e~two -dist i net . wi ngs 
of the school that are separated by grade level, physical 
space, time schedules^ to a certain degree age, and perhaps 
most importantly, philosophy. For faculty meetings, 

assemblies, and parents nights they meet as a total group. 

Inside Q^^MlM^ Gl assrbom 

Carole's first grade classroom is bright ; the walls are 

speckled with the children 's drawings and crafts and in the 
two windows at the rooin^s corners are a variety of healthy 
^ plants. Near the front window is a comfortably padded 
bathtub where children arc? frequently found reading. Ne;;t to 
the bathtub in the middle of the front of the room is a i5ft 
rag rug that refuses that refuses to wear out. The children 
gently reminded Carols to sew i t back togetheP when.it began 
to come unstitched. They watched with glee as the rug became 
whole. Sighs from outside, like iiaves and pine cones, are 
kept on the ledge under the windows, along with art projects^ 
books and equipment ^record ■ pi ayer , word machine) and ah air 
popcorn popper Carole frequently uses ih the classroom. 

There is a light spirit of purpose ahd seriousness 

without burden, in the room,_ Children "live" as they are 
children and as they are people. They enter the r5om with a 
quickness and eagerhess^ ^n e^rci+;eme^^ bodies as if 

they are where they want to be and ready to "begin" the day 

of wbri:: ahd social movement. Conversations take place as 

chi^ldreh almost casual! y prepare for. the day. They go to 
wherever they need to, to "take care of busihess," their 
desk, the teacher 's desk, the sink, Carole talks with the 
children individually as they share their thoughts, feelings 

treasured objects. After the schoolday slowly begins, 

Carole calls the childreh to the rug where she includes each 
child in discussibh of a story, weekend or family happenings, 
or other topic and then gradual 1 y introduces and ej^plaihs 
some of the day's events. When worktime comes she takes a 
readihg group to the back of the room and the other childreh 
begih work at their desks (which are usually arranged in 
groups of four or more) . A low bLiss of cbhver sati on can be 
heard in the room although no one but a visitor would notice; 
the children talk and work qui te hatural ly almost as if they'^ 
home and involved ih work there. They move aroc,iadj 
the room with purpose. • 



Carole's manner with the children is gentle, seribUs, 
casual, warm^ firm, honesty and teasing. There is a marked 
lack of pressure yet an air of seriousness in the rbbm. I 
asked her one day about her casual and fle;Uble attitude 
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toward "finishing" curri cul ar . act i yi t i es \nd the use of time. 
Although she never seems to push the children, they seem to 
accomplish a great dea. (This is in ^hB^rp cpn.trast to many 
classrooms i visit where • the teacher constant ly reminds the 
chiidr7en of the amount of time left and cba;;es them to 
"hurry.") Carole's reply was "If I hurried them, they 
wouldn't do the kind of work I want them to." Running out of 
time, unshowh films and spontaneous divergencies from her 
written plans are regular occurrences. 

The children's noise and movemeht are Hot a problem for 

Carole. During worktime and at the beginning of the 

mornings' and afternoons' conversations, sharing and problem 
solving c^re evident. When the children are left f5r a few 
minutes :br when Carole doesn ' t return to the ci assroom when 
the children arrive.,' they go about their business as they 
vgbuid if she were there. Very little overt control is 
evident. When she speaks, the children listen. find, when a 
child speaks, the other children listen — often intently. 



Sources of Joy a^d^ Sat i sf a c-% i-Gf^ 

_ C^rale derives satisfaction from feeling competent as a 
prof e^ sir^nal ; from seeing her pi anning and effort bri ng 
results. She frequently enriches the curriculum with 

e;:periences that actively involve the children. For example^ 

the children were given the assignment to invent a product, 

and to design a tei evi si on cammerci al in . which they * wouls 
"sell" their product. The chi Idreh worked with their parents 
at home and the he:;t day presented the commercial to the 
class using a puppet theatre as the TV they acted cn. The 
audience was appreciative, and, including Caroie, delighted 
to see the results. For the children who selected not to 
"appear oh television," ^they shared their products 
informally. 



She' feels joy when she sees i ndi/vi dual chi 1 dreri whom 
she is concerned about doing well. It /might be a child who 
is shy beginning to work wi th ahbther.' chi 1 d or a child who. 
has strugigled with a concept finally breakirfg through to 
understanding. Because Carole has several children from 
minority and foreign families and because she works so hard 
at understanding and teaching each child, she is constantly 
working to improve communication. Amrita, a small, timid 
child from India, for example, could speak not a word of 
English.- Carole and the children carefully helped her with 
her work and at learning English. It was often unobtrusive 
help^ the type that is eyi dent throughout the room. Each 
"landjTiark" in Amrita's communication and learning was a 
source of joy for Carole. 

Carole is heartened^by f avorabi e comments from parents 
about her teaching^ Being able to talk over her exper i erices 
with trusted and respected colleagues is an impbrtaht aspect 
of her professional life. The little treasures that children 
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give Cardie, sach as special notes and pictures, -are 
cherished, and she once wrote a note to a chi 1 d ' who drew her 
an "I love you, Mrs. . Carey pi cture. "Kareh^ ybu\helped me 
through the day." Given Carole's marital difficulties, the 
children often were a source of warmth and caring^ During 
weeks when Monday morning wasn't her favorite time, *'the 
children always pull me out of i t. According to Carole, her 
moods and those of the children are interactive; "We rub off 
on each other. " 

» 

S ources of Frustration and Di4i^ffiga^ o£ Tea ch i n ^ 

Although Carole more than once noted in her diary that 
prayer and the Bible were helpful to her ^in sustaining 
patience to deal with young chi 1 dren , she rarely pointec^ out 
occasions when the children themselves were the cause of 
frustration. Shs spoke of and wrote about three children in 
parti cui ar—Chri sty , an abused child; Eleanor , whose' mother 
Carole felt was crippling the child's development by keeping 
her dependent and isolated; and Frahcihe, whose mother was 
practicihg vpbdbb and starving Frahcihe and herself. 
Carole's frustration came from feelings of helplessness, of 
wanting to help the child yet being unable to. 

Christy, a neatly dressed^ quiet and timid child, was 
often bruised and at one time suffered from a broken arm and 
"bi ackouts. " Her parents had emotional probl ems and were 
severely limited i ntel 1 ectual ly i Carole was informed of 
brutal treatment of Christy by the grandmother who appeared 
he^rpless to change the ci rcumstances. Oh those instances 
when the mother came to school to talk with Carole and 
Christy was present, Christy shied away, not speaking to 
Carole. it wash ' tunti 1 late i n the year that slash marks 
and bruises on her back were* found by the school nurse that 
chi Id abuse was : conf i rmed . Even then, Carole f ound "There ' s 
little we can do." 



Eleanor, a child who was repeating first grade, took 
little i ri i t i at i ve i h school _ and cbnti nued to do poor 1 y 
Bbcially and academii cal 1 y . Try as Carole did to work with 
the mother, she continued to protect the child from "outside 
influences." At home Eleanor was not permitted outside to 
play with other chi 1 dren , nor was she allowed any 
responsibility. Though they lived near the school, her 
mother walked her to and from school each day; and when she 
had a message for Carols, she, rather than Eleahbr, carried 
it. Carole watched in dismay as Eleahbr 's prbblems 

cbmpbuhded and she fell further behind socially and 
academi cal 1 y • . 

Francine, a shy but friendly chiid^ was a special 
concern to Carole for several monthsi ^She began to miss 
school quite regplariyi^ Carole spoke with a student teacher 
who li'^ed in fTiarri ed housi ng near Francine and her mother and 
found that Francine- was not permitted to play with other 



children arid that the blinds arid door were rarely open* She 
talked with Dave and a social worker and apon the child's 
return to scHooi after several weeks absence and a severe 
weight loss, -found out that her mother had "thrown the food 
away.'* Garole and the school nurse finally succeeded in 
con^^^incing the child to eat at school and she began to apfDear 
healthier. Carole cbritiriued to try to comcnuni cate with 
•Francine, to find out what was happening at home bat the 
child offered little information. Garoie also continued to 
prod the school ^nd^ervice authorities to action but found 
that there was little, she could da. The social worker- 
continued to try to talk with Francihe's mother. _ After 
another long absence from school and rib sigris of Irfe in 
their apartment, authorities broke into the apartment and" 
found mother aria daughter starving. As Carole visited: 
Francihe in the hospital, she questiGDnned RerseTf , "What 
could I have done?"'; "What might this child and other 
children be going through?" 

B^role was discouraged when special help for childreri 
_ ?P°^-^ ^^^^^Q^ languages was^ cut from the school's 
services. She, had si;: students who spoke fbreigri languages 
in her classroom. With only 19 students she was able to give 
these studerits special help though not to the e;jterit, nor 
with the expertise^ that the special services offered- 

Usually, ^^'^^i?^^. f r??^ ^ ^ teacher were 

related to adults— -admi ni strators who she felt didn't do 
their joB, parents who either didn.'t respond to her attempt 
at communication or were not able to provide the care, arid 
education Carole felt was riecessary fbr their children^ 
colleagues who let their per sonal - I'ives — rieq^ti-vely._aif^c.t-._ 
their teaching, arid special teachers such as the reading 
cbrisUltarit^ who didn't, know individual children, yet offered 
criticism and prescript ions for them. The principal was a 
frequent and '"^^tirri ngprobi em for Carole. She viewed hi^r^ as 
^f-bitrary and incompetent for , leadership 
responsibilities. The fact that he. appeared in her classroom 
only for brj.ef and nDn--eyal uat i ye matters was eviderice to her 
that hb .had little to offer in the way bf criticism*' Carole 
dccasi<c)nal ly gerieralized • her displeasure at lack of 
leadership tb bther administrators who she felt ' were 
incapable bf uriderstandi ng and promoting improvement because 
"they are* so removed from the classroom." 

Carole carefully used her time and spent a considerable 
amount of it on planning. When amusic, art, or physical 
education teacher was absent, Carole lost her plarihirig 
period. This m^^ant that her after-schbbl schedule was thrdwri 
because ribw sl^e had tb cbmpl ete work she woul d have done 
duririg her plarihirig period. On the frequent days that Carole 
was absent fromj school (either because of illness or "mental 
^ealth") she j thDught ^abbut what was happening^ in the 
qaassrbbm. Would Lydia remember her rfiedicine? lAJould the 
substitute and the children ^get along'? And finally, would 
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the ^ substitute follow her lesson plans? What wduld Carole 
have th do to straighten things out upon her return? 

A major source of ^^rustrat ion , in fact, one whi^h much 
of the previously mentioned is related to, concerns 
"prof essibria.lism- " Carol e spent' a surprising amount of time 
and effort in performing prof essional tasks and education- 
related activity. Her work for the local and state teachers 

professional organizations are illustrative. Lack of 

decisi on~mai::ing- power in professiortal matters (i.e., 
placement of children in special activities and programs), 
lack of • support services fnd supplies for teaching (:$10 
yearly allodatiori for classroom materials;' no help for 
children with language di f f erences) , lack of evaluation and 
feedback bn teaching (she was observed only in her first year 
of teac^^ at Tower School), being forced to conform to 
arbi trar^^and imposed requirements (i.e., all chidlreri who 
have not gone beyong page IIP in the new reading series will 
be given an "unsatisfactory" dri their report <:ard-~this 
d&creed one week before grades were marked), few mechanisms 
for prof essibrial* discussion (i.e., faculty meetings are "the 
principal 's agenda" ) ^ and the image of teachers and schodling 
portrayed by the media all, interact to promote the idea that 
teachers are not treated as professionals. - 

Carole often feels lonely as a black teacher in a 

"white" building. Though there are black children, she is 
the only black teacher, and she lbbks_ Iphgihgly at her years 
where the staffs were integrated. few .years ago, she 

con>/inced a friend, who tauight in an inner-ci ty school 
district tb come to Rothville. Sadly, from Carole 's point of 

-v-xew.,— --her f-^-end--w^s--pl aced ^in-^^ across town and has 

felt much the same 1 one! i ness as Carole as the only --black- 
reacher. Unlike Carole, she is ■ moving back tb a more 
integrated setting. A related frustration Garble feels is a 
perceived lack of interest in sbcial arid pDolitical concerns 
which affect children arid the teaching profession. The 
seitting is "an enclave where the picture is rosy and they 
don't see br care to find o^t; anything else^" 

ortuni t i es f or Prof es si onal . bevel opment 



Staff meet i ngs are few and c'ai I'ed by tKe~ pr iTTc Tp¥r^f br~ 
specif ic reasons. They jsre usually Held iri- the - school 
library after school . There is a mi meograpihed agenda which 
the principal talks through. He stands before them and 
covers each "topic. To ^Carole he seems nervous as he 
alternates hi§ weight from/side to side. Carole wishes that 
they mi^ht. have an occassional staff meeting to discuss 
teacher concerns. Most of these concerns are discussed in 
small groups i nf or maj i y* Carol e was for a tiine the Rothville 
Educati on Associ ati cDn representati ve from her school, so she 
had opportunities for additional cammunication with other 
teachersi , 




During the school system ariservice education day ^ ' all; 
of the teachers/in the district meet ,as a group; Typicaiiy, 
.the day has been &pent at the^high school with' a shdrt 
wel-come and overview o? the day from an admi ni s'tr^tor , a 

g*-^est lecture session, and the teachers" choice d-f mini 

sessions afterward* Carole feels that thes'e ."ihsehvi ces" 
have limited value and the time could be better spent, at 
least a ptortion of the day, in the teacher's rbbm working on 
their own- Last year^Carole was on - the "inservice" 

committee. She was -determi ned to help plan a day that would 
be relevant. They- teamed wi4;h a nearby (af-fiuint) district 
and according to Carole, this was the -first such joining, and 
a success. 

unusual teacher in her school and district 

because of the professional roles she mai ntai hs outsi de her 
immediate environmeht. She* is active in* the Teacher's 
Association locally; she plays volleyball weekl;^ after school 
with teachers throughout the district; she attends st^tr 
meetings of the State Education Association and the minority 
caucus in the state capi tai , regularly and has over the year% 
attended several National Education Association conferences 
<with some support' from the district). State meet i rigs 
usually take place at. the erid of the_ week and include 
meetings on weekends so that a consider'able ifivestment of her 
time^is made. She finds the professional perspectives gained 
worth the time- arid effort. She-is concerned about the social 
arid political factors that affect education and she works in 

active support of her yiew.s at both the state and local 

1 evel s j i p^e. , she i s among a 'group of teachers who interview 
cateidates for the Board of Education). ^ 



^' FT:crje ct:~^^T^x^^ rv - 

Carol e begari ,wri ti rig by fallowing thsj brief suggestions 
that she jot down notes during the day and e;<pand upc3n them 
'later. At f^irst her writing was regular each week^ She 
found herself often writing about ""frustrations reined to her 
principa-i^ parents^, and perceived :jnjasticej ^ Later, writing 
dealt with her * frustrations and coming to terms with specific 
chi Idren '-s probi ems. During the second half of the project, 

when sh e liad re jgjjigd-j^ei^ 4^usta and:^ Lci^ati on j. ri the 

project,^ particularly writing,, was limited. ' As she looked 
back at her writing in the end of * the project, she found many 
frustrations, arid she was ;somewhat surprised to note the 
consuming rqlg that teaching played in her life. 

back over her diary and t,he last few years 

of her teaching, Carole wrote, '*the th^ing that affected my 
teaching most in the last two years was my personal prbblems 
in my marriage. Because things were lacfkiflg iri m^ martriage^ 
I devoted much time to rriy tefaching and became very attached 

to my students. " » ' \ 

' • - * ' • , . ^- 

Duririg the last few weeks of the project^ Garble wrote 
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of her thoughts and feBlihqs about the sessions, diary 
writing, and researcher visitations. '*When i ioDk back on 
some of the things J had written earl i er I see a change in my 
attitude about teaching ; That change being a pdsi ti ve change 
^'^^^..^^^ allowed me to grow in many areas of the teaching 
profession, I attr i bute t hi s growth to three things: one 
being my becdmi hg a Chr i st i ah v>^ithin the last year; second^ 
my having dbcumerlted those things that have beefi important to 
me as a teacher of small: children; and thirdly, having, the 
opfDortunity to share the concerns of other teachers through 

, this project. ''When i first, began writing, I cited mostly 

those things about teaching that were hot to my satisfaction. 
When I look back on some of those writings I feel safe in 
saying that I was very much di.sehchahted about where *I was as 
a teacher and my ehthusi asm about teaching. I had thcDught 
many times about leaving this profession, not to purscie 
another profession but just to get a break from the many 
demands that teacher srecei ve from students , administrators, 
parents and the community, My thoughts about leaving the 
teaching profession were also influenced by the public 
attitude towards schools, media .treatment of education^ 
salary and job security. 

\* 

"As I cbhtihued to write I began to dwell morfe on the 
positive ejjfDer i ehces of my teaching career and started to 
feel good about what I was doing for students that were 
fortunate enough to be i n my class* i' did not feel that I 
was doing a better job than any. other teacher but I began to 
appreciate myself and my contribution to education. I began 
to realize that it's not what others think of me as a teacher 
but how I view'^myself as an educator. Several timei I wrote 
about the need for praise from administrators arid I'm sure 
this was a personal -need that Ihave and many other teachers 
also sharf. I fburid that praise I was looking fqr by writing 
about things that were happening irt my classroom. i found 
that praise in little things that my students did or said to 
me. I foUnd thait praise in being able to share with a group 
of teachers some of the same concerns- " 



\ 

"The semiriars were a support system for me. Many of 
the problems I was encountering in my teaching day were 
cbmmbri tb others in the seminars^ They were supportive of my 
problems and provided _ suggest! ons for dealing with the 

P^obl ems. The semi nars were i nspi ri ng because the 1 ack of 

praise that i s^ given to teachers by. parents and 
administrators was given during the seminars. In sharing 
experiences, . teach i ng methods, statiblis, projects , arid 
problems J was mbti vated thrbugh the semi riar to try new 
things tb keep pushing and to. do my best job • . . 

"The writing itself was difficult for me^ because of 
personal problems that I was trying to deaL with and betaase 
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because it made me loc3k at my teaching phiiosophy arid how I 
was dealing wi th students^ parents, and administrator^. I 
was -forced through writing to take a look at myself. When I 
look at mysei-f some thi ngs are hurt i hg while others were 
pleasing. The writing was al so bene-f i ci al to my students. 

"The visitations were great. Maybe i thought they were 
so great because they took the least amount o-f e-f-fdrt dh _my 
part, but were so beneficial to me and my students. The 
visitations wer e di f f eren t from any of the visitations I've 
had Before in that these visitations were informative, 
relajjed, a learning esjperierice, ^ suFipDort i ve , and .a sharing 
e;<periehce; 

\ *'The visitations provided .a chance for me to observe my 

students working with another adult. The visitations 

provided suggestioms as well as ideas for new and different 
teaching methods. The visitations provided praise for me as 
a teacher as well as praise that children cdristaritly. need. 
M^"V__ times the visitations took; some the demands that my 
students make of me away and placed them on the visitor. The 
visitations made teaching first graders an easier job because 
it's always easier when you haVe two people working together. 



"What did I learn from this-^e Mperxence? 

than anything else this semi har opened my eyes to 
what teaching is really all abduta It showed me how 
important my job is to me and how irnportant each child is 
that I have contact with. jit has affected me in that thif>gs 
that were bdthersdme to me before participating in the 
*5eminar I am not as easily ''bothered by . it has made me more 
sensitive to the needs of the children. 

"I also learned that teaching is so much a part of my 
life in and outside of school. Thi s semi nar has encouraged 
me to give all that i have in order that each cHild might be 
successful. > It has made me mdre appreciative of my job as 
weii as mqre able td cope with the pressures that go along 
with the Jobi, 

"It has made i^^e more iriterested in- the school system 
that I work in. It has been the^f i rst opportuni ty to ejtpress 
my aut feelings to other teachers- about this profession. 

"1 learned that I have faults that I was ndt aware of. 
I learned that my attachment to my students affects- my life 
outside of school and perhaps affects my relationship, wi th my 
spouse^ ' - . 

"I have learneci that ther were certain things I will 
never be able to. chanbe^ 



- "I learned that the same problems I've had difficulty 

dealing with are common to other teachers too. *^ ' 



Si 
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. "this seminar has boosted my sei -f-esteem. I ' ve i earned 
to spprec i ate "ME . " . • ' . 



/ 

/■■ 



^^^^^ Kate teaches in a small rural town 

six miles -from where she grew u|d- 
She is married arid has three sons 
iri their twenties who live in 
rieighbdririg tbwns. Kate and her 
husband, an artist, live in the 
country_ a feew miles -from school 
where she has taught -for 16 years. 

' E^tiZjL Edu catit3R ,^ and £ t ac ^ ^^rc>ufi ^ 

Kate was born iri the mid 1930s in Midland, a small 

northeasterri tdwri arid the county seat o? a largely rural 
county. She grew ujD in a comfortable home on one o-f the m^ain 
streets that she still passes every now andvthen. Her mother 
came from the South at the age of six "and bfegan school iri a 
highly pre judiced town . She was sensitive arid suffered many 
hurts. She graduated third in her class from high school^ yet 
received little recogni tibri. " Her "father §rew up in Midland 
rn the house my grandfather built in a 'good' :neighborho6d. 
His maternal Liricles were the first black doctor and lawyer in 
Kennistori (a city of then 100,000, 15 miles from Midland)." 

Kate describes her father^s attitude as "aristocratic in 

comparison to my mother's. I heard from my mother if I 
wanted to join a group in my ear 1 y years , * They dbri 't warit 
you-' She tried to protect me from beirig hurt. I observed 
that on my father 's side of the family you just assumed you 
were somebody of value. Somewhere iri my high school years I 
decided to develop myself without cbncerri about what people 
thought of me. But that heed for approval that J sensed from 
my mother stayed with me too. There's enough of my mother in 
me that is hurt by criticism, that wants to be liked. But 
there's enough of my father that says, * Don't be overly" 

impressed by anyone. You make it on who you are. Dbri't 

apologize for who you are!"^ Kate hesi tates arid adds^ _ "That 
sentence is as much of an armor as a prbclamatibri of self 
confidence ; . . *' • 
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K^te arid her brbther, 12 years younger than she^ 
attended a riearby elementary school and high school where 
Kate was ari except i brial 1 y good student- i as a* child, I 

was kribv-jri as being . . . smart s " She enjoyed school but 
when she looked ahead to coil ege , she was not certain of a 
major. She leaned toward clothing and fashion because she 
enjoyed working with fabrics, their' textures arid cbmbiriing, 
them in pleasing ways. Her parents irivited a rieighbbr^ who 
elementary school principal, over tb advise Kate on 
career possibilities arid a majbr for her formal educatiohi 
As Kate Ibbks back, she muses that the decision to go into 
educatibri was_ p^^etty much made for her. She attended a 
riearby uriiversity and continued to be an outstandi ng student . 
Early iri her studies she was given and accepted the 
bppbrturiity to study in England for ^several weeks. When she. 
graduated from college^ she surprised everyone by getting 
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married and starting a •family. Within several years, she and 
her husband, then ah art instructor at a nearby university, 
were the proud: parents oi three sonsi They livbd in the 
country in a smaii home which they would artistically create 
over. the rie;<t few decadesi : ; 

^ Early in her years as a mother^ Kate's parents* were 

kiiied in an automobile accident caused by a drunken driver; 
Robert, her brother, ^then 18 yiars old ind a senior in high 
school , came to live with the young f ami iy. Kate recalls how 
her sons looked up to their big Uncle Robert, 



Robert and Kate became very close, although they had 
understandable difficrulties related to their Sevei 5pmentai 
characteristics arid the ci rcumstances™Robert at a time when 
he was -forming his identity as an independent youth, stunned 
by the tragedy d-f his parents^^death^ older than a child yet 
not prepared -for the abrupthe^ss of adui thood thrust Upon him, 
and Kate/ a young woman chai ienged by the respbhsi bi 1 i t i ei b-f 
wife and mother o-f three young children. 

^ Kate reflects back upon her first years as a 

kindergarten teacher arid the integration cDf herself as a 
mother and a teacher. "Sometimes I think Eric has a better 
understanding of the demands on nie as an adui t-teacher-mother 
than I have had "Of him as a child <yoqng man, now) -studeht- 
sdh. He has always^been so helpful to me. Maybe that's 

because he and I star ted kindergarten together he spent the 

morning in the other ki ndergarteri while I taught— then we 
both went home at noon to naps. It was my first year of 
teaching and, i learned as much from him as I did from my own 
students. 

"When I contemplated that half-^time teaching job, I was 
aware bur home lives would change. My biggest concerns were 
times when the boys would be sick (they hardly ever were) arid 
mornings when we'd ail be leaving the house at once. They 
seemed proud that i 'd be a teacher. It was, good to be nearby 
if one of the boys became ill. find I always knew what was 
going on at school. 

_ "I .think the whole f ami ly :shared an unusual .closeness ' 

during those school years. The boys and i were part of the 
same eh vi rdhment during the day and they worked with their 
father (by that time he^d begun the Business at home) after . 
school and during the summers. I miss the boys not being at ^ 
school now. don't know as many of the teachers in the 

other buildings and I'm less 'in touch. It was a special 

perspective of school that we all had." 

Two of Kate's sdhs live in neighboring communities and 
frequently visit while Eric, the youngest,' lives at home 
while he is studying at a nearby uhiver^ityi 

Kate and Don, her husband of 25 years, enjoy a close 
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working and leisure 'relationship. He is very suppDortive of 
her teaching career and is a -frequent soundi ng board and 
reactor to daily events^ and as another teacher described it, 
^'those thoughts and -feelings of teaching that must be 
absorbed. " They enjoy creat i hg thei r home and have spent 
most of their years together building and reconstruct i h§ 
aspects of the structure. A large fireplace with a shelf of 
stone "they said couidn 't be built*' provide heat for the main 
living ^ area on the second stcry. Adjoining this large open 
space is a large area where Kate sews ^ and works with 
needlepoint. Don's design studio is- on the first" floor. 
Several of Don's abstract and realistiE landscape paintings, 
done while he was a college teacher of art, adorn walls 
throughout their home. - 



fis l^ate look^ back over her "25-year-l bng struggle with 
my husband to understand and be understood," she senses a 
growing and changing, a differentiating, and a gaining of 
confidence in her own ideas. Ref err i ng to her husband, Kate 
writes, "I mehtibh my husband a lot—not to quote him as ah 
authority ^that happened i n the early years when I was less 
sure of myself). Now I'm likely to differ from Don's ideas 
rather than agree, but he is still the most intellectually 
stimulating person 1 know ..." 

^ Qn weekends and vacations Kate enjoys visiting her 

brother's farm, attending flea markets in search of treasures 
and bargains, and traveling to visi t friends. Favorite 
pastimes are^ working crossword pussies and playing word 
games, which may in part explain her; abundant vocabulary arid 
skillful use of language. She is also an avid r&ader ^ho 
enjoys literature and watching specials arid drama bri public 
television. 



has gained cbrifiderice iri being a mother, teacher, 
wife,' colleague,, arid fri erid, over the years. She says that 
people need time, that being a friend^ Seans having the 
confidence^ tb trust the other persbn^s uni que developmerital 
clock, that people accept what they can when they can. She 
tells bf, a friend who lost a loved one and of the family's 
need to pr^ss the woman into "grief." Kate recalled facing 
the tragedy .of her own parents' death arid the » denial and 
healing that took place within heh according to her internal 
clock. 

^ she gained cbrifidence iri teaching, she began to 

implement her ideas. She recalls that when she was less 
experienced it was a job just to keep her head abovfej water. 
Now she cari Ibbk ahead and prepare for cl asses. She focuses 
a gbbd deal of ^^ttention on structuring the classrbbm 
eriviroriment---something that didn't concern her as a younger 
teacher. Kate is more philosophical ribw. S^e enjoys 
ret-urning to "theoretical" readi rigs f rbm graduate school and 
looks forward to di scussi dri of i deas as well as everyday 
happenings at school. At the end of a challenging or tiring 

•,- 
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day Kate relates and re-flects in a hot bathtub^ sometimes 
with a crossword puzzle. -'That ' s where I get some my best 
ideas!" . 

^ \ __• ■ 

^ ' F'r"o4-essi onai bi f e 

f^^^te began her teaching career as a Head Start teacher 
and soon became a kindergarten teacher at Midland Elementary 
not -far -froffl her home arid -from where sHe grew up. 

Cdmmin4%y^j- Dist ^i^ t^ and School ' • 

Ni dl and i s a smal 1 , whi te , rural communi ty whi ch , 1 i ke 
surrounding communities, . is undergoing a popul ati on change. 
In general , the papul at i on i s agi ng , smaller -Families arid 
couples are moving into the cbmmuriity, and a smaller 
percentage now have childreri iri school. Many people own or 
work on -farms^ many other residerits worked in factories in a 
neighboring town until a fel^ years ago^ But the -factories 
have eut back and employ -far /ewer workers now- 

^ Midi and Elementary School is part o-f a campus plan and 

stands between the high school and the middle school arid 
behind the administrative d-f-fices for teh district- Possibly 
in part because o-f the close proximity of the admiriistrative 
offices to theelemeritary school (all three schools share the 
same [Darkirig lot) ^ it is not unusual ?or the saj5erintendent 
to visit the school. Likewise, the superintendent is quite 
accessible tja kate and other teachers who find him "very 
approachable." 



Midland Elementary School houses_5a3 chi Idreri , just 
over half the number of students in 1970^ Students rarige 
from kindergarten age through fifth grade in a U-shaped 
building built i ri_ wi rigs between 1940 and 1966- Of the 33 
staff members^ 28 are women and five, including the 
priricipal , are men. 

Although most small, rural school districts like 

Midland have consolidated with neighboring districts. Midland 
has remained independent. There has been a tradition of 
strong support for the schools until recently wheri^ like 
surrour:*'- tig districts, levies, begari to fail- Firiaricial 
problems riecessi tated school closing for orie month in 1978. 
Cuts were made arid the schools remairied open but, troubled 
firiaricial cbriditions contiriue to exist.- Two years ago Kate 
arid her ki ridergarten col 1 eague.^ Carol yn ^ were asked to study 
and to visit "all^day^ alternate^ and to 

submit a '"eport to the admi ni strati on for consideration. 
Even though the financial picture was gloomy and several 
otehr districts were saving money with the alternate-day 
pian^ the teachers were asked for their prdfessibrial 
perspectives and they were listened to- Midland 
kiridergarteris cbritiriue as half -day ^ every-day programs^ much 
to Kate's arid Carblyri's satisfaction and credit- 
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Most of the chiidrenride to school on the bus. Some 
children^ live on -farms while many others live in nearby 
trailer parks. Ehtldren ^rom the trailer parks are often 
transient and a cause^or cdhcerri and difficulty for teacheri. 
like Kate who try to provide the child with a stable and 
secure first year of school. Kate wrote in her diary of more 
than one child she worked with and secured special services 
for whose family moved out of the district without notice. 
"Some of these children face three teachers a year!" Half of 
the children who attend Mi dl and El emehtary are from divorced 
families. This often presents Kate wi th challenges related 
to the child's special emotidhal heeds. 

There is no "downtown" in Midland. It is, rather, a 
state route with. a shopping center at one end where another 
state road crosses overhead and a four — way traffic light at 
the other end past the school - A grocery store^ a driVe~ih 
bank, a few stores, and fruit and vegetable stands in the 
summer mark the "center" of town. 

^;--^te lives about si>; country' miles from Midland 
Elementary School. "fls I drive to school, 1 wave to kids 
waiting for tKe bus all along the way--! know who lives in so 
fflany of the houses! With our school a campus plan, I see the 
kids grow up ^ come back to help in the office, work in the 
local . storer. , etci The superintendent drops in every brice in 
a while— -I know ail the boar d members. (Not to say that we 
cion^t have some differences, but we feel comfortable talking 
f ace-to-f ace^> ) . Our lunch bunch often cbmmeht that people in 
J our school who have always taught there don't know what it 
can be like other jDlaces^-br in other jobs-~br they'd keep 
some pretty petty grips to themselves^ 

"Sb right now Midland seems to me to be a good place to 
teach. I have this imaginary balance scale in my head, and 
as long as the advantages outweigh the d i sadvahtages in 
anything I'm doing,-- -! When the scales tip„ 

the other way, it's time to think about Alternatives." 

Col 1 eagues and^ Par e nts 

Though Mr- Vasko, Kate's principal over the^ past 
severaP years, cal Is very few full faculty meetings "because 
then-^hey aren ' t niean i ngi ess, " there are regular Teacher 
Advisory Council meetings where one grade level teacher frbm 
each grade meet to discuss program and cUrricular cbncerns. 
The architecture of the school as well as the time schedule 
^^^^ whom and when Kate can cbnverse during ^school 
hours. ' Her classroom is jbihed to the other kindergarten by 
a closet which enables the two teachers to pop in and oat o-f ^ 
each other's classrbom during "specials^ and other times to 
show a prized^ project or to observe various activities. 
There are al so ^numerous adults in and oat of the school and 
Kate's classroom during the day. Mo^t adult interaction 
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takes place in bri e-f encoanters with **sjpecial" teachers 

(basic movement, special educat i dh , and music) and "sujDport" 
perscDns (principal, library aide, school psychbldgi st , parent 
volunteers). Occasionally, Kate spends' a hal ? hoar or more 
with one of these jDeopjle^ usually in a casual manner arid 
o-f ten beginning with discussion o-f' an individual child arid 
eutehdirig to others and to other teaching-related topics. 
Since the first and second grade cl assrodms are in another 
wing of the building, Kate's cdritact with them is very 
limited. - 

Kate feels that as a k i ndergar ten teacher^ ihe is in a 
unique pdsitidri. Contact with parents Begi ns the year befdre 
the child enters ^ schooP with "readiness" testing arid 
screeriirig. For most of the chi 1 dren thi s is. their first 
school experience. it is- also the first time mariy parents 
gain feedback on their child in relatibri to others in an 
"academic" environment. Thus, Kate probably has more contact 
with parents and eKpldres more of the social,, emotional, 
physical and cdgriitive aspects df development" tRan teachers 
at higher grade levels do. The transi ti on from home td 
school arid from si ngl e or smal 1 group play to organized arid 
structured act ivityf5r sever ai or total grdup participation 
is a difficult one for many chil'dren. Cdricdmi tarit ly ^ each 
child is going through many devel dpmerital changes during this 
pei^iod of life. 

' Midland Elemeritary there is a very active Preschool 

Mothers GrdUp who meet several times a year^ and- who provide 
financial support for the two kindergarten ciassroams. 

Recdrd players and other requested equipment have beeri 

purchased through funds donated by the Preschool Mdthers. 
They also vol unteer f or tei ephone ^al 1 i ng and dther tasks 
related to their children's first schddlirig experiences. 

?9'""icmication with parerits ruris throughout the year in 
the form o-f notes Kate serids home describing ongoing 
activities and bccasi brial ly asking for materials. Parent- 
teacher cdrifererices take place in the fall and spring and are 
well atterided, often i ncl udi ng fat hers. And, Kate frequeritly 

recewes notes from home either offering infdrmatidri or 

conveying sat i sf act ion at their chile ^ attitude toward 

school or progress made. Although . :e has frequent 

communication wi th some parents, it ii'bfteri the ones she 
most wishes to see who do ndt respond to her frequent 
requests for discussion. 

Irisid # Kate 's Cl assroom 

_"I've been told I 'm^basiness-i i ke^ in my classrddm, 
arid I think of myself that way; I'm not too free with 
positive reinforcements, but when i give it, it's geriuirie^ 
and i think the kids know it. I'll smile arid say nice 
things^ but i^have a de-finite aversion td . . . behavior 
modifiers^ much as I've been shdwri that they work." Kate's 
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ciassroom and her teaching are busi hess-l i ke in several ways. 
She has well thbught-bUt (goals in mind fdr the children and 
she Wdrl::s hard to organize the curriculum^ time arid space to 
prbifibte these goals. They physical arrarigemerit o-f the 
classroom^ her use b-f curricuiar material s, and the temporal 
arrangement o? activities are each care-fully planned and 
integrated and, perhaps, "business-like." 

Her high school Ibve bf crafts and fashion design, of 
"putting things tbgether" are evident in her classroom. "i 
have to a^kribwledge that my greatest fun is orgariisirig things 
• • the ideal job for me would be to put it ail together 
just once . . . I thi nk that ' s why I love kindergarten. I 
can keep putting things together in ^ new year." 

f^-ste 's ciassroom is larger /than mbst arid even when all 
the children (24) are preserit there is plenty of room to 
navigate- The classrbbm is divided into five centers 

(listening, activity, science, snack, writing) where the 
childreri. spend at least an hour duririg their haif-day of 
school each day. The childreri begiri the day in a common area 
where they share news that is important to them, sing songs, 
continue themes and language arts act i vi t i es , and then Kate 
discusses assignments and possible activities for their 
selection- 

A majbr part bf the curriculum is language arts- iri 
Nbvember Kate writes bf her plans to help the childreri learn 
the alphabet- Each day (running through to May) activities 
are planned to introduce and rei'rif orce alphabet letters and 
sounds. Kate 1 i sts audi tor y , vi sua! , motor, tactile and 
gustatory activities she will use. "Each child has his bwri 
spiral notebook; Each week he chboses a word — h^is^ bwfv 
personal ward- r-f or the letter we're wbrking bh. I print it 
in the notebook arid he i 1 1 ustrates i t . By tr:e end of the 
year, he'll have his bwri unique * al phabet book and hopefully 
be able tcD read some words that c:3(rry over fco other 
situations." Sh^ adds, "I'm excited about the_plari. Each 
year I approach the alphabet a little bit differently to keep 
me motivated too!" 

Kate's iove of literature and make-bel i eve find their 
way into her classroom- "Since we had sbme extra time this 
morning, I resurrected Edith, the Lbriel y Doll , arid her bear 
friends . - - I know that the children knCDW that toys and 
animals cari't really talk^ but sometimes I feel a little 
giiilty that I 'm so cbhvihcing that they can ( part of me 
reaM y does bel i eve ) . 

Sources of Sati sf act^g n and Joy 

To Kate, caref^jul planning and organisation are keys tb . 

success in teaching*. "When I 'm doi ng. my best teaching I'm 
aware of the importance of pacing and timirig, but ti^e 
children and 1 are brie, caught up iri discovery together* I 
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am more o-f a child; the children are more adult. We have 
•found our shared cbhtejct. There's ah intensity in the air^ 
but it's a hapipy one. Smi les;, come easi 1 y. i 'fS o-ften going 
beyond or outside o? my plans-^but ii\s important that the 
plans were there to spring fromi. They built the shared 
cbritejjt that was so essential to the nejit, more creative step 
happening^" Conversely, some o-f Kate's most consistent 
sources of frustration seem to be beyond her control, 
circumstances that lie outride bf^ or even in spite of, her 
preparation and brgahizatibh. 

Ah important and frequent sour ce pf satisfaction for 
Kate is communication from others that her efforts and 

accompl ishmehts are appreciated, A short hbte bf 

commendation from her principal, notes from parents who are 
pleased with their child 's work or the child attitude 
toward school, and a cbmpliment frbm a colleague or support 
person, each brings a sense of satisfaction to Kate. These, 
often casual cbmments, are evidence to her that her goals are 
shared and they are plans that work.. A recurring note of 

satisfaction throughout Kate's diary <and shared during 

observati on visits) might be described as the ,chi Idreh 's 
growth toward adult standards of interest arid behayibr. For 
example, Kate feels satisfactipri wheri the "kids are 
independent"; wheri a child br Mr. VasRb cbmments abcDut their 
maturity, _"Ybur children seej-n more like first or second 
graders. They know what to do and they do iti 



When Kate wrote of her^best teaching'' above, she was 
summarizing many of the^ sources of satisfaction she feels in 
teaching. The chi i dre^"^ smi 1 i ng , their commurii cati rig , their 
^iympathy- for each c^her, their eiibi temerit about life ahd 
learning, eagerness,^ curiosity^ arid spbritariei ty™all 
characteristics of ihildreri yet character i sti cs Kate might 
value for herself. ^ Wheri Kate is " relating with the kids^" 
another source of satisfaction she lists, she is able to see, 
hear, and appreci ate these qualities. ^ Key elements, then,^ 
appear to be (1) the circumstances and (2) Kate's attitude. 
Careful planning and organisation "frees" her to 
unselfconsciously blend into the "ci rcumstarices arid tb 
appreciate what is occurring wheri it occurs. At these times^ 
she allows herself to be caught up iri the "spbntanei ty " she 
admires in the childreri. "I guess the best days are when I 
don't have a cbmplejc activity br new special project going so 
I can just sit back and ehjby the kids and let the day fioww" 
On a "igbbd day" Kate wrote, "I did something today I don't do 
bfteri eribugh^^^iust dropped in at centers and had casual 
cbnversations with the cfii idren about things other than what 
they were doing at the center." 

Most often Kate's "good days" are ori Mdridays. "I enjby 
Rondavs with the kids~we don't have ariy specials; the kids 
are glad to be back iri a rdUtirie after the weekend, arid the 
pressures of thirikirig abcDut riext week's [Dlaris arid materials 
haven't begUri fbr me yet." 
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Spontaneous lessons arid events^ Kate's e^ploratidri with 

the group or ari iridividual chiid^ the unfolding of ideas^ the 
developing and differentiation of tdjDics growing out 5f 
discussion, and the "aha!" of an iridividual child or 5f Kite 
and the child are sources of joy for her. Qne day in 
November, for example, Kate took the childreri down to a room 
v^here a turkey was living for the week. Her incisive ridtes 
convey her delight. "Observing the tur'key— true emotional 
involvement. .Intensity of observation. He gobbled v^hen we 
sang, gobble, gobble, gobble! He gobbled when we .said good- 
bye. No question about any child's beirig able to draw a 
turkey! They were ail very large— didn't have to be told to 
filf- the page. Lots of conversation at the table. So 
e;:cited^pn the way back down the Hall! My Sharing genuine 
excitement, joy, arid surprise with the children — hot 
manufactured mbtivation. My 1 earni ng ' somethi ng new 
them. No problem with the children knowing what they wanted 
. to say. " 

While lessons like this provide much of the impetus to 
remain in teaching, Kate feels worn down by many sources of 
f rustrationi 

ioSHces of Frustrafei^ amJ^ Pi lemmas of. Teaching 

Just as "good days" seem t5 carry their own steam* sd 
do "bad days. " Once the day begins with f rustrati oris, it is 
difficult to turn it around. Little things have a way of 
building up and carrying other events. "ftn awful day! i 
tried to do too much. The kids came in high' this morriirig. 
The gym teacher let them dut before I got arourid the corner 
to pick them up and they r^an. down the hall. MarEie and Danny 
collided and she hit her head on the wail. Had to have ice 
and I had td call her mother. Big dramatic reaction to that. 
Then Sdmedhe wet in the bathroom. Lights dUt again. The 
last straw was when two woode n pussle pieces Were brdkeri in a 
iMLS neii jigsaw puzsie^ Another brand hew puzzle also has a 
piece mi ssi ng i : No respect for cdmmdh mater i al s--~even their 

I hate it. when I lecture because I know' a Tew kids are 

s° conscientious! I suppose the day started wrong for me 
when I got a neafby administrator's reply back-— ' Sandra 
Jlf.ejTis) to 1 ike "schddl . ' That didri't seem to outweigh the ' 
note from ahdther parent telling me I'm sensitive and 
perceptive! Now why should I care"? Qbviously, Mrs. Smith is 
more perceptive than our local educator!" 

This excerpt^, takeri from Kate's diary df a Tuesday in 
October, provides examples of four sdUrces of frustratiori ?or 
^^''v time^ routine, children, arid cbmmuni cat ion. Each' of 
these sources is influenced by a cdmbination of the riature of 
teaching, her buildihg, the classroom and Kate's goals and 
personal characteristics. 

lime. "There's never enough ! " Pressures related to 
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time iHcitide "trying to teach top much,'' and trying to teach 
within a t i me schedul e -i^hi ch i s 1 n part determined by state 
qaideliries, building level curricula*- and scheduling 
CDnstrsants gnd Kate's own jDref erehces. Since kindergarten 
stLldehtiv attend school Tor only half the day, the time that 
^hi rdreh V sfDend in ''specials" outside the room cats into an 
al'ready l^in-ated amount 5-f -time. there are also unique 
pfob^lems faced By the ki ndergarten teacher related td helping 
children to^ use time as a group. For many _childreh^ 
;|;jndergarten \ is their first school eitperiehce. This .puts 
responsibility bh the teacher who must help the qhild to 

In Kate's case, where 
organ! zed into 1 earning centers, this 



■esponsi bi 1 i t^ on 
i.djus't to. structured and grbdp work 
tier classroom brqahised into 



poses 



he added difliculty of teaching the children to work 
nde?pehdent^Ly and Referring to the stress 

ffeKi^ed to the beginning of tlr^ school- year, Kate wrote 
"Th^ese l^st three days have been unbelievably tense— I always 
forget how the stresses of the first ciays transl ate into 
Fjhysical symptdms. ij.ddh't feel terribly behind, and I try 
tjd t^ke one thing at a| time, but the sequential deadlines of 



the school year have startecj^ not to end till dune 10. 



rei ated 



Yhe 

^pres^sares. 



end of 



piannin(^ matters to retain 
pressure^^-^'Ts \ on --I felt 



the school; year brings different timer- 
Kate again turns td drganizatidhaJL arid 
a sense df stability. "The spring 
if I would self-destruct this 
thinking of so many things that. had to be 
in some way-- just to keep one step ^ahead, of 



pressure- 
morning* I. was 
attended td tdday 
the /ayal ahche. | 'iJhder the title 

the big cohcerris^-l . preschool : registration . 
being! the unofficial coordinator. The newspapers 
ncDtified, signs\m stations set up, etc., etc. 

animal alphabet \. \; . book has-^to be organized 
assembiedU 3. The children need"^ td Cdmpl ete thieir wdrd cards 
. 4." pC5st^te5t:ing and recdrdihg . . . 10-12 skill areas 
ta check. 5. readiness testing • . . 6. cdntactihg mothers 
to^ gd[aldhg oh dur i^^alkihg field trip td the greenhouse ar^d 



craziness, ' I listed sofge. of 

i i end- up 
have to be 
• . 2. -the 
. and 



to help plant 
sujDerintehdent . \_ 
aex t year-^materials, 
two time zones! 10. 
to be :6ut ^of school i 
thing thlt helps me. to keep my 
it^s almost an escape from the 



the vhe;tt day 

grouping^ 
The kids 
Thinking 



m m 7. conference with 
thinking more and "more about 
parent helpers, etc. ' I'm in 
are full of spring .and ready 
about next year is the ,dnly 
perspective about year. 



immediate pressures. _ I jot 

them down and put them in my fall ;81 .file . . . .1 try to 

keep two weeks to a mdhth ahead all year long. But i'h the 

spring, everything seems to come to a grand conclusion at 
bhCe, and there's hb way to avoid the overload." 
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Rout i ne . Establishing a routine is a high priority to 
Kate so it comes as no su'^P'^ise that factors that disrupt 
routine are a source of frustration to her* She finds it 
difficult to pian and to set priorities when the children arid 
the circumstances are always shifting arid changing. Children 
who are entered into her classrdbm at different points 
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theoughbut :the year are a source of 'disruptidh to the 
routine. Although Kate -finds'^this a source o-f -f rrUstrat i on ^ 
she also takes consolation in ''how -far ..the rest bf us have 
come!," something she might not otherwise recognise;- In 

. i addition to children joining th^ classroom a^ter the group 

ha^ beert' formed, Kate also -fitids children who leave school 

\ ^ during the .year tb tie disruptive and disappointing. "The 

week started bff with a shocl:^--Karen, the kindergarten child 
^ with i:he mbst problems this year, was withdrawn . . . the 
classrbdhi is qui eter^-Karen was quite disruptive — but I -feel 
a sense of unfi ni shed business. " Referring tb^'another child^ 
Kate wrote, . This happens so bfteh — the very children 

that- require the most time and efforts in referral s "are the 
transient ones . » . it's not a reason to stop referring. 
•Just discouraging." 

The constant ;i nterrupt i ons in routine caused by 
"specials," the telephone, children entering and leaving the 
classroom^ and notes brought in are a cbntinuirig nuisance to 
Kate although she seldom^ looks' irritated. Similarly, 
children who are acti ve i(nd/br loud and * nonconforming to 
group -and center activities are a recurring source 5f 
frustration. These are most frequently boys ^^and often 

"bright and creative" children^ but *;"load." Kate has 

ambivalent feelings about noisy and physical activity. She 
virites about "things I see that I don 't like in my rbbm": "• 

- LoMd voices. Activities that are designed fbr minimal 

disruption, but that may not be physical enbUgh. (I do not 
handle noise well.)" A rel ated _cbncerh of ^Kate's was -a ' 
^ recurring them in her writing — "I would still like to find 
ways to allow more individual heeds to be met ..." 

"final source frustration related to ^^bris^alcijig 

rbUtine is when Kate is absent and has a substitute teacher. 
^This poses at least two problems. First, she thinks abbut • 
school while she i s out and is concerned with hbw "things are 
going*" Second, work from the day dbesn't disappear. "It's 
overwhelming to arrive back at schbbl after being out a day 
and see the detai is that have piled up bh ybur desk. I must ^ 
- manage to keep my desk pretty clear during the day ii just 
^ real i zed that) . " <^ 

f ■ Qfe lldjil a. Spending 180^ days a year with the 
respbhsittility of providing educational experiences for 48 
^ybung children is a tall order- Working in groups witHi other 
cl-iild*:'en and^in an "academic" environment take time tb learn. 
Kate^s^ years of experience in introducing ybung children- to 
these experi-ences lead her to carefully help the children to 
e:^cpiore^ important aspects of the school from the -child's 
, ^ point of view beginning wi th their initial visit to school in 
-groups of li>: with ^heir. mothers. "Row will I know (in this 
big hallway) which"' room i s mine?" "What if i get lost?" ; 
"What^ does my room look like with the door, closed?" And 
inside the roorn^ "What do 1 do when 1 have to go to the 
bathrroom?"- Kate gently parades the children into the small 
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bathroom, flushes the tbUet so that they can hear what it 
sounds like in the sa-fety o-f -friendly -faces, and then closes 
the door. The hai-f-day ends at the sriack table and thi 
"""''^''"^^'^^ slipping away o-f Kate to the parents' table to 
discuss and answer questions b-f "kindergarten." This is an 
important and symbolic turning point for the childr^; their 
mothers and -for Kate. Slowly, by onis and twos, the children 
dri+t back to their mothers, "See, Mom, I think I'm gbriha 
-like school," and "Can i come back tomorrow?" 

Pis tomorrows unfold and the humber o-f children and the 
|omple;;ity o| classroom li-fe unfolds^ problemi and 
frustrations related to the responsibilities for edaation and 
social; development of young children become apparent. 
Growing, e;< pi bring, and 1 ess-than-stabl e -friendships, 
experimentation and. play with language are the sources of 
delight for the teacher during relaxed moments and the source 
of frustration when objectives must be met or when the nbiii 
and movement exceed Kate's sense of balance. Saiet, 

neatness^ responsibility for one's- body and behavior, 

independence, social regard, careful use of materials and 
determination c%fteh run counter to the' si x-year-ol d ' s 
burgeoning sense of autonomy, ihitiative, and industry 
(Erikson^ 1958), all so carefully fostered in the climate of 
trust that Kate works so hart .to establish. Kate struggles 
with, noise and physical activities which push her levels 5-f 
tolerance to the maximum and her desire for the children t5 
engage in these kirtds of acti vi ti es. . 

communication. Kate finds herselvf interacting with 

people who, come from different perspectives bat who hold ' the 
common interest of the children's schooling. These include 

parents, her principal and other administrators, and her 

colleagues who teach at^higher grade levels; each role 
promotes a different point of view. Kate derives 
satisfaction from her contact with each of these pe,ople, but 
trying to communicate yfrom her perspective also pbsii 
problems and is frequently ^ source, of f rustra.tioh . Problems 
relate^ to parents often include evaluation o-f the children 
and responding to. -;:quest ions such as "Why isn't my child 
reading? Kate feels helpless when ihe tries- to communicate 
her professional advice to parents who reject it. "Mr. Vaskb 
brought a Mrs. Beckly and her four-year-old daughter in ^ho ' 
had been tested for early entrance. The psychologist didn't 
advise it, but the mother is/pushing. I tbld her my feelings 
about maturity levels and how a child can be barely keef3ihg 
up with the class, or a confident, Iprodtictive membeF, by 
virtue of a year's growth./ I hear socman y specibui arguments 
from these mothers . J Each parent thi nki because their 

second child is more advanced than their first . . . they 
they're some sort bf wunderkind. Teaching school after 15 
years is perpetual deja-vu, with a .few surprises thrwon in'" 

.Communication problems with her colleagues are often/ 
related to telling only part of the stbry in the" limited' 
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ej<changes they have^ih the hallways^ and in the •foil owing 
©Ksmple, with what Katra ?eels is ihsensi ti vi ty and ignorance 
in her cgl league's words ^ '^i'm trying to put out o-f my mind 
that aw-ful e;:change with Mariiyn M;": 



"Who'-s that boy in the blue pDlaid shirt?" 



Ne: "Jacob Jdhhs. " 

Ms "Is he alright? Re 1 ooks retarded ! " 



Ne: 



"He's one o-f the brightest boys in my class." 



N: "Soy, can you. get -fdoled!" 

When Kate is put in the position o-f defending her chidlren to 
what she perceives as negative questions or comments i -farther 
cdmfnunicati dh is made more difficult- ^ F"' 

. ; • r i ■ 

Kate* sometimes feel^s^di scoaraged when she is f dreed td 
argue in support of ki ndergarten program elements again each 
y^^^- ^f^»"otecting a few conference days fdr imeetihg with 
parents is one, e:> ample. Plhdther is ^the marshaling of 
evidence in . suppdrt df continuation of t:he. half-day 
kinderqarteh against the trend toward what she IcofiBiders to 
be the cdst-cuttihg practice of an al l-day'V ■^alternate--day 
kindergarten schedule. * 

ppportuni ties for prof essi onal Devel opmerit 

■ ; ' / ' . _ _ : 

meets with colleagues during grade level meetijhgs 
and on special interest cdmmittees sutti as one. on "gifted 
children," but time, space, and interest limit deep collegia! 
relatinships. She spends most of her available rree:: school 
time with her t^ close friendsand^cbi leagues, earoiyn and 
Keht^ When one of them has a probl eft, -three heads and* hearts 
contemplate it. It might be an ill relative, preparing fdr 
^nh une^cpected hobsefai j or a child who is. undergdihg personal 
or learning dif -f i cai tiesc The^ three teachers eat lunch each 
day in Kate's rodm at an "adul t-sise" tabl e she acquired two 
years ago. lunchtime break i s reaiJb^ important to us. 

Deciding td brijhg Lip that adult-sizedV table was one of the 
best things I've dorie fdr my well-^beind during, the day. i 
used to have backaches all the ti\ei" The teachers 
commiserate with each other, lend support, and offer 
suggestions and cri ticisms freely • Often one teacher will 
relay a cl assroom exper i ence and ask, "What cduld I do 
differently? Why didn't it work?" or repeat a success^ "I 
couldn't believe how this Just spdhtahedusl y evolved?" 

Kate highly values her close collegial relationships 
and appreciates how difficult but important it i« to convey 
td others, and concomitantly herself , her thoughts and 

feelings as a teacher. ^It/s_a difficult to relate ^ail' the 

feelings, intentions one has — only one's words are heard. - 
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For example? _ I said to ilary Lou that * Karen may just hot have 
it,' or words to that e-f -feet . What I_didh't convey is all 
the -feeiings I have about Kaheh— -that I don't dislike her; 
that 1 haven 't ^written her b-Ff ' though I may have sounded as 
if 1 had; that I often overstate kids' •foibies.just to let 
off pressure^ that I really want every child to flower. But 
I didh^t say all that. As teachers, we have^to guard against 
belricj flip around parents, other teachers, anyorve who doesn't 
really know our true motivatidns. I suppose that in our 
school , only Ken and Carolyn could really interpret 
statements I'd make about kids," 

Kate ' 5 i heract i oh wi th the pri nci pal , parents , support 
persons 5 especially her col leagues ,^ Garoi yn and Ken, and 
discussion with her husband provi de her with several sources 
for her own prof essi onal growth. In her ''first years of 

teaching her own children were very helpful toward 

understanding young children^ 

Kate seises many informal opportunities to discuss the 
shcDol , chidlreii^ and teaching with the other adults who 
frequent her wing of the building^_ She also makes use of the 
more formal avenues for prof essi onai development offered by 
the system and available in the area. She takes advantage, 
^^'^ '^■^ ^'^^ ^^^^'^^y office reading cbhsuitantn un 

occasion, the consultant stops in, observes^ and; talks 
professionally with Kate who, welcomes ideas, comments,, and 
suggestions and mehtibhs that it is at times a booster f8r 
self esteem. 

She frequently di SQUsses teachi ng and .curriculum with 
colleagues ^^^side her school through university and county^ 

courses- and workshops and throuigh the Tabatha Schblar 

Lectures sponsored by the Tabatha Fduhdatidh and Gamma Delta 

^'-^PP^T honorary assdciatibh tb which she beiongs- 

Ai though Kate completed a Master's degree in 1978, she 
frequently attends university courses or workshops, that 
ihterest^her . ^ Last summer she took a workshop on computers. 
The influence of coursewbrk (especially in "learning 
thebries") car* be _seen i n Kate ' s teaching and classroom 
brgani ration. As she looked back at how her teaching was 
changed over the years, she wrote the folldwing. ''1 dd mdre 
papers than i ever thought I would. (My kindergarten was 
more sociai-tplay oriented.) I ddh ' t ehcdurage blbck play, 
noisy activities ( I used tb have a. hi gher noi se tol erance) . 
i understand my principal better after having gone back to 
school --parti cul arl y through supervision courses^ I have a 
fary better uhderstahdi hg of the learning process after having 
taken the fbuhdation courses. I'm better able to diagnose 
learning problems." 

Some of the changes Kate, writes d.f are attitudihal; 
some are' difficult to see; and 'sdme came abbut ai a result of 
self scrutiny. . . perhaps this * looking at myself ' is 

not novel to me, because every time ve taken a graduate 
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course at the university, I ' ve undergone ihat process. The 
classes had hot just a sur-face e-f^Fect — I inevitably 
internalized the material, questioned how it a-f-fected me^ 
interpreted the -f i ndi ngs, and integrated them into my 
teaohing^ i often -found those courses a 'painful experiencii 
I've^iso been told I take things too seriously.*' 

The Tabatha Foundation enables one teacher -from a 
school to attend a lecture by a known educational scholar 
once a month ^ for a school year. Kate was selected for 
-participation by her principal and feels that she gained 
.^^^^^^^ntiall y through her attendance. She felt that the 
program might be improved if smaller seminar groups were 
formed to discuss topics presented. Dinners were sometimes 
jnciuded in sessions and Kate felt that it would have been 
beneficial if smaller groups jrather than one group of 45) 
had the opportunity to tal kwi th the speaker . In addition to 
meeting teachers from nei ghboring distri cts, meeting 
prominent educators and gai n i ng i nf ormat i on from the; content 
of the lectures, two other benefits seem pDarticularly 
important- dne is the image of professionalism of 
participating teachers; "the other is the process of p^rson^i 
reflection and self dial bgue that take place as a result Sf 
this prdfessibrial attitude and jthe t i mel i ness "o'f the topics* 

Gamma Delta Kappa meets once a month toa. Kate became 
a member last year and she feels it was Just the time to 

:^oin- Several years ago, whsn she had more family 

responsibilities she turned down ah invitation to Join. "I'm 
enjoying Bamma Del ta Kappa more each time I go—some of those 
little old grey-haired retirees really have it together — 
they've seen it all! Had two interesting views of the 
Sandbury jteacher 's) strike from two total 1 y di fferent types 
of teachers— one who spent all her years in the classroom 
Tpblitical science and history) and one who was a supervisor 
and principal. it's too bad these people aren't oh school 
advisory boards as an adjunct to the school board . . .1 
feel so humble when I talk with teachers who ' ve been in the 
field for so long—like I'm reinventing the wheel!" 

Once or twice a year, Kate attends a school- or county- 
sponsored n hservi ce day." These^ she feels, are useful to 

varying degrees. \vOne session that took place during the 

latter part of the. project, for example, was sponsored by the 
County Office and included a slide presentatibh and 
discussion period on "assertive discipline," a program 
sweeping through many districts in the regibh. Kate attended . 
but was skeptical about the use bf a packaged discipline plan 
for her ki ndergarteh chi 1 dren si hce her rarely used "quiet 
chair" seemed tb wbrk just fine. On another occasion^ Kate's 
principal pf^ovided the teachers with one-half day of 
"ihsGrvice" for which they were able to work in our rooms. 
Unheard of? Mr. Vasko i nsi sted on it for us. He urvderst^n#5 
• - - this half -daiy has allowed me to da framewbrk pi inning 
through Christmas and to prepare many materials." 
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^'^^t^'s opportaniti es -for prb-f essi bnal daveloFDment are 
several. She takes advantage b-f those ehcour^ged by the 
administration (at least one ihservice day each yiar) , both 
district and county, and she creates and makes use o-f other 
opportunities, fbrmal such as university courses and 
workshops, and i n-f ormal such as conversation with parents, 
especially her two coH eagues^ Carolyn and Ken, the principal 
with whom she shares academi c and literary intearests, and 
importantly, her husband- She has support to look at what 
she does, and, she takes advantage o? multiple peFipictives 
inside and outside the school o??ered by a variety o-f 
e:<periences such as the Tabatha LectuFes and Gamma Delta 
Kappa- When asked how she gains ideas and insights intb her 
work, Kate responded this way-:-". . . Oh, the Tabatha 
Lectures are a favorite. Talking with -friends around the 
lunch table. Our seminars this year. Just reading the 
newspaper. A lot ^alLs out -from these things and sparks 
ideas. Rumination, lying in bed at night and letting the 
day^s events go by. Little notes about the day made in the 
bedroom. Writing and talking about the day. Saying it out 
loud and putting it dbwn. * When you hear your sel -f say it br 
see yourself write it, i t ' s a . real i ty that's in a di-f-ferent 
form than the. one that^s in your head- When I . talk to my 
husband, by hear i ngmysel f say something, I get a different 
view. (Gamma Delta Kappa) 1 ehjbyit bicause of the 
level s— -retired to new, admi ni strators and teachers, and 
university people. It's interesting how y5u begin a 

network—you know people, through different means . ..My old 

principal is in Gamma Delta Kappa top. Also, one of my old 

high school teachers - and a university professor- It's nice. 
In a way I'm from age IS to the present because I've known 
these pebple all along tho way." 

Project 

often reflected Lipbh seminar sessions and wrote of ' 
her thoughts rel ated to di sscussi on . Near the- end of the 
project she Ibbked back through her diary and wrote the 
following. "As I look through my diary I sense a myriad bf 
mbbds, changing as I turn the pagesi There are periods bf 

calm and reflection, times of frantic activity, 

dissatisfaction and questioning- My hahdwri t i hg of f ers an 
interesting clua — i wrote about mbst df the classroom 
happenings from notes I took during the day, and this writing 
is smooth and even. I thought things out in a related manner 
in the evening before I wrote. 

"On the bther hand^ comments I've made about the group 
are of ten h^sti 1 y wr i tten , with errors and words crossed out. 
The tehsibn and disdromfort caused by the ideas beind 
e;cpre5sed shows up ! At first glance, I 'd interpret_thi s in 
this way: Teaching is my job. I've been at it fbr' 15 years, 
and though I ^ep quBBtion what I 'm -dbihg and why, I feel 
fairly comfortable in that role. Relating to my peers (not 
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.^."^^ P^^''S' outstna^na kg^ehlrs? arid reveaiirig mysel-f to 
people whose dpihibris I respegt, peopii who are capable of 
seeing through, my rationalisations — this is operating at 
another level d-f sel f-awarenessi ' * 

^ school I seldom -feel that heed to gUard against 

defensiveness--my role is established there and is generally 
compartmentalized. Our group opens up whole" new 

relationships— new possibilities -for. . interactibri, 

questioning, and personal growth. 

"I chide myself sbmetimes -far wanting others to at 
least understand, i-f not agree with me. I'm annoyed when I 
long for positive feedback (that^'s something .we do very 
little of in this group— d i retted . to a partiEalar person. 
f^re we trying to be sophisticated? Beyond the need for if? 
So usea to getting it that we don't give it?) We act so 
QCSm Sa. Maybe trying to live up to our new image. There 'i 
a seif-conscioushess that i;m aware of— a reluctance to 
discuss things that might be too mundane. 

"This last paragraph, I rpalise^ is totally nv^ 
interpretation^ and probably reflects my inner fiilings 
rather than those of the grbUp at large. And^ ai Tom said, 

It's not as important what other-5 think about you, as what, 
you think about your own thinking. ' 

"As I review the eyents recorded in my diary, things 
that didn't seem so important a few days after I wrote them 
seem important again. I^m seeing them fit into the scheme of 
things. Yet I can be more detached about the problim 
situations I described — those are gorie~to be replaced by new 
ones. Now that the school year is over, I feel a distance" 
between myself and those events--l i ke i ' m readinq about 
somebody else. Perhaps that distance will allow more 

objectivity. 

"But I also feel a little sadness — and restl essness-- 
wheh I read the diary. i want to move bh— I dbn't want to 
intensely relive the .problems arid I lif^ht to apply what 
positive things, I've learned tb the coming year. I've 
learned a lot in the reading — hbw feelihqs abcJut people can 
change, how hurt Can fade away, that i f you estabi i sh ^ some 
basic goals and beliefs, those threads are woven through the 
fabric of your daily actions. J F5r example, my basic tenet 
of shared experience — shired. context being essential in the 
classrbbm surfaces on page after page.). ' 

. . the diary points up hbw much negative 

situations get a response— chi 1 drreh whb do what they should 
be doing don't get the time or recognition of the teacher 
that the troubl e-^makerS do. I need to make jure that I am 
reinforcing the pbsitive kids. I We seen Mr. Vaskb's 

attitude tbWard arid understanding of the kindergarten program 
change dramatically this year, and i feel that this grbUp has 
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been the catalyst. I've shared ideas and -feelings with him; 
Mary Lou has been an outer endorsement;, he's been physically 
present in the cl assroom; he's been positively rein-fBrced and 
in return is rein-forcing me. It^s been aR opening u^. that 
this group has generated — a good feeling that gets ej:tended 
beyond oneself.'- 

^i^ate_^, and Support^ -for Pr Q-fe55V(^R^ t^ve^lopment 

two women described in this paper fiave a l5t in 
common. They are both e;<per fenced early chi 1 dhood ' teachers 
who are deeply committed to helping children grow and learn. 
They are both black teachers in "white" iEhoois. They are 
both growing and learning i n. pr5-f iisi onai 1 y significant ways; 
Carol© through her professional association activities and 
Kate through , her work with program development for 
kindergarten children and parental ihvdlvemint. Tiiough there 
are many ways in whi ch they are alike/ there are numerBui 
ways in w.hich they are different. 

Carole was a middle child born in the inner-city into 
poverty „and a. large family supported by her mother j Kate was 
the eldest child in a family of four who lived comfortably in 
a small town. School was diff i cal t far Carole whose home and 
school life were intertwined in poverty. Kate worked hard in 
school but found it easy to eJicel. For her, school life wai 
actively encouraged and supported by a comfortabli family 
Carole is strbhgly motivated in her teaching to 
promote understandi hg and social dusti ci; _' to help her 
children to feel competent , .confident and to have pride in 
themselves^ Kate works very hard to help her children to 
develop responsibility and self-discipline and to acquire 
reading ski 1 1 s land atti tud :s that : wi 1 1 give them the greatest 
chance for success in the more academically oriented first 
grad^. Carole was strongly influenced by her mother to 
became a teacher; she remembers al ways wanting to be 5ne. 
Kate loved school but did hot. seriously entertain the idea of 
becoming a teacher, least of all a teacher of young children, 
until she had agreed to major in education at college. 
College for Carole was very difficulty while for Kate^ it was 
a chance to further e^<cel. Carol e has taken ah occasional 
workshop at a university since she began teaching; Kate has 
iTjany hours of coursework in addition to a Master's degree. 
Carole is heavily, involved in the professional teaching 
organization while Kate is not a member. 

f^^"iily li-fe for, the two teachers is very different. 
While: Kate brings her e:ccitement and f rustrati ons home to 
discuss with her husband who helps her reflect and "absorb" 
dai ly events^ Carole keeps school at schpol because her 
husband does not understand, nor wish to, heV life at school. 
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teachers acti vely support their development 
teaching in very di f f erent ways. They both seizi 
opportunities arid they create them. While Kate's principal 
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acti vel y supipcDrts her development through cdhversatibh ^ 

visi tatibhsj^ giving her special oppdrtuni ties for growth 

(Tabatha tectares) , Carole's prihcipal is suppDortive in a 
more distant way through casual conversation or providing 
materials she requests. 

Both teachers have colleagues with whoM they discuss 
school matters. In both cases^ col i eagues who are closest 
gebgraFihical 1 y in the school are those who are teaching 
"friends." In Kate^s case, her friends are also close 
friends outside of school; for Carole they are not. ' 

Stoth Kate and Carole had little communication with 
other teachers (other than the small group of close 
col leagues) in their buildings. During the time of the 
project, there occurred several instances of both teachers 
initiating i n vol vement with other colleagues, ihcUdihg their 

principals. Kate^s pri ncipal dropped i htb her classroom to 

-r.heck on events" daring my first visit to her classroom. Re 
found the time he spent visiting with the children enjoyable 
and r^ate commented favorably bh his presence. He began 
stopping in more frequently, and, even substitute taught for 
Kate one time. Their relationship, already a good one, has 
imprbved and he now understands better what Kate does and 
feels comfortable with young children. Carole invited her 
jDrihcipal in to assist the chidlren in a lessbh that she 
asked me to teach- it was the first time he had been in her 
room for "academic" reasons since evaluating her teaching 
once during her initial year in the school. She now feeis 
more confident in s^^^^I^bS, "for assistance. 

Jiate initiated a teacher ejjchahge with the first grade 
teachers in her bui 1 di ng whi ch turned out to be an eye- 
bpehing event which led to further communication and prbgram 

development. Carole initiated a slide presehtatibri to 

parents and children on an annual parent-teacher night. 
Slides were taken of the children in three classrooms 
throughout the day's activities. They cbmbined their parents 
and presented "Your Child's Day at School." 

SS-liLiJ:L?LyilS. Comments and Que st i ons . p 

When looking at how teachers support their bl^h 
pirbf essional development, i± becomes apparent that each 
teacher does so in a unique way that reflects their 
backgroqnd, experience, the schbbl setti hg , their children 
and their personal gpals fbr the children they teach as well 
as themselves. Several cbmmbh elements did emerge from the 
project, hbwever. Fbr each teacher, the following were 
cbhsequehces bf thei r ejjper i ence i n the year of study- 

[jgrnoSi^ of Ifgif^tLoh — Rate , Carol a and the f i ve other 
teachers were pleasantly surprised to find that "I 'm hot 
alone!" in many of their problems, thoughts, and feelings 
related to'teaching. "Just finding but hbw sbmebhe else's 
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day goes" was illuminating and dispelled many myths and -fears 
that "it's probably only me^ but. i i " * 

F^^gti^ of P ro-f essionai i sm — Teachers garihed ah image 
of themselves as professionals, an attitude that helped them 
to develop trust in themsel ves and in each other and ?urther^ 
their colleagues at school. 

Comp 1 eK4^ o£ Teachi nq—Closei y rrf^tid to the tWd 
topics above, the teacher sgai ned a greater understanding oh 
the cbmfDle:iity of teaching, of what they do, and of the 
content -in which they teach. 

_y4"^£^P4ll3. — Most of the teachers developed the ability 
to listen with a quiet heart. They emphasize the importance 
of understanding other perspectives^-a problem one can only 
overcome through listening openly. 

The ways in which these things and others came about is 

difficult to sort out« The three vehicles (which are 
inextricably related) provide major elements which pjrobably 
helped them to come about. 

Ji^O-iLir^ — The diaries provided a tbol to eiramine what 
the teachers did and why. They were able to capture the 
days' events, and their thoughts and feelings in such a way 
that they could come back and eKamine them later. They often 
found the "emotions" at the moment colored their actions. 
Later, from a di fferent perspective and in a calmer moment^ 
they came to better understand themselves. 

: §k^§r^§jLt9Jl~~B observed allowed several things to 

happen. Ttie teacher s found themselves looking at what they 
said and did from a dif fearent perspecti ve^-their own- They 
found "just having another adul ti n the room" was reassuring, 
if even only to listen or share experiences as they happened. 

&Lf c^spi^n----Di scussion with teachers whom they viewed 
as "professionals" seemed to open up hew avenues of thought 
?^9*iV^ teaching. In arji accepting ehvi rbhmeht they began to 
share ideas and feelings phly vaguely thought about ^ before^ 
They found themselves intellectually challenged. 

Two major themes emerged from the data and appear to be 
significant concerns if we are to think about support for 
teacher professional development; ' 

1. Row can we help to enable teachaers to Ibbl;; more 
deeply and more thoroughly at their own behavior 
and why they do what 'they do? to make teaching 
more thoughtful behavior? fls one project teacher 
said, "How can I write about teaching? I've never 
thought about it before. It's like breathing. You 
just do it." For Carole <as well as the otehrs) 
this was disturbing but it also promoted a sense of 
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professional worth. I appreciate He. " 

and 

Kdw do we help to provide the context in which 
teachers can look at concerns outsic|e their 
classrooms?' to the prof essi on and to the world at 
large? to the social, political, /and economic 
contents within- which they teach? to gain 
perspectives that permi t_ them to see their teaching 
within a broader context? or as Kate pat it, 
tends beyond dne's- sel?"? 



/ 

/ 
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"^^^^y aerry was in his ^i?th and iixth 

years of teaching in a K-2 schacl 
in an affluent suburban commuhity 

daring the project. Each day he 

cdmoiutas from the rural home 30 
miie^ away which he and his wife 
baiit during his first year of 
teaching. His wi f e ^ Sue ^ i s a 
school psychologi st in another 
school system- They have two 
children, ages 6 and i5i 

Fami 1 V, Education , Background 

In 1951 when Jerry w^s three years did his family moved 
from rural north central Tennessee to a farming area in 
northeastern Ohio. He w^>*^ the fourth child in a family of 
seven- As a young doy, he remembers a carefree existence and 
has especially fond memories df music^ "Music has always been 
a part of my life. I endoyed music as a child — my father and 
uncile played guitars and sang up a storm — also it was my 
favorite part of church- i began learning the guitar when I 
was 12 or 13 • - quit the first time because it was a lot 

like work— -but J regBiaBd niy interest and still play a lot-'' 
Jerry recalls of his childhood, "When I was a child time had 
little meaning. It meant seasons. Winter, spring, summer, 
fail. Sled riding and Mom's snow cream- eounting the days 
until the buds came out and we planned our garden out, 

planted and watched it grow. Then school is out, we play 

outside from dayl i ght ti 1 dar k , we w5rk in the garden and 
have fun. Harvest begins, school begins and the time is Just 
days between_hoi i days and winter comes ag;:, / . . . High 
school was one big social event. I was ah average student 
gradewtse. The main goal of high school was to graduate ! i 
had worked full time since my sophomore year as a service 
station attendant and was satisfied with myself, my lot in 
life- I wasn't e;:pected to do anything differently except 
perhaps to finally get a good job in a union shop. I worked 
for one year after graduation and was drafted- fis an 
alternative to the Army I jox ned the Air Force (one brother 
was an eri'-Marihe^ and another was in the Army in Viet Nam at 
that time) - 



stationed in New Mexico for ^bout 2 1/2 years 

after ^^my initial training as an Air Craft Mai ntenance 
Specialist . . . I traveled a lot, overthe states and Canada 
a few times. I met a lot of interesting people and learned a 
lot about myself. 

"One parti cuiar person I met was a ycDung lady who* 

taught second grade. She saw more in me than anyone ever 

had. She eventually obtained a promise from me to begin 
college after i left the Air Force. 

EKLC 
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"I spent my last year of Air Force service in Thailand. 
I had hot traveled to any s>:tent injhy ^^irst 19 years o-f 
lifei^ Those four years in the Air Force were a very 
rewarding and enr i chi rig exper i ence (after the initial shock 
and mostly in -^retrospect) . 

. "I returned home a_ changed person and I didn't really 

fit in. I had a tough -transition from military to civilian 
^i;^^- 1^ returned in August 1970_:^,nd I was headed fdr Houston 
in December 1970 carrying all I owned in my Chevelle. I 
lived with my brother (married^ two ki ds) -^-^though they were 
gone most of the time I was there (from April 5n)« / 

"I took a job as a construct i on plumber , a higliit 
cashier^j at a Stop-'N-Go and worked part time iri a butcfner 
shop. _Mn June of 1971 I began a summer semester at/ Sam 
Houston^State University. It was almost a disaster. Row ilL-^ 
prepared for university life could brie person be? Plenty! . 
- - However, I was determined as was my English professor so 
i managed. I cduld riot ^ . however , manage outtof-state tui t i on 
fees, so by August 1971 I was back in Seville Ehome^own] and 
in September 1971 a full time student at i M.S.tf. , Fultdfl 
brarich. Time and time again i would sign tip fair' a course, 
drop the course, take a remedial in the s^me 4u!bject and 
enroll the ne>tt guar ter i n that ^aurse and ^ee tldw I could 

manage. I managed. I took an iriterest in sociology and 

psychology and took quite a few courses iri those areas. i 
^S?"^^"^*"^^ years in undergraduate school^ acbumulating about 
230 or so quarter hours. I chose a major after three years 
and graduated after winter quarter, 1976^ in Childhood 
Educatidri. \ 

"Sue and I were married in August 11973, both iri 
uridergraduate school and Susie with a six-year-old daughter 
from.a previous marriage. We lived on the B. ll bill and what 
money i could make working at various jobs. SUa's folks gave 
as meat when Sue's dad would accept payment ff-dm farmers for 
whom he had repaired some equipment. They n^re gdod years. 
Jonathan was born in October of 1975 and after li got a job in 
school year 1976-77 Sue went bkck to ' schodji and got a 
master's in education and ah Ed i S. ^ i n School Psychdlbgy. 
It;s great to have a spouse in ^ rel ated | f i el d . Sh^ 
understands my job and I hers. It's helpful w>^eh you've had 
those days which make you "wish you ^ere a sales [clerk at May' 



At the begiririirig of the project Jerry was attending 
classes at M.S.U. as ari uhdecl ared 1 jma jor but "i^anirtg toward 
cdUriselirig." He has since cpmpleted a master *sl degree in 
Counseling. Rs he i ndi catedf' col i e§e was not eafey and since 
his marriage and the birth of ^bnattsan', clerAy has had 
difficulty bal ahcirrf hi ' f ami 1 y ' life^ work \at school^ 
construction on weekendsj and vacation periods, and His own 
further education. dne Evening inj ^pril Jerry wrote iri his 
diary of "Time," of feeling the weight pf ah imbalance of 

1 f I • • \ 
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responsibili-ty which he viewed in sharp contrast to when • he 



am 



a child and "time had little meaning." "Now, I 
consumed. My teacher day begins at 6:00 when I gefe up. I 
drive to work at 7:30, the kids come at nine. _They leave at 
3:30, i leave at 4:00-, I have class at 6:20 on Monday 
evenings and on Thursday evehi hgs. \ I am the vice president 
of car teacher assbciatidh and am involved in other work- 
related activities. I have a wi?e\and two children who 
deserve some, d-f my time which i give gladly, yet often not 
enough, I -feel. \^ 
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new house which we built as partners and which we 
care f or as par tners. ft constructi dh bUsi ness on the side 
which takes many Saturdays and Sundays and all summer. Then, 
there is time I need -for me. Where ddes\it go?" 

. Jerry spends some df his discretionary time out o-f 
doors, pj^antihg trees, tending to work atv home and attending 
■flea markets looking -for antiques. Thei'r\home is hear where 
He grew up and where his mother still lives;t It is alsd near 
Sue's parents. He takes pride in constructi dh and building 
items fcDr their home. He once wrdte in - his diary o? a 
deiightfai e^cper ience wi th hi s children df putting together 
an old bed and noted with pleasure that his mood carried over 
to school the next day., "I can't separate my home ii-fe -frt^m 
my, school li-fe. " Jerry and Sue soci al i ze wi th three o-f 
Jerry's cdlleagues and their husbands which tends to :further 
blur the disti net ion^;o? home and school -for -him« 

Jerry enjoys camping with his -family and plans well in 

advance -for trips. Ttrff year Jerry bought a large and well 
appointed van which the -family plans to use ne;<t summer fBr a 
trip to the East and the -fdlldwihg summer -for a trio to the 
West. , ^ 

Birthdays are a Cause for special celebration and Jerry 
looks -forward to August when he and his daughter cdmbihe 
their birthday in celebration.. 

Jerry enjoys writing pdg^s and songs under the name 

^Jeremiah Bradley.' He writes fdr himself and usually 
doesn't share his wdrk with others. Ris pdems "Just happen" ' 
and o-f ten have a 'first, run' feel to them^: Qne day in March 
he gave me a pdem with the message "1 thought I 'd share a bit"^ 
df my alter ego with you. if it doesn^t make sense to you-*- 
that 's ok- --I suppose it doesn 't have to make sense or have 
merit; it i^'^-'T^st there 

Thought • 
Given freedom 
pursues an endless journey 
^^upon a timeless sea 
It slips. intd quiet coves, ' 
to assimilate discoveries 
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as well as none at all 

sofnetimes, in thoughts most awesome gail-, 

it lumbers td' a Stall 

But tne wih<i3 oT time 

Casts it 6-F? again 

Another world to see 

find thus we, iearn 

each wave and crest 

•from sea to shiniii^ sea 

Thought 

without -freedom 
sinks. 

Jeremi ah Bradl ey 
March 22^ 19$1 



Pr b-fessionai Life 
Commurtkfe^ District , and School 

^^^"^^^ville, the community where Jerry teaches, is an 
upper, middle-class bedroom community bordering a middie- 
sized midwest industrial city. Its population including the 
township arid village is approximately 14^0(5>0. The schaal 
system enjoys a .gbcjd reputation , and in fact, many -Families 
move (to SUmmeryille in large part .because of the schools. 
Until Nthe last -few years the popul^^i on was growing with -few 
people moving out. More recently , m^y -families move in and 
out at two-and three-year intervals. Now 1/4 ov the 
households have lived in the area -for two years br less while 
1/2 have lived in th^ area -for five years or less. For eviry 
16 people who move intc the communi ty^l 3 move But. Most 
heads o-f households are sales people, pr5-f essi anal s , or 
executives in 1 arge 'corporations located in one of two nearby 



cr The school district carefully selects its .teachers. 
Maly are from Summerviiie but an increasing number, like 
Jerry, live outside the district. Salaries and working 
c-onditions are reflective of a large tax base (from both high 
property taxes and a major corporation within the district), 
and education as a high priority. There is, ior example, a 
"gifted" program for fourth through iixth grades with a full- 
time teacher. Staff turnover is very low. 

Jennings, where Jerr^ teaches, is a R-2 building 

located within a spatious campus along with a third grade 
building, a fourth and fifth grade bui 1 ditig , and 3u;^br and 
senior high school bull dings. ^ It is comprised of fourSwJngs 

^rid a cottage surrounded on bhe side ^by an at^raSive 

neighborhood of upper, middle-class hbmes^ The sctiooi\; i s 
landscaped wi th f Ibwerihf trees and scul ptured bushf si ' Many 
classrooms, i ncl udi hg Jerry ' s boarder a jandscape.d courtyarS. 
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In addition to 600 childrah^ the building bouses 22 cLassroom- 
teachers, a learning disabilities teacher and tutor, and art, 
musicj gym and speech teachers. The art and speech teachers 
divide their time between Jennings and another building* 
'^^^^^ is a reading consultant and a hal-F-time school 
•psychologist at Jennings and another psychologist -frBm. the 
county who also works in a iecond school. 

Jerry describes the sc^o51 and teacher responsibilities 
in this way. "Jennings is a friendly building with _gbod 
morale at this time. The school day is f rom S: 45 to 3:45 . . 
- We have Art (45 min. ) and Library <35^friiri«) once a week. 
Music (25 min. ) and gym (30 min. > twice a week. fl 40^fnihute 
lunch break on a good day.' The_krds eat in their room with a 
lunch mother volunteer . . >. I have two junioP high helpers 
in my room for one pfribd a day^ four days a week^ They are 
in a program called S.H.O.P. , Students Nil ping ^Qther People. 
They are a delight. We have a wonderful, parent support 
system. They are involved and interested at this age 
(children) and are^>^ery helpful. 

^"We have eight or nine teachers between the ages of 25 
and 35. Both^men a^e^h this category. We have 10 or so 
between 40 and d5. Then, there are four or five who seem to 
have come over^ oh the Mayflower. I get along with almost all 
of the teachers professionally and four or five personally. 
Our principal i's woman— middle-aged with a heck^df a. job to 
do. She get<^ ^ i ittl e uptight easily, but dofekn't seem to 
nold a grudge or drag it out. I haven't had ar^ unpleasant 
experience i^itb her in the five years I've been at Jennings. 
Generally speaking, she backs teachers in their* endeavors.^ 
She plays it strictly by the book thBugh. ^ach teacher 
serves on one or two little committees^. This year, I'm 
second grade chairman arid something else. Each teacher also 
has a rotating morning hall duty^ noon duty to ^ gather the 
children from outside and bus duty^ in the afterhTbon. I am 
serving as our Associ ati on^ Vi ce President' and have been. 
Building Representative' two different times. 

"Our staff gets along fairly welljat kll our soEiai 

functions. There are some, a preci ous f ejfc , yho* do riot attend 
these functidntz for some reason or another. , They are not 
missed (or so i t sterns)." - 

Par ent s * ♦ 

■ . * 

E:;:terisive parent involvement i'n school is viewed as- ah 
asset but with attendent problems. ficcbrdirig to Karen ^ a 
close col league* and friend of Jerr^r, parents "do- a* jlot of 
volunteer work. They have mbre-^ a say in education, so 
there are m^ny nbn-educatprs making educational decisions. A 
lot of them are hbh-wor king pareTits and they need something 
to do and they ^^jant to be iri scha|||i . The parents really care 
and will take time to work; with ttie school ^ " Teachers like 
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the lunch period but are pleased ahd encouragid by its 
success. 

In addition to a 1 arger-than-average number b-f mothers 
who work as volunteers, all parents are invited to school at 
least three times a year to visit. ' Two meetings aPe- 
scheduled in the evening, one in the fall and another in the 
spring when the children are al so, i nvi ted^ In between these 

^^'"^=1 parents are encouraged to visit their child's 

classroom on a specified day. Activities in the classroom 
proceed as usual with the except i on- of a row d-f chairs -For 
the parents. , Jerry feels that mast of ' the children really 
enjoy having the parents around, "even the ones whose parents 
can't come enjoy the other parents being there. It's a 
yearly affair that gives the parents a chance to iii what 
thear , child does for 6 1/2 hbUrs a day ... The EhiidFen are 
always excited . . . They are usually well behaved and enjoy 
the change of. pace. I don't get too excited when I have 
company in my room. . I try to have a very open attitude 
toward visitors of any kind. it sets a good tone for the 
I don't do anything special or bUt bf the ordinary. 
When we keep a regular schedule and pace everything goes 
smoothly. I enjoy the excitement." 

Principaij^ Staff Develbpfflef^ ae^ Col leagues 

-Mrs. Milma Jackly/ the principal, does what she can to 

promote prpfessibrial and staff development. She plans bnce-a- 
month staff meetings which often include inservice segments 
during which guest speakers report briefly, ori current topics 
Jerry usually feels that only a small pbrtion bf the 45-60 
minutes is worthwhile. He feels that "the few minutes spent 
conveying pertinent and impbrtaht .information ind 
disseminating ideas" is time Well sperit. "Twenty minutes on 
why the noon aides didn't take the kids out" isn't. He 
laments that five' mihUtes allocated for open forum isn't 
enough. Recal 1 i hg • recent meaningful segments of the staff 
meetings, Jerry says, "The superintendent talked fbr 10-15 
minutes bn finance. He took the initiative tb come bUt. It 

Was very worthwhile. Another time teachers talked about 

workshops they had attended. That Was wbrthwhi 1 e. " Jerry 
says that t+ie faculty meetings are being turned into "mihi- 
inservices." A colleague, he says, is upset at the time 
being used in this way and Jerry agrees, "I see it ai a time: 
for Willy Cthe principal 3 to share with us what she can't on 

paper; — things that we can react to. A lot of times I think 

she could handle it better." Jerry adds that as grade level 
chairperson, he pjuts out memos in lieu of most meetings. "As 
^^^^n^i^^l statement^ • i 'ye^ rarely attended ari brgahized 
meeting that was; time efficient or that warranted my presence 
fbr the duration^ " 



. • For years when money was avai 1 abl e ?or prb?essi onai 

deyeiopment Mrs. Jackly sppriscpred teachers' who attended. 
con-ferencBs and workshops outside the district. Now she is 
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afele drily to provide sctbstitute teachers. She recalli years 
not long ago when she drove to a d^y-lorig cbh-fiFince with 
^^^^ral teachers, enjoyed lunch arid had prBdactive discussion 
throughoat the day. 

----- - \t 

_^ In addition to monthly morning sta-f-f meetings^ Wilma 
meets monthly with grade level chairpersons. During the timi 
between, the chairpersons meet fdrmally and/or infoPmaily 
(depending upon their preference) with teachers at their 
grade level to work on curricular, ■instructional and other 
personal^ professional concerns that arise. Mrs. Jackly 
^thinks that this arrangement works well , "They meet, arid 
share and resolve problems without me. It bperis up 
communicatibri. They can open and deal frankly with 

issues^ They can lay it out. Ixthirik it is good for the 
Chairperson. He learns to iisteri, to open up a bit, to 
become open to^ ideas." On occasiomi when minoF problems 
arise, Mrs. ' dackiy tells tm teacher to "g5 to- him £the 
teacher in quest i on 3 Don ' t mit in the middle"; and "I 
think it's helped ..." ; : 

Two formal days are sfefe ^side each year far ins^srvice 
education activity for the diiefrict;, che iu^t -before school 
begins and one in January. Teachers hsve their choice as to 
which of the two days tlTsy wiljl sperid at the ?.3rmal diitrict 
session and which they will spend in tHeiP room in 
organization and preparatibri for teaching. Usually an 
outside -specialist makes a presentation 5n a topic bf 
interest (teachers are bf ten poled for^ their suggestions) tb 
the total grbUpiri the morning; then, after lunch small 
groups (mbst bften divided by grade level), weet tb discuss 
the tbpic arid implications -for teaching. Jerry feels that 
"Sbme CsessionsD are more meaningful arid productive thari 
°^Sm''^' '^"^ ^^^^ reflection of every day living, iiri't 

•J 

. ' Staff meetings, sbcial events (Chri stmas party) , "and 

inservice educatibri sessions are the only times that the 
entire staff meets as a group. Because the school is divided 
spatially into wings, teachers only see some bf. their 
colleagues wheri they pass in the hallway on their way to art, 
gym, music or the library. During a staggered lurichti mi,' 
teachers have a chance to converse with those teachers who 
have the same lunch shift includiri^ ("special" teaEhePs, 
parent volunteers and on occasibri student teachePs) i BeEaase 
the staff is comprised of bbth' smokers and norismBkePi, every 
other day is designated a riorismoking day iri the lounge. 
Since Jerry and his closest colleaguei are rionsmokers, they 
eat, as a small grbup iri an empty classroom next to the Iburige 
every bther day. 

Jerry enjoys a close relationship with fbur teachers at 
Jerinirigs. "When a part of the prof essi brial s are also friends 
It makes my job even more pleasant. We help one anBtheP 
professionally by sharing ideas arid cbricepts. ThrSugh 
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discussibri and application wb find many hew avehlies that lead 
to our common end- Since we are -fri^hds^ we also provide the 
emotional support and Understahdi ng that each o? us . needs. 
Down days seem wbrthl ess~but wi th : understand! ng and 
empathy—they can be altered to be functional, worthwhile 
dgys. I cherish my friendships. "Two teachers, Karen and 
Lbretta, both second grade teacFiers, have classrooms near 

Jerry's. Diane works in the library and often shares a ride 

to and -from schoai with Jerry. Connie is ah energetic first 
y^^^j»_ -fir-st grades* teacher whose classroom faces Jerry's from 
across the courtyard. Karen, Loretta and Jerry fPequently 
converse before, after and during school. They share special 
events (movies, guitar sessions) and often pop in to each 
other's classroom to tell of a circumstance that "won't 
keep," to inquire about a problem for which they would like 
immediate advice^ or to drop off a "misbehaving" child for a 
"time out" in the other's room. 



first year of teaching for Jerry was a diffictilt 

one- "My first year in teaching^ I almost lift that school. 
Socially I didn't fit." When asked why he felt this way, 
what evidence he had that he "didn 't f it , " Jerry looked off 
into space »in front of him and' after: a moment said, "Material 
things mean a 1 og Eat Jenni ngs3— -cars , clothes, vacations . . 

. I drove an old F^ambler; my clothes were threadbare; I was 
dust out of school; Sue had just had_ Jonathan; and I hadn't 
had a vaction for three years! find* I was a young man^ Most 
of them were older women and they didn't know how to relate 
to me." He found himself teaching in a community where even 
had he wanted to^ he could ' not afford to live. Being new, 
Jerry had to learn about many things: staff memL'^rs, 
children; do^s and don 'ts, conventions, expectations, roles 
and responsibi 1 tties- He had to 1 earn many things himself 
and he sometimes didn'i: know which questions to ask. One 
incidence stands out «hd seems to continue to coloP~ his 
feelings about "Halloween" and further, his teaching at 
Jennings. "At Halloween when the children dress up, so do 
the teachers, but hb one told me that, so there 1 was, the 
Only teacher in the building twithout a costume on3. j- few 
teachers even had the nerve to say, *Qh, didn't you know?' 
The ne^t year I didn't dress. I wouldn't no matter what!" 
Two examples several years later serve- to illustrate the 
impact and influence that his first year and the Halloween 
incident have had on Jerry's mdbds and cbhcbmitantly on his 
teaching. Jerry talks about juhibr high school administrator 
whom ha mistrusts, "He uses people. Dh,. he's amiable and 
nice and all^, but I don't like him. At Halloween he was 
trying tb embarrass me in front of all the children. He 
said, *Ohj that's a nice costume^ Mr. Brow^niee, who are you?' 
All I cbuld think of ^was, ^Ah administrator I ' Boy, did that 
shut Him up!" In October of his sixth year, Jerry wrbte i'h 
his diary^ "Tomorrow we ' eel ebrate' Halloween, a thbrbughly 
disgusti'ng event for me. This week has beeh^ ior the most 
part^ wastedi | haven't felt like writing, it's a depressing 
time^ and I'll 6e joyous when tombrrbw is finished." 
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. Jerry became -friends with Nancy ^ the teaEher next door, 

who left the fol lowing year to teach in Texas. The 
*''^^"'^shiP remains as their classes continue to correspond by 
mail. Nancy was the "leader" o-f a small group of teachers 
including Jerry who enjoyed a high degree of camaradirii 
often meeting Tor breakfast in SummerviUe before school. 
i^'^^y describes the group (that now includes Karen, Loretta, 
giane and Connie) in this way. "The Summerviiie Health 
:Society IS not an organization. There are no dues, scheduled 
nieetings or of f i cers^ It ' s a group of friends who go Out for 
.breakfast when we feel like it to give us a break from the 
ordinary and to generally have a good time. There is never a 
dull rocrnent and i t ' s a wonder ful way to begin a day. Thi 
naps.i>, ^ convenient reference. Somebne wiU say, 'i need an 
and i.t s on. it's selective. We are all good fFiinds 
Mirn -otal trust and respect for One another. So, it's not 
an exception to be oneself; it's the rule. it's another way 
to feel good. " - 

According tc? Jerr^y^ his friends are an important 
influencejon his life at school . He wrcte the following about 
Diane. "Di,ane and a - ide together. Sometimes only one day a 
week, I sometiffijjs as often as four days a week. . She's a rt^at 
lady and we've become good friends. The 45-minute ride seems 
short iwhen we ride together. Sometimes the Conversation 
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light .'and comical , sometimes seri ous/and comical . Me talfc 
about school, life, situations^ poli,ti'Es--yoa name it. Diane 
was a fourth grade teacher, then--a^f i f th -and^v i s now Our media 
services specialist. She still teaches the 'Great Books 
Series' and other things^ so she is in touch with the 
classroom. She is another friend that: Xmakes up oar 

unofficial 'mutual aid society.' She's a good listeniF and i 

try to be too. it s important to have pjeople to share your 

life with, those who Understand and yet try n5t to judge. 
It^s more of a good coUriselihg session than anything. She's 
also a member of the SHS. " 

\ ' ' 

Jerry 's Te achiriq ' . ' " / 

"•^t the elementary Sevel I find the essence of 
education , and the essence of life essentially the same." For 
Jerry educ^ation and life seem to roll along; they have their 
ups and do'wns, bat for the most part the direction is forward 

so it seems. " Forward is predictable. TeaEhing is like - 
construct! Dn\v, a slow process of moving toward an end product, 
"i try to \ make learning a comfortable and enjoyable 
experience. \It^'s a safe, structured environment with few 
surprises^ I've learned that they can put a lot into what 
they are .doing when ^they aren't worried abOut their 
ehvirbhment . ; . I try to^ provide structure and guidance and 
present alternative routes \to a prescribed goal . . . I asn 
happy about getting up and going to work in the mornihg. The 
children provide, a fresh challenge daily. Some with thiiF % 
eagerness to learn, . others ^ith their eagerness not to. i 

71 
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View my job as a section on ^ cdhtihuum. * My responsibility 
being to guide my children from ehdihg first gPaders to 
beginning thi rd graders. In ^a sense I am a custom 

contractor. I have the archi tect ;s desi gn (the curriculum). 
1 have the building materials (the educational materials in 
abundance). I simply coordinate the construct i on ^ using the 
design and the materials to produce a soUhd product—the 
education of a child. I can't do this alone. I must havi 
people to support me. I do, in my administratBF and the 
professionals with whom I work. 

P'^Dviding this "safe, structured environment" with "no 

surprises" takes time. The _art teacher conveys similar 
thoughts to Jerry as he dropped his children off in the art 
rodm for the first time in September, "How dpes it feel to 
begin all over again? Just when ydu had a class working near 
perf ection^ now you begin at the . bottom again?" Jerry 
thought about her questions and later wRote, "i have to 
wonder about the , energy expanded by the tiachers and students 
alike near the beginning of each year that is devoted wholly 
to becomirig."_ He explains that "children can becdme self- 
actualized* They can work through those levels dri a surface 
basis, up to a point of being their dwh pDersdri in this 
cl assr cbfh- " * 

Starting out ^or Jerry is starting over for "Many 
Ct:ruldren3 are starting dver. They are not at the same 
levei. They lose it over the summer if they don't do it. 
if it f';s^.2n^t r£?ached an institutional stage." 



jinniriQ the ^cfvooi year, Jerry finds different 
demands than he experienced daring the middle arid erid of the 
previous year^ The exci tement of begiririirig again is tinged 
with the desire to return to more (zarGirGe tiate^o Not only 
must Jerry "start over" at schdol, he must b^gin a niw school 
year at home and at the University where he takes classes.. 
His schedule routines, arid responsibilities all shift. In a 
fail entry of Jerry's diary (that will be priiented later) ho 
recalls a simpler time of life when he was in the service arid 
relatively free of responsibility. He writes pdetically of. 
longing to return to that setting. 

By the last month of school , Jerry's feel i rigs are very 

different. Now, rather than escapirig to another time, Jerry 

relishes the aura of life iri his classroom as he feels the 
school year rapidly cdricludirig. The "work^' or "EBnstruct i r^n " 
^^__i^'"geiy accomplished. What isn't appears of little 
consequence. "The .idys are now personal and mostly have td 
do with the kirid of concerned and oBirxnq ^^ttltudes I've 
promoted thrdughout the yearw 

"I find myself observing their behavior cdristaritly arid 
usually with deep satisfaction. They really like one 
another. The timid ones ' have learned to stand their ground 
(and : still be liked!), and the cdritrdi lers have learned to 
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give in once in^ while arid have found that comprcDfhis© is an 
alright thing. The same thing brinp^ Sr^dness^ — they hatve come 
so -far as a group and as individuals and I'm soon to lose 
them and begin to see their smiling faces and have them grab 
my hand and squeeze with all their might! 

"We We tal ked a great deal about third grade~we even 
visited it the other morning. It's another step in breaking 
the tie. We have finished our basal series and arc? now in 
. different groupings reading novels — discussing e^ch chapter 
in personal and interpretive terms. We are growing closer 
each day — hearing the day we must part altogether. All of 
this has drastically altered my teaching habits and their 
classroom/school habits. 

classroom shifts into high gear each morning ' by 
9:10. They are al 1 try ihg desparatel y to have ai. much of one 
another as they cah~and all of me that they can get. They 
are constantly looking and talking and have an excessive 
amduht of energy. There is :rarely a solid block of quiet 
time. This would never have happened a month ago — it's the 
ehd-of -the-year syndrome. An annual event. 

_i'^Y^'"yt^ing is more intense. There is more awareness, 
more spontaneity and more creativity. That changes the way i 
go about my daily task of teaching. 

. . The excitement, the amount of work to do, both 
in the classroom and teacher paperwork, the eutra things we 
do in May/June and spring itself combines into ah accel erated 
day^ daily. Everyone's high — I've not caught up in days." 

In side derry ' s CI assroom 

^^rry'^ classroom reflects his attempts to provide the 
secure envirbhmeht he describes. Desks are usually in three 
or four double rows with the children facing each other. 
Artwork when di spl ayed i s neati y tacked on the 'long wall 
bulletin board at the back of the room. On the board are 

also elements of "assf rt i ve di sci pi i ne , " ^ technique of 

controlling the chi 1 dren ' s behavior which lists the room 

rules and consequences of disruptive behavior. Jerry's desk 

the back, of the room and immacul ate. The f ew bookcases 
around the room are neatly filled.^ Two mdveabie storage 
boxes contain the children's coats and boots. Beside the 
chal kboard 'that stretches most of the way across the front of 
the c J assroom and perched on a ledge under a narrow window 
sits s large, br ight-eyed , stuff ed^ptnk panther who smiles 
but on the hallway. Beside the panther is a long, harrow 
table with small chairs where Jerry holds, reading groups. 

_"io'"ning Jerry writes neatly the day 's assignments 
°n__'the board. Along the left side of. the room are windows 
that face into the courtyard. A few red geraniums sit on the 
ledge looking . as if they are hungry and thirsty but hot 
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totally unhappy. 

The room is heat and ordered — almost starkly so. 

Occasional ly, craft project bunnies or Christmas trees or 
bt ler objects hang from the lengths b-f -flourescent lights 
that hang over the children's desks. 

At the beginning of the project Jerry had a ia?>ge set 
o-f tools along the wal 1 . When asked where they disappeared 
to, Jerry said that he took them home because the schbbl 
couldn't afford wood for the children to use for building. 
Oh the same wail a large one-door cabinet stands. Jerry 
keeps his coat, guitar and coffee cup and other materials 
neatl y stowed i nsi de. 

& !'B.e qulation" Day. arh# tHe CHi Idreri 

Although Jerry oc^sionaliy wrote and spoke about ''down 
days" ("Down days seern^ worthl ess — but with understahdihg and - 
empathy Cother^ teachers]-- -they can be altered to be 
f unctional , ^warthwhi ie days."), he more frequently made note 
of good d^ys. When asked to describe what he meant by "good" 
Jerry wrote the following. '*Gbbd is regulation. By that 1 
^"gjg'^^Cegulgr as opposed to irregular or out of the ordinary, 
©ood is then, specific to each person, groups unit, event. . 

"Regular^ then, deals with how one is.. If I've 
observed my class as I should, then i should know most bf the 
behaviors to expect from any given chi Id. If that child 

^^'"^ins in the realm of*e:;pected behavibrs during any given 

day. then I can say he/she has been 'gbbd. ' regulation day 
for that child. (Even though some of those individual 
behaviors may be somewhat distractive and leaning toward 
undesirable — as long as they aren't surprises ^ ) 

"Good for a class is when they have remained inside 
that circle of behavi ors whi ch may be expected of them as a 
^J'^i^- There will be fussing, arguing, misunderstandings^ 
disagreements^ joys, laughter , sharing^ discovery, warmth, 
tender ness_ and even moments bf quiet — -all of which (and more) 
^'^e expected in a regular day~ahd if there aren't any 
surprises, then the Unit (class) has been good today . 
the condition more than the moral character of the child, 
class, etc. . . (I) attempt to capture an essence, a 
condition. Good is a regulation day, no more, tio less ..." 

Jerry describes in writing the events and interactions 
that make up ihe beginning of a "regulation day" under the 
topic "Essence of Teaching." "3:45, the entry bel 1 ri ngs and 
here theycome. Sandy is usually first in the room since he 
is a walker. Sandy is a little loud and usually in a grand 
mood in the mornings — probably because he is going to be away 
from home for 6 or so hours. He's a smart little Boy — not 
e;jceptidnal— -but smart. This morning he wahteS me to give 
him a 'divide' p'^oblem. (More of the walkers and sorrie early 
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riders were -filing in.) 'QK^ what is 24 divided by ...^^ 
hem-hawed a while and came up with 4z Hot bad. (Sandy) * 
know addition, subtract, multiply and divide^ but I don't 
know ABLEGER yet. My brother is taking RBLEBER in the eighth 
grade and he's not supposed to until the ninth and Boy is my 
mom g)ad. . S yelliri about why's he takih it so early.' It 

seems Sandy's mother is al ways yell i ng about something . Me, 
as a school-, issue report cards on a non-graded system. Her 
first question to me in the November parent conference was 
••What do these checks translate into grades?' (How many ways 
can you say THEY oeN'T!) You see, Sandy's older brother is 
in the STREjeH PRQeRAM, the gifted class. I warned her about 
comparing siblings—since each is an i ndi vidual —but she and 
dad insist and it has really produced ah ambivaieht second 
grader. When I have to talk to Sahd^ about ar^ infraction or 
somf? concept clarification he cowers,^ mumbles and dreads a 
didhf rbhtatidn of any sort. ftt his own admission, in his 
autobiography, Sandy, likes absolutely -nathihg about second 
grade, school or just about anything else. 

, ''8:50. Timothy — lock at my new sneakers <i'ni 

important:) I got a hew pair of dress shoes too^-they're at 
home—for my birthday, remember, it was last Friday • . . 24 
divided by 6, dh yeah, that^s 4^ because 4 times 6 is 24— 
right? Yes, Timothy, that^s right — very good — would you like 
td take lunch count this morning? 

"The room is half full by now— ^ LUNCH COUNT M?? 1 
thought you (meaning me) were goi rig td take . lunch count to be 
able to say hello to al 1 df us'— ft CHORUS FROM THE CLASS. 
Weil,. yes, but I think Timothy will do a good job this 
morning. I'll sit*here and say hello as you go By. 

"9:00. Me - Heii5, Bieha. 

D» • (leans on me, gives a hUg — gets one 

back ) 



Me - Are you ok? 
Yeah, fine. 

Kirk - go next door to Mrs. Mascio's and see 
if she has change for that quarter so^f" can 
give, you change for your milk money. 

K - Who is Mrs. Mascid? 

Me - (I 'm si tting, Deeha leaning oh flie, head on my 
shoulder), -kirk^ she's right next door^ 

Enter--a girl from Mrs. M's room wanting change for a 
quarter (common practice). QK,. Kirk, try 
Mrs. Silva (Kirk hesitate^- heads for the 
door). 



D. - 

Ms - 
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Marie - Can i do buses? 
Me - yes, 

David - me after Marie? 
Marie -I'm brownies! 
David - darn! 

Kirk comes back - I'll just take two miiks. 

Me ~ Kirkj I still don't have a nickel to give 
you. Do you want someone to go with you? 

Kirk - Well, yes really. I'd like that. 

Me ~ Deena (still absorbing me) will you go with 
Kirk? 

been a - Sure. f^lrk, c'moOy let's go i 

Kirk has a 145 ID and is afraid 5f his shadow. Deena doesn't 
have a dad_and I have been her male image and source since 
September. Sometimes she hugs me and laughs hy^tG r-icall v , 

Jt's finally 9s05 and the class bell rings - time 
to begin dur day — right? 

Sandy - stroke for division 

.;; Timothy - stroke fcDr responsibility 

Deena -God only knows - Mom spent last three 
weeks in Las Vegsis - came home for a long 
weekend. She, Deena and brother at home went 
to Indiana to visit two older brothers in 
military school and Monday morning Deena was 
off to school and mom to the Bahamas. . . 

_ Kirk - I don'h know. S simple task that almost 

^ny of my chiii^re^ would volunteer to do . 
• ■ avoid . . . something I 

almost caught too late. 

9:10. i search for Diantha - she missed Thursday 
and Friday to visit her dad since he's in 
town - visitation rights. She is a quiet one 
-I know she cares deeply for me and we have 
^ aood: relationship. She looks tired. Her 
cords are dirty and sfie is Sore quiet than 
Usual. I have a conference with her mom oh 
Friday, I teii her it's good to have her 
back. She smiles and nods. (It's good to be 
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back!) 

9:10 - 9:^0. Monday morning. 6YM - Good! Why do 
I feel as though I need a break already? 
Somewhere between 8:45 and 9:0S I_had contact 
with aboat 23 individuals with 23 different 
sets of needs and expectations.'* 

derry proceeds ^to write a descr ipti ve paraigraph about 

each child in Nil room. He §Fiients perceived 

characteristics (often with evaluative comments/of each child 
and usually includes affective comments related to himself. 
Several ej^amples follow. 



^^LSD^A - loves me and makes ho bones about it. 
^Iso ••hates"- school and makes ho bones about that- We 
working toward a medium. 



She 
are 



I onjA likes to please, but is an individual . He 1 kes 
to roam free ^ trying to stay in the. acceptable boundaries. I 
wish I had a roomful of^ Tonys. 

Ngggy. - wants attention and affection but it's hard. 
She screws around - doesn't listlh and doesn't try ^ perhaps 
she doesn't know hgw to do as she shoLil.d *^ she has a rough 
:iome life, though both parents are teacher^ - nothing in life 
is sure. She's a strange one. 

kiy£±e ~ one of my criers, in the beginning I worked 
closely with mcn:v and we overcame the crying. Sometimes I 
would just hold her and ^Bt her cry. The kids seemed to 
understand, i sure as hell wish I could. 



jobbi.e - my other crier. Nat £it all like Laurie. 
;i'li fight this, Mr. _ Brdwhlee. It's just that I'd like to 
be home with Jane (little sis, S yBS(r^ old) - we had so much 
fun this summer.' She fought it and beat it. Oh, I held 
Bobbie too. Equal treatment , you know. I love them both - 
actually - I love them ai i w 



Brian - the 

tender in feelings 
and he is more able 
ti6HTLY! 

Susag^ — probab 
combihed with her 
more than she can ha 
of empathy. That 
Her heart cries for 
of his iifsi She 
kindergarten.^ 



biggest boy in my room and the most 
boy or girl . He is beginning to mature 
to deal with his tender feelings. Tread 

ly th^ most mature . emotional i y - yet when 
superior academic ability it's sometimes 

ndle^ She, like Brians has a great deal 

s of ten difficult for an eight-year-old- 
her little brother who has been sick most 
s proud that he is now in our regular 



■ Terri - she ;s really pretty. little rich girl, whose 

siblings are a* high school senior and a college saphcr::?^\^^^ ^ 
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She's spoiled and talks baby talk sometimes. She is 
cognizant of her talkirig abiiity (often a liability). She is 
sweet and congenial. i like her loads. She has it made. 
She's a champion of the underdog. It would be intere?sting to 
follow her life for the next 15 or 20 years. 

Qhr i sjti na - bh the other hand is quiet and shy. She 

has to put her_ head in my ear.- The other day she gave me a 
drawing . fi HOT AIR BfiLLOGN. The message read: I LOVE YOU. 
She laid it on my desk and walked a few feet away - turned 
and waited for my e>fpression. When I smiled with obvious joy 
she barely grinned and walked away - end of message. 

iaiz - she believes that there isn't anyone at ail like 
mei She has her two youhgersi sters convinced that second 
grade will be all for n^iught if they have anyone but me for a 
teacher. She was redesigning her father's hair to look like 
mine. I chatted with her mother today - she said Susan lives 
and breathes Mr. Browniee. That ' s. sometimes hard to live up 
to - especially when you are the last to know. I could have 
blownit somewhere in the first half year of school andhiver 
been the wiser had sbmebhe hot told me. 

Robert. - a quiet ^ handsome young mani Hi *5 mother has 
nothing but praise for me. S^ys she blesses the day tHlt 
Robert began his second grade career. He cares, he tries, he 
enjoys going to schooi -- a turn around from ^irst grade. 
Again, I was the iast to know. Ho seemed like one of the '^ew 
regulation i ads you meet.. Happy go luCky. Blessed with go5d 
looks and some .smarts. I never knew he had :a change of 
anything until after the fact. Apparently my automatic pilot 
works well I only wish I .understood . 



After describing each child, Jerry sammarizes, "Now, 
back to the essence of teaching~i have to deal with these 26 
individuals on a daily basis. They work together^ play 
together, grow together and share me. Teaching is much more 
complicated, intricate, emotionally demaridihg (draii^ihgl' and 
often more frustrating than the hice^ neat thteor.^ticai 
designs" 

Along with Jerry's desire for structure , * routine^ and 
neatness, he wants the children to be responsible and 
independent. He feels that order and the ability and choice 
to follow directions must be established as soon in the year 

as possible. For exampie, on one occasion early in the 

school year Jerry confiscate^ a child's work, crumpled it and 
threw it away because the child was completing his 
assignments oat of order which Jerry pointed but was clearly 
written on the board; ' 



Jerry goes to great lengths to e>^plain rales, 
regulations and protocols. While leading his children to the 
art classroom in September^ he stopped them -and eKplained why 
they were to walk in lines on the side of the hall? "i4e share 
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it^" arid he tdld them specificai iy what they coold and cauld 
hot touch dn the way- 



Related to the child 's respdnsibiiity for -Fblldwihg 
derry's rules arid di recti dhs^ he feels a f^trong 
respdnsibi li ty to exercise fair treatment of the children^ 
"Fair treatment" is defined as equal treatment il lustrated in 
his use of ^'assertive di scipl ine" which applies equally to 
each child. "It is based Bn the premise that I have a right 
to teach without being interrupted by misbehavior and each 
student has a right to learn without bei rig interrupted by 
misbehavior which ndt dnly interferes with their thought 
patterns and cdncrentratibri—i t steals me frdm them since I 
must deal wi th the problems." Jerry feels that "we all have 
td learn the ; e;<pected ' behaviors of our social situations" 
Jerry frequently wrote and tal ked aHout h i s responsi bi 1 i ty to 
the children. "I can^t allow one child to take me away from 
the others," Another example of Jerry's wish to prdvide 
equal treatment is in his use of "Hug Days," These are 
specified days where the children come through a line and 
give and receive e hug f ronv *J^try» Children do not have to 
participate, but according td Jerry, 957. of them do. 'It's a 
gratifying experierice for me . . .1 feel each child shdcdd 
have h^d^ at least, tKe opportunity to experience this. Qn 
the very next Wednesday^ the chi 1 dren desi gnated it as "hug 
day*' ^*ave desi gnated each subsequent Wednesday as such. 

> ';hey have made Wednesdays special for themselves and 

^Sirir.^^^ df Joy and Sati sf^c^-i l^fv 

Jerry sums uj? a day February. "fill in all , a good 
day — hot a lot heppeniniij. " A few days later he writes of a 
"nice even keel day. . . Nothin*g much happening." He 
frequently wrote of enjoying days "with no surprises." With 
this as a context^ Jgrry derived satisfaction, even jay, from 
several sources. ifiese can be from b'^oad conditions and the 
general flow of the days ' events or from specific, arid what 
might seem to an outside observer, rather t-"ivial incidents. 

First off, the setting was usually one of order. This 
enabled Jerry to attend td happenings that might on a less 
"stable" day heve gone unappreciated. But, often the actual 
events that brought pleasure were- spontaneous and 
unpredictable^^ . Three categories of satisfying experiences 
include those with Jerry and the children^ Jerry and 
coiieagaes, and recognition from the' children and others 
(usual iy frdm a child or parent). 

Jerry ami tM^ Childre n Many df Jerry's joys with the 
children dccUr when the setting is relaxed and personal, and 
when they are behaving in ways th^t are uniquely themselves. 

These are less "directed*^' activities or^ as Eisner il979:) 

might term thein, "structure seeking" activxtiesi iBehavior^ 
by design i sn *t predictable , but, Perhaps not sarprisingiy, 
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m^n-jr d-f these ddcumerited experiences take place in the secbiid 
hal-f the school year a-ftter routines and res(3rdrisi|bi lities 

are ?or the most part mastered r^he cl ass .^Uncti oned; w as' 
a social anit and " sh ar ed^t h ems'e i ves. " Gften pleasant 
eicperiences are related td*the same Tew children and in. some 
cases, the experiences are directiyv related to \Jerry*'s 
special interests such'as poetry' or writing. \ 

- _ _ , _ _ \ _ ' - ; ■ \ 

Birthday celebrations a-ften-.tddk piace on "good days, " 
Jerry writes about Davi d ' s ^par ty . "He bi^oOght in doaghnats 
and a drink. The kids loved It !* They also enjByed it when I 
gave David his birthday 'spanking.' WhatVa dramatic event' 
He was all smiles!" \ 

Within a week Jerry wrote o-f two satis-fying experiences 
related to Martha. -found a stack d-f 3 ;< 5 cards on my ' 

desk this morning. Some of Martha '*s pbetryi, * This is my 
f avdr i te: -\ 

\- 

Red leaves, green leaves 

The red leaves and "green leaves \ ^ 

Are -playing hid and go seek 'I , y 

The red leaves are trying not to peaki " • / 

A few days later^ Jerry wrote about " Mar tha ^ s Books— Her 
ChriGtffias gifts to me. They s^re called GHoose Your Own 



yott 



Adventure. And , 1 i teral 1 y ths^t 's what yc^.^ rnust do as / 

read through the book. I've begun readi ng - - : .r2i j^^ the^cii 

and they are. working as a unit to choosfe ' W-^ir 1 ^aths. It\ 
started as pure -fun and it's tuhned into a fantastic learning 
situation . . Jerry found that after*^ *€he children 

collectively decided upon a path that "led nawhere^" they 
enjoyed thinking about why that happerfed ' and V^hat dthgr ; 
possible 'i routes they might return to select. The adveritufe 
cbhtihued, --until school was out in June. Although ^all 

holidays-^^ and especi al 1 y Hal 1 bwe^ch , are not a cause far' 
jubilation to Jerry,- he eagerly deLcribes ^"Valentine 's Party ' 
Dayj You can feel the ejccit^ment build all week iBhg. .it's 
o-ften more eKci ting ±fean_ Christmas or Hal 1 5wien_ ( the three ' 
biggies in Elementary Education) . "This morning tjney were as 
high as ki t^^s^ eagerly awaiting thi party, and card e:<change. 
All, j3r most all^ of the girls dressed u^. What a • lovely ^ 
sight! The boys as weiij Ail in some kind of red and ' ^ 
anticipating the events o-f the day. It is a wonderful, ti^-^ - 

it's their dayj Needless to say, we fall but of routjr^^ncl 

do a few different things becaa^e tbday rbutihe is^/tlib " last 
on the list* _ it is'notfnjing more thah_^bd^ wholesome fuh's 1 

could never plan aaythingjbet^^r so I try to take^ ad^rjtage 

o-f the situati on as be^ I can.. It 's ^a chal lenge and " al ways 
rewarding. What a del ^* ':o see^tHem share one . another . " 

' Jerry takes pie . r, n play?ng the/gai^;ar and sf-oginq ' ' 

with the children; ' qmethdng s^ppslal and we all need 

that. " -. Jerry wrote atjuu u anothcir m^ivity that he takes- 

considerable plesure in with the clhildren'' and witK. .parent ' ' 
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^°^>'^*^.?^':S' bay." brice or twice a year derry^ ecnd 

°tfner seconii grade classes combine butiide -fSF a day a-f 
activities at *several "stations" headed by valUhteers" 
(mothers). Jerry wrbte b-f the "hctge " success" and his 
pleasure at the six stations: (1) oJ ympi c ' math , '(2) 

scaven|^ hunt, (3| tali grass sco, <4) 5rt in the roughs (S) 
^wareKEess come to our senses, . and (6) leaf/tree* 
Identification. inc3\iding a song fest^and lunch activities, 
this took the day, ^ "We arrived back at school about 
2:15/2:30. -Tired, dirty, and pileased 
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Jerry , aa# ebjrl ^aaues . Jerry frequently wrote and spoke 
about the importance of his closest colleagues and hov^T they 
^^'^^ "tieen and cohtinae to be an unending reserve of 
Professional and moral support. " Riding to and from sghbbl 
chatting informally before and after lunch, as well as ianch 
time, and in snatches throughout the day are a cbhitant buoy 
to Jerry. He feels that their "friendship and warmth beyond 
the professional level" helps to make teaching rewarding. 

Rlg^qf»ition_ from Children and Others . The importance 
of recognition and affection of the children toward Jerry "is 
a theme throughout his writing which has already been alluded 
to in previoasiy quoted passages from his journal (i.e. ,^ in 
tiis descriptions of each child). He is uplifted each tiWe a 
former student or even a student from the same iEhbbi stops 
in to see him or sends him a note. At times he describes what 
he values about the children, and in this e;<amplB, 
characteristics he admires^ which are similar to 
char acter-i sties he poirts out in- favored colleagues ("so open 
arid free . . .").^ - "t.B. came by to see ?ne. after 'school 
today. She's a fif€h grader now ^ Sb it has been thre>e years 

since she was one of my students. She visits oh rare 

occasionsi Each time is a mutual delight it seems. -It's a 

real emotional uplift to see her—sh^'s grown so and she's so 
free and. open with^'her thoLight's--what " a delight! I found 
some of her 'bocks' just a couple of nights ago ... A lot 
of good writing ability." | 

J^h^ri recognition is unexpected or tomes wH<in Jerry 

senses it least, it seems to be an even greater source o? 
satisfaction. "I -found a note. in my maij^box this morning— 
*Call Mrs. eassidy when ydu have^a chance.' . . ^ Since 
report cards went home yesterday^- I was just a bit anKicos as — 
I dialed the phane. The essence of ±he conversation was Mrs. 
eassidy compl imehtiiig me on the *terri-fic job' 1 was doing 
with her son. Some comments: 'I never have to B^y^f cmie on 
Davey, time to get up for school so impressed with 
his handwriting skills — I didn't think little boys made the 
effort in penmanship, i i I'm so happy he has the bpjDdrtuhity 
td do creative writing in School./ I feel that you have 
made a tremendous difference in his attitudes toward school 

and education. He^s so happy to come to schcsbl and proud to 

be in your classroom. ' I accepted all these compliments- as 
graciously, as possibles I was elated. I tried to ccDnvW i * 
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. CtheyJ were doing a great job as parents . . . Davey is a 
good student and completes work bri.tims . J . What more could 

student? He's, well liked, well mannered^ 
stands up -for his rights and plays ?air. What a wonderful 
hold on himself and the world at aqe 8." Jerry often 
receives ^^notes and pictures of affection froffi children which 
he finds "make my day." 

Jerry enjoys siiing aspects of His teaching riinacted 
through the children's behavior "I. saw myself t5day Ewhen a 
child read the story I usually read to the children] . .1 
get dramatic at the end,. "And now the decision.' Drew got to 
the bottom and said,^ "and noM "the dicision"— just like a 
little parrot and everyone in the group was like him.'". 

A particularly meaningful experience to Jerry is being 
invited and addressing a teacher edUcatibh class at the 
university. "I talked to Henrietta Wilko's class. . . It 
makes me feel good— recognized. I. know Henrietta likes me . 
. . She wouldn't have-ffle tfbme if she didn't think i was good. 
It make§ me feel recbghi?ed-~even if not among my peers, 
becaasB few of them i=>'-» aware of iti" 

- - I 

Twb bther sources 5f satisfaction' fbr Jerry as a 

teacher warrant mentioning. , First, and mbre frequently 
Je^ry is pleased when the. children wbrk as a group and when 
an individual child succeeds. • Success is often related to 
social and emotional concerns and bften to the child outside 
school. He feels satisfactibh when he perceives that he has 
comforted a chMd. sUch as Jenny who has a young friend whb is 
dying. Being able to share some of the child's grief by 
being sensitive to her feelings, by taking the lead from thp 
child, "Sometimes she feels like talking, sometimes not . . . 
," -Jerry feels that he i s doing what he irah. The second and 
very dd fferent source of satisfactibh (but one which is quite 
possibly related to concerns such as Jenny's) is "5hly two 
days till spring vacation!" — 

Probloms and S ource s of; Frustration - 

Although some of the most enjoyable times in schbbl for 
Jferry e those when he and the children are behaving j.r, ways 

"'^''^ expressing themselves, thi s tak^s. pi ace wi thi n a 
structure that Jerry sets up and controls. Conversely, many 
of the^frustrations that Jerry feels aeem to be related to 
circumstances beyond Jerry's control, and in spite of the 
structure he impel-.: i. Problems aha frustrating experiences 
occur when Jerry's /alues and others are confiictingo Jerry 
writes (and vocal i ses that he has "strong aeliefs." "It is 
my ihtention'to not only guide my chi dl ren. academi cal 1 y but 
sbcially as well. We all have to live with our soci-sty 
accordingly. Very little problems develop into monsters if 
!^^^>'_„^!:^D . ta^^en care df. I try to set a m55d of 
friendstiip^ trust,' loving ahd/.carihg . ^ Each child knows 
that r care abGUt them persbhally; Some moFe than others^ 
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that seems inevitable. Yet, for the same reasons that is 
particularly difficult for me to hon^^stly care tor certaih 
children — they find it hard to give a hoot for me or my 
classroom and all i stand for. Sometimes it's a tall order." 
It is difficult for Jerry to set an environment of ioye, 
trust and caring when he finds it ^ticularly difficult to 
honestly care f or cer tai n chi 1 dren , ./hen thev^ do not care 
for him and from his perspective, *'aii i stand 'for." 

^^'"'"y'^ image pf himself and his values have been 
alluded to throughout this portrait <ih his descriptions of 
the children, and in his purposes in teaching). Important 
elements include a strong sense of social and soEi^tai 
conformity, oPder , routine and predictability acide«:T>ic and 
social competence, and personal responsibility for beh^iVior. 
When looking for a rationale ?or his "strong beliefs;*- OFarry 
writes, "I usually find myself looking at Mailow and 
Eriksdn." He continues to explain that physiological, 
safety, love and esteem needs must be met so that self 
actual illation can take place. trying to set ^nwironmeht 
where these can be met, one of trust, is. a t^l^ order. 
According to Nias (1981), trust in an educational enviFonment 
can be characterized by predictability, sharid values, and 
understandings, and formal interaction. in a secend grade 
classroom ''shared values and unier s;tandi ngs" are inevitably a 
pdiht of contention. The values that must be shared are for 
the most part the teacher^s and the underst^n^U hgs ttat must 
be reached are those in concert with the teacher/s. , Jerry 
^•"^^^ estab: ^h formal i nteract ions _.ahd routines, but 

behavior is ? always predictable nor ^r-e values 

controllable. 

Jerry finHs i t f '-us^trating when a child or the children 
do not follow direc .ons. tJfteir he places the 

responsibility oh the child as in this i )stani-e where Jason 
has repeated second grade and is still having di f i cul ty.. 
"It's their Cchi lciren;s3 problem." Wher asked ibbut Jason's" 
physical difficulties and possible links between thevse and 
academic and social progress, Jerry refspbnded, "Even if it's 
physical. . . He still has to accomplish certain things in 
school.*^ Jerry tells of his "very strjctured curriculum 
sequ^;;^-e, one where the children know exactly what's expected 
Df^ them- I give the assignments; they are written on the 
board." He sends home notes that parents must sigh ahU 
return stating that thei r rhi i d has not f\hi shed the? r work 
-nd that it must be completed at home. He has "a pile Inf 
natesJ on Jason." ^When Jerry perceives that a child is able 
but not f iir»ctianing to the child's level (which ie a 
rec:irrent th r-me iri hi s wri ting ) ^ he is frustrated. For 
ejjample, Jerry _wrot.. about " T i m^ sMot i vat i on . On a timed 
math facts t^ist Tirn completed 67 problerrjs correctly in thref 
minutes. However, when assigned a i>heet with 25 or 30 
problems on it, he often doesn^t finish in a half hour. fh'at 
discrepancy points to a i/3ck of motivr.tion to cbrnpiete what 
he is capable of completing;" 
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,. Sometimes derry is frustrated by jDarehts whom he 
perceives do not set a good example, for their children (some 
becac«se of home circumstances of poverty, unemployment 
divorce, or pareitts^ who are socially ar^d travel oriented 
which places restrictions on time spent with their chilc^ren). 
At other times, Jerry relates his frustration to the child's 
previous teachers^ Gommenting on Anthony, a child who isn't 
"attending," Jerry writes . . X'm asking for one thing 

now. Attending behaviors^ It_ is_ my;^ contention that/^ 

regardless of one^s ABILITY, CAPABILITY comes through 
application . . . There is no age or station in life that 
allows for a complete absence of non^attending behaviors, is 
there? . , . I expect them to be able to read and interpret 
on a comprehensive level. 3g often they are 'spoon fed' in 
first grade. As soon as thev^ scream, 'I don't get iti,' the 
teacher goes overboard in re, re, r^, explaining instead of 
asking the child to read the directions, one at a time, 
attempt them, and then focus oh t;^i5 exact direction . 
They must gain independence from me. If not, they suffer in 
later grades. " 

Just as time 'and the way it mast be divided ^irriong 
several responsibilities (family, school, university 
cdursework, construction work) present prtlblbms for Jerry, 
time is often reis^.ed to frustration- Breaks in the routine, 
cihildren who need special help ''because he didn't listen" or 
^•follow directions," and meetings where the agenda is, in 
part, a surprise arid "a waste^_of tJjne'V are mi aar sources of 
frurtration. For example," ''I can't let .im take tco much of 
my attehtibh — I have 28 other students. ' When Jerry y*as 
asked, "What frustrations do you face a§ a teacher?" he 
responded, "Those are very subjective. in the classroom one 
thinq frustrates me— lazy children who won't put forth ah 
honest effort. . Tliey come to school with- the idea that they 
are not going, to do anything. It frustrates me when a. class 
isn t a cohesive* unit by the second half ^f the year. . Ih 
the school system itself some of the petty little ways that 
people ^re, always looking for things to gossip about . . . 
frust'-ates the hell out of me. For example, in staff 
meeting during npen forum we had a 20~minuie discusr^idn of 
playgr6und rules. Big deal! . . . lack of leadership . . ." 

other sources of frustration for Jerry are of 

di^fferent orders but seem to permeate many of his concerns as 
a teacher: the chi Icrt^n 's home lives and public support of 
teaching. For exv^mple, Jerry writes about a child who is 
aDUut to enter the h.::;spi tal . Ri s feelings appear to be mixed 
4^ paints out the chi 1. d^s^pai but ^x:i mate! y discusses 

"salvaging" the irhild^s progress for third grade. "Jack is. 
going i nto the hosp i t ai tr>rnorrDw. He has i nf ected tbhsi 1 s , 
which, give him a lot of upset and pain. Schbbl has been 
difficult fcr 'ack the past .few weeks. I'm in hopes that his 
^ Jspital s*-^y will give him the chance to get hack on track* 
This is one more cdmpl i cat i bh that Jack riidn t need. Mis 
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attitude toward school has been -fair^ at best^ in the pasti 
Understandably, so I supipdse. He is from a broken home,* his 
parents are ppbrj and iritellectually limited. (*Jerry often 
makes note of children from divorced or reconstituted 
families as being in-^ some way "worse off" than other 
children.) these limitations are e;?aggerated by the fact 
th^t most of his cl assmates are bh the other end. of _ the 
spectrum.** (**Jerry often refers to fr.ost of the chifdren 
being "above average" chi 1 dren in Jennings.) It's taken a 
long time for him to trust me and feel safe in school. He 
had just begun a good, sol i d academi c effort (when his 
physical problems began interfering. 1 feel that there will 
be enough t ime left to salvage what progress we have made and 
hopefully lay the groundwork for a good third grade year."*** 
(***Consistent with Jerry's purpose of taking tihe children 
from first grade to third grade ah a recurrenr theme of 
"getting the children ready for future years in school.") 

Jerry occasionally has problems in his dealings with 
colleagues- When a problem persists he often works it 
through with the help of his closest friends. "I had a real 
problefT) — prof essionai one — with one: teacher, in our building. 
P'inally, t forced myself to say * Good morhihg ' to that 
per^e)n^ i would . say^ it until she got so damned sick of 
hearing it she finally said * Good morning' to me. Now we 
carry on civil conversation.' . . One of my friends said. 

You're hot making an effort—don't bitch to me . . . i 
wanted to be able to look at her wi thout f eel ing . . . more 
for a professional level than anything else. Mee" ings tend 
to e;;acerbate small irritations when Jerry feejs that his 
tims is being used unnecessarily: ■ Curricul urn committees are 
often a source of disappointment, as Jerry points but during 
^ P»^oject seminar discussibh- ^ I'll tell you how it 

works in our schoD3 and I'm hbt sUi*e whb makes the decision 
or from whence it c^me but thc-e will tie a committee and 
you'll review these materials and they'll BdbpC the one that 
you khaw they were going to adopt to begin with*'* 

Jerry, faces the uncertaintly of mileragc votes and 

dwindling governmental funds to support nis school ^ 
financially. Writing about governmental sujDpbrt during 

particularly trying times, Jerry wrbte the fbllbwing, . . . 
my own feelin'^ that if they ever straight forwardly admit 

th »^ we are p. o^^e^^icDrials and we have more coming to us-- 
bt^ l:er financing schools a.id salaries, for exarppie — theri 

the legislatbns on the T-:^ ^c-ra^ and state levels wouU: have to 
consider upgradir,^> th\s outdated, overworked and follinq 
system of school f inane?; 7 ig . They would need tn rearrange 
priorities and make their support, ideally and really equal 
their rhetoric on rof??E ^ nal certification and standards. 
That would be an i^wesbme ^spbhsibi J i ty and a beginning at 
catching us up to the present and preparing our pro/essi ^^n 
f or^ the future. " 
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Ihteracti oris and Opp ortan i t i es for Pro-f essi onai bevel opment 

Qver the past six years, -from what was a very di-f-ficult 
ilrst > i:*ar of teaching ^ Jerry has tafceh advantage o.- arid 
created several avenues -For his own professional development. 
He has in jDart created his own growth environments Jerry 
feels that his active participation in school, district, and 
teacher association sponsored activities like "inservice'' 
days monthly staff mer lings, serving as vice president of the 
^^^^^ _ /^^^^^^^^ ' c^GSDci at i on , as-sdciatibn representative (on 
two different yearly periods) , and grade level chairpd%-soh 
have each cdhtribLlted to his growth as a teacher- On his own 
vdlitidn, and of significant personal value and intellectual 
stimulatibri are cburseworR leading to a master's degree, and 
perhaps of; the most sustaining value are his informal 
collegial interactions and homei if e (school psychoicgist wife 
and two schooi-age children). " When asked to comment an 
experiences which contribute to his prof essi orial development^ 
Jerry sairf that being association representative was valuable 
because he was able to see other people's ^ p^^rspect i ves , 
including the principal's. "Even wh^ri we disagreed I could 
S6?e her side and l' could better understand." Another source 
-for perspective came from being grade evei chairperson. in 
both of these roles he was aii owed to be the "arbi trator a^d 

negotiator^ 1 brought forth facal ty concerns and learned a 

lot about *the politics of things. '_" 

"I get a lot but bf graduate ^;chooi » I speiid time 
qaini^^y what I can from other teacher^- Piisb^ here in the 
cl as^rbb'n- — frr.fn_ the breakfasts <that'is ^or my personal 
development). These things together help*: I learn mostly at 
schbbl . If I could c^fford it^ I'd go to more seminars. You 
ri.ay get one iota O"? 1 f ^r"ning ^ I^d like to attend more. I 
would like, but can't afford it. I'll probably go to 

school Euniversi^y3 of? and on." 

Jerry's: rides to and from schbbl when with cblleagues^ 
his frequ€?ht brief cbmmehts with the trwb second grade 
teachers arid 1 uriches are each bppbrtun i Li es for u»3rry to 
interact in a personal and professional way; to i iscuss 
probl ems and i deas i n a c 1 i mate . of acceptances Trust appears 
to be a very i mp^ortant ei 3ment to Jerry. "My f r i ends are 
hel pf ul ^ i c^ri say to them, * I did this and it didn 't work, ' 
and they can make suggestions that might. " Jerry explains 
that although he is ^contented at Jt^nriings al^d that h^i 
respects all bf his cblleagires ;Orbf essi brial 1 y , hia 
relatibhsh- p with his frierids, is different. He talked df not 
bei ng si gni f i carit 1 y touched by i^'hat many of the other 
teachers say. He said that there iiereds to be a rel at i onshi pD , 
an emotional one, bet are ^omeDne can affect hirni "Oh, ^ure^ 
't might make me feel a ixttie c^ood Cif a ' teacher 
compiirnei ted nie abc l my teaching^ but not like if I had tit?s 
t.^ them; It bui^s - -iwn to trust. I doi-'t truest them " 

SJerry vp.lUeJ the volunteer h^lp he receives in the 
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Classroom, espGciaiiy the junior high studerits. "I have lots 
ai company in my clasBrbbm. I have a volante^r mom on 
Mondays from 1:30 - 3:00. Another on Taesday in the mbrhing 
ior an hour an a-f t^rnoon f or aboat an hour and a 

hal-f, Alsb, I have two junidr high students whb cbme in 
^^^^V ' • Jerry chats with them when he has the 

opportunity. He also talks amicably with the school's 
support staff and "specialised teachers (art, music, physical 
education, library, reading, school psychologist, secretary 
and custodian) regularly^ if briefly. Each conEFibates, most 
often in pv-:^itively perceived ways, to the milieu Jerry feels 
"teacher" ih. , ' 

PlCP.J_ec_t; Ra r^t :bc i p at i on 

_ o 

_ Jerry^s writing and in his participation in seminar- 

sessions movement toward greater introspection can be seen. 
It is less visible i ncl assrbcm vi si tat i ons but that might be 
a product of the stage bf data analysis rather thas tht? 
presence or absence of change. AncDt her di f f i cui ty i s that 
the latter half of the project took place during thi? first 
half of the school year—a ti^^r* when routines and ^ direction 
are being established and more teacher tiae devoted to 

cbhtrol issue--. 

_ L^ri tina., iJerry wrbte for his own pleasure befBre the 

project began "Writing for .ne is a release. it comes so 
quickly. I do it when it happjens. " Qccasiohally during the 
project, and especially during the latter phases, Jerry 
shared ^'.e^tra" --i-iting with me^ most notably a sf^ort story 
•for child»-en t • ; s said he was working on to publish. He 

feel %i now ^hat i^- would H ke to writie to share with others. 

% Jerry wrote ste^: ■ : y throughout the project although he 

wrote slightly less during the second half, at times hot 
writing! fnr a f.?v.^ weeks. Thbu(^h He wrote less often,, the 
content, of hi^ wri.tihg was significantly more introspective 
and jiore indicative bf deeper thoughts and feelings y^ta^t his 
teaching^ Jerry probablv felt^ greater r^?^pi3r\sitDility to 
write feeling that it was an important aspect of the project 
course of which h"e had agreed to becbmc- a part. jirry 
frequeritly referred tcT the seminar a course ahtJ appaarr. to 
Have addressed writing an a significant aspact of the 
"course. " _ ' 

Most of his L ary is wriirten in a journoxistir styifj. 
Especially at the: beginning he f^rote under "topics" (Essense 
of Teaching, Valentihe^^ I"ay, Pa-en t Visitation, On 
Re=>pbh5ibi 1 i ty ^ ! >\rrr»j^t BooksJ . The f7.rst' ha?.+ of Jerry's 
writing was fillec' with topics ,iat pv-Drt^ ay what he feels *^re 
the i mpc-fcant eien^^nts surrounding his ..:Hiriq, his goai^^ 
hi s close col 1 eac]uni-, , ; 1 1 f e arid ^el f ^ nd riescripti ns o f 
each child anqi sDi - event ^ and interactions that c^ctry feels 
are important to him, (See proyiously cited oeEcriptions 
under p« ). It was as if Jert-y was 
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filling the reader in oh backgrdiind ahd describihg "what gd^s 
on." It was di-fficLilt to begin writing for tJerry (although 
he wrote consistently even from the brginhi ng ) becaase as he 
said^ "how can 1 write about somethi ng I've never really 
thought about? Teaching is like breathing. You- just do it?" 
^X.^'?^^?^^'^*^ half of the project, Jerry was hot only writing 
^bout it^ he found that he was hbticirig and thinking more 
about his behavior, or as he referred to it, "inspecting" 
himself. 

During a tv^b-day summer project workshop -sSerry was able to 
attend only the s-econd day, a "writing" day), Jerry wrote the 
fallowing in response to a request tc rere^^d his writing and 
to i'trite his reflections and analy^^is it. "As I review my 
vgritings, J. can't help but wish myself back into ia?:^. year's 
class for but a moment :^nd try to recapture the lov^^ and 
coring which we shared. The memories do mv heart goddi 
Those children as a unit were an exceptional t::?.dissi Also, as 
1 review, I see SD many mistakes caussd by writing too 
quickly. Mistakes which could be cor rected by a second or 
third recopy. Yet, i feel it^ they, nhe (ni stakes, render a 
certain "human error" quality to my writing* 

"The Journal is for the mhst part^ descriptive. 
Written in first person and usuaily pre*^^nt t^hse, it is a 
personal account of iJ\y teacher life a isly subjective. 

I've been thinking about what Roy s^^: ^ms io 1 ong acjo) 

abT^Lit dividing my paper in half- Yov. .Tsentioned it agsin 

this morning, asking that the joc/^na^ ::ion be de^crr Ipt 1 ve 

in the sense of describing events, fac^^. Then, reactionary 
in thi^ ^scnse of our behavior prior to, during and beyond the 
event. Perhaps I'll give that format a try begirihihg in 
SepteiT)ber. Although the factual descripticfr ;^ill be^ at 
west, ftr^ i-i4t ^rpretat i ^Ff of the events wliich take place. 
Perhap-;^. when you visit we can set aside a cert.ii-'^i time blocks 
say a 1 / 2 hour . . . ahd ydu can jot down your perceptions 
and I m:ne and then We can compare notes. That should be 
most i nter^^sc i ng . 

, _"dne yur reactions to one of my ^itatements ( " Tfie 

kids were- good today' . . . what i s * good? ') caught my eye a^z^ 
i went througr: my writings. As I begin to conceptual i 
responding I can ' t hel p but B(ni 1 e. Good is proba">ly af. 
illusive as *wow.' Cbnsjder these statements: 

You look good. 
Ydu feel -good. 
You are good . 

i^oes that iool^' good to youl* 

that 1 ooks yurrimy ! 

Wa?; I goad tnday, daddy?" 

He then proceeded to write three pages af analyses b? 
"gbbd.'* A final page wrapped. up reflect.^ ons. Jerry 

notes the desire for organization i1*&his dr ary. The 




acceptance ai "belv;^ U^j^a^^'' Be rBV\ji;rr^nt theme in Jerry's 
^iri ting /and discu -^ion i f 'agai h ..ai iude^J tc2> *'When i B^gan the 
di ary I had secti bns ^^hic^:^ ^^r ved gui d^?i^ fies* f\ had a 
njDtes section which waf^fe tH^^^^hts - and occurrences. I had a 
tfeLfcings section which ^.t^ar474;v^^ capture daily events, A 

i^l=L^^ which the chi 1 dreh \gave 

me e.nd a -final i^r i tini-s $;^etidn that was and continues to be 
a rambling prose that sbm^Himes elaborates on points in the 
•first thr^ee sections and often serves no other purpose than^ a 
dumping grounds. However, the style seems to suit me and in 
the end the -fourth section for prose seems most vaiaable. ^ 

"The ideas and thoughts seem to be mine. My a hqer 
Ipye shows , *My b iases shine . It comes as no 
surprise to me that I'm human — I discovered that a very long 
time ago- 

~ ^ i 

'* I feel that more * change' will be refl'j'cted in oar 
second set of writings because we will be starting with a new 
class of kids. We may see first impression*' change or be 
solidified. We may see ,a change of he^art toward- some arid a 
change of heart by or toward others. It will be interesting 
in any cas^i " 

During the first Half of the proje^^ Jerry wrote very 
little about his behavior. He described events and other 
people^ his interactions, but he rarely questioned hiriiself cr 
his actions^ or related his behavicDr to the children's 6r 
others'. 

As Jerry began writing before the new school year 
begen, he writes freely cjf his thdughts arid feelirigs and 
concurrently of the two gruups of children m6«/c bh his mind^-^ 
the class he fondl y remember s arid the class he is preparing 
to meet. His feelirigs of "trust in ou^- system'* and the 
anxiety of leaving "comfort and safety" are written regarding 
the ctiildren^ Lut ^as he realises a few weeks later, are quite 
appropriate for hiA too. Note also the recurrent theme of 
Jerry's felt responsibility being a teacher. 

"As i head for school for the first time s^-rice summer 
vacation began in June, it f^ hard to beMevi? that riirie weeks 
of our 10-week summer have si i pped by . The 45-fTiiiute drive 
gives me time to thirik arid reflect on last year's clas^. I 
wdrider what happened to my children. My 2S little souls. 
■ jas_ thei r summer escaped them as has mine? And what of :heir 
fi;^eMrigs in anticipation of this year's beginnings? Do they 
^eel as anxious: as i? They are about to emhr^rk upon yet 
another year of public education and I've given them up to 
the cm^rphown; i don't fear for them, for I have faith and 
tr .,vst in our system. As they prepare for tH^ir thirc! grade 
yej[r, I nnow they are ejici ted arid some are filled w: th doubts 
r-nd res^;?rve. Thdiy have left the. cqmfdrt and safety of the 
known aild ^^.re headed for a hew building and hew teachers . 
5 and if they bhiy knew • . . they are in good ^-^^nd capable 
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Sn.lh?'^^ r '^^'^^^^^^ those -feelings, of hesitancy and 

doubt tr.at will render them success-ful for each will conquer 

^'hich will be replaced readily by qrowing 
accusta/5ed to their surroundings and being capable in' thei? 
t a s r: s • 

= '-'-^f^ leaves me alone, then, with my f eel i ngs— much the 

?r , theirs. fls I walk into my room I become consumed. 

It lao.<s bare and empty. The floors and window, sparkle, 
gleaning^ the efforts of the janitors who were left behind in 
June.^ Like ghosts from a dream I hear the echo of their 

ifflrf^^ 5"? singing. I hear the dead quiet of concentrated 
ettoru and I feel a sense of loss. 

"Then, as I attack the phyiicai appearance and the 

colors begin to brighten the room as do the flowers of spring 
to any^given meadow, my senses flow again as water rashes 
from the river into the locks to raise a boat or ship to 
navigational level. Thus I begin my journey touard another 
year. J get high with anticipation and an::i5ai to fill the 
room with the select 25' who await their grand entrance. They 
cry out: Do you see me? Do you want me here? Art I ok with 
y°^: Can yaa ' turn 

me into a third grader in just a few short months? You bet I 
can. I li be ready and waiting come Sept. 1st and I'll bet 
your butterflies go away long before mine. 

I am a child, 

and i stand oefori? /bu. 

Do you see rne 

for what and who I a^i? 

Do you want me here? 

Can you tal.r? s.-^e.y my •fp=tr5, 

sOdth my •/ounoa ^ - 

and heijL me? understand? ; 

I hear your thougfits 
as I meet \ our eyes, 
and JIH do my best to 
rest your anxious heart-.' 

■ * • # 

. -^erry'c; writing i= filled wit:: optimism as school 
begins on September 3. /'They havr arrived! Twenty-five 
iictle anxicus faces a.'.l eagerly awaiting, wonderJ.nq and 
^vanting to knew just whst this is all qdihg to be' abouf He 
de-scribes, as a journalist might, the chi Idren , the nvimfaer of 
gir's, boys, ''crjers," place,:,.=rifc card information, his rjood 
feeligs because "I-ve received scr.ie repoFts from -noms 
■Alreacy that th«tr children ar= e^^cited and feei great iibout 
oeing i n my r,^'.;, - and the new teacher in second grarie (who j 

. .^«^^0(..^ a callsB^i^^ and friend) |.^nd his dptj.T" 

^e'^at t.^-v:? casiihg Vv'ar; "These firs* Few ri^^yk have be-h t-r- - 
and ^h.- ti/-,ie Has fJown. Everv::hing feeU. qbbd arid rigN^ ... ^ 
•-h-T. ,s a grand positive at^.itudi? iq the c^Hl'- no ■ i: 
proffiiic:;.. to be another good year. Titm will tuU I 6u' 
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official motto: EXPECT THE BEST." He finishes with "a side 
note," the art teacher ^s Cjusstions, "Row does it feel to 
begin all over again? ... The -side note'« might be 

described as "last but not least" for it s^urfaces witH 
strength a week later when Jerry again ^riton^ j his diary. 
"Last night I longed, even yearned far Ne^^ t^r^^i^o^ I spent 
about 2 1/2 years of my ii-Fe on an Air -^-rce base near 
mamagordo. Alamagordo is a Uttle semi arid town nestled in 
the foothills of a mountain range which runs vertically 
through eastern New '^r^-^ Jcb about 90 miles north of Ei Paso, 
Texas. That I know " : bears no signifiEar^t claim to fame, 

yet It is where i^^^it^ ^jf-en I found myse-if and gained some 
sense of peace with I arrived at 19, barely si>^ months 

into ^ four^year hitcn the Air Force. I was young, dumb 
and scared. . . . my love for a little dusty town wit(p its 
mid town park and those e;;pansi ve mountains is somethi ng *that 
remaipj^ quite alive in my memory. 

, __'__*'^':'^ertainment for my enlisted friends and me was often 
limited by our meager wages. So, one must make due. Many 
days were spent hiking through -the foothills and doing target 
practice at the local .dump. i killed more tin cans in those 
years than one could imagine. My best memories and the 
catalyst for growth were the times which we would talk to the 
sky and greet tiie stars as old friends. 



"J^^'^^'s nothinq quite as beautiful as a southwestern 
.Hky. At night when the air is clear and the sky is cloudless 
one cannot f^lp but feel small, even humBie. . . 'While 
ascending the mountain, we - were transformed as was dUr 
surrounding^. Not by the mi:< Ebi^ickberry cider and gin or 
vodka], that was saved for our arrivaJ . Transformation came 
through going from tJhat semi ^ arid little bu'-g to a 
mouhtainous forest whicrri "wa^ lush green and filled "your lungs 
with cool, crisp air and scents which I've yet to find in 
Ohio. 

"We had many favorite places which were all cho^eri to 
.afford a m£;Kimum view of the heavens^ There we i-^ould recline 
on n..^ture's own carpet to take in our sky and stars and theri 
-Je would pass around themi w and talk of whatever we wished, 
a*rd covered damn near eVery subject imaginable. We talked 
of fears, loves, hates, favorites, work, play^ pleasure, the 
past, the^ present and our future- 

"Hours passL unndticred and rarely missed. Often 

silence wa^» the orde or the day while we communed with what - 
*yas. 

"I felt or knew no fear in telling my friends and that 
vast spiar'r of sky ever y detai 1 of my life," my being. And in 
the quiet wee h^urs-of the mornir ; when we i^buld head back to 
reai:ty I never felt less tha grane. Fulfilled:' No worry 
or -fear was too nr^eat after having spent thdL^.,hdurs on our 
mountain. it made my life clear and simpile. 1 loved my 
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friends arid 

New Mejcicoi " 



I loved mysel-f, 



Last hi 



I was desparate for 



Although sighs of the weigfrit of teaching h^ve been 
evident in Jerry's writing, nowihere did he capture the weight 
of it more than here. For Jerry, it was a view of the 
mountain—a brief bat onobstruct^c^ %-iev^. Starting ovep. 
During a seminar session two week^s^ l^^ter, Jerry seemed to 



draw several thi ngs together i h hih mind. Heri we can see 
how writing over tim^ and the opportunity to discuss the 
meaning of teaching interacts to- help JeFry reach another 
level of reflection. The session had only been underway for 
a few minutes. We had started to define jvhere we were as a 
group and as individuals in preparation for a session with an 
outside expert (on professional development and writing) a 
few weeks ahead. 



Cr a 1 q : 



We h^: 
don ' t 



<e a 



chance to 
too side 



groLlhdwbrk . 



find but where we're at so we 
tracr.i^d . ^ i We laid some 



Carol e: 
Crai g: 



We can try to stick to the. agenda. 



Definitely, and that is my attempt here, 
think we accomplish an awful lot 
ail over. But I think to 
structure; . . . 



even 
gi ve a 



• • I do 

travel ing 
sense of 



Susan : 



Jerry: 



. whan you start to think about it, hsre we 
are and . 5 started out informsilly, by th^? time 
v*je're done we ought to be much more orderly apart 
from where we started in March. 

And that's very rv>t 1 ecti v 'I: iv my writings. That 
just hit me. They started but, and that juit hit 
me they started cut . i nf ormal , very de5>cr ipti vf;*, 
very fluid^ and f . bv^ing. Then how, th^ Jbeginninij 
of thi^ year they are almost, ^um, they h^^v cm.^ 
frdtTi dl.TiDst^ a descriptive approach to a 
philosophical type view of Khat the heck's gcing 
on. I do see that difference, aithv:?ugh I'm 



writing ab ou t the 
be dif f erent- 



things. The style seems to 



Cusan : 
jerry: 
Susan: 



MLR: 



Now you 're stopping tc :Uv'5.f<: rtit it. ; 

And myself . ' 

- ^ J ' ' ) _ 

Sometimes T dori^t if. ke that so much^: 
should we be m^^B^^ta look at oursel^'es 
and question who wr are and whp^t we're ':)oLft 
good is that? 



how rtiUch 
in depth 
/How 



i don't know, 1 think it. i\ 
general culture to do th^t. 



hot a par 



o^ 



our 
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Jerry: You bet it's not. 

MLH: Uhr^n I look back at the propoBal , that's really 

what we 5aid_we would do\^ But how di-f-ficult that 
is. . . And I think we're just really tapping into 
that ... . 

Jerry: ' The night it hit me: I wrote about New Mexi-co. 

That explains it; see I couldn't even ixpiain, I 
see that r^bw. 

MLH: Tell them "^bout it, m^t you are writing about. 

der^y: LTell^ oT New Mix i co^^nd being "enveloped by the 

5ky"3 . . i^m not ?i conservative 
^yp^ b^^t 1 just i ike J:he?; vasthesB. 'But down there 
it made you -feel i^^^crdscopic; it put you in 
perspective to wha^ you actually were and it's 
where I really to know myseHF and 'IjJke 

myself » . . talk . . • in complete trust. .Arid it 
was like an exorci|g;^i_^ This was the -first grbUp 
i /-^^ therapy that I^*ve 'ever been in and didn't know it 

/ ^ at the time. And i felt better about rriysel F .and I 

y liked myself more then thsn I think I ever ha-rf in 

*; "^V ii'fe_ because of that expulsion o?.: getting 
everything out d-f me that I didn't like. Eat at 
least I don't kndw how to explain-it but at any 
rate, this whdle thing about writing and my 
writing changing from this color-fai prose that I . 
Started dut with into this very phi Idsdphical ^ 
^ very nitpicky about me, and I step at the middl^i ^ 

step„in school and think "now what am I ddirig?** I 
never did that, be-fore and to what pdiht is thati^^ 
good .and where' does, it become detrimental? And i 
seeing all the nitpicky things abc3ut mys^i -f 
that f don't like. Everyone has Uttie things. 
You da this and. this and this, you do • th ; s wel 1 . 
And all df a sudden I'm ch^Migi hg mysel -f a Idt , dr 
thinking. And I think f don't want to dd that 
because I kinda liked me the way J was and other 
people toe. including c /ery cJ.ass that I 've h^d 
from the start until now. And' I. starts it's this 
process that's why I cduind't write this year. i 
refused to go any deeper into myself, I iee that 
now., I couldn't even e>;plain it befcDre. And then 
I wrote about the first cynici sm if i could find 
it I'd read to you: I Wanted it bad. To get back 
and 5?e able to free myself from whatever was going 
dh inside about this, this, this inspection. To 
free myself f-on ail of tha*- , and talk to- my 
friends' once again and bv^? dk vl^cri 1 carne down off 

the oicantain. I can uiily even g^ive 3ust ah 

inkling of the feeling pf^the way the Indians must 

Q haVfa fial^f hiar-ai lc=:v-^ 4-lni-n> 1 4-t*^^L. -i. — . . — J. _ i i_ _ r iT — ' 
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• ' 1 



Harcys 



loved their §bds^ and they 'Ibve^ to go up there 
and be HFree, with ^'jpe .spirited . Jhiy mast 
have 1 i^ed a womderfal i if e a^^i just , it was 
really, I- had to get that -oat to come back 'to 
writing, to , look at ^ myself again but I We come* 
back away from looking at mysel f becaus^- I think I 
went way too far, ^It v^ias beginning to become 
detrimental to me-.^ 'l-^thihk in writing what we're* 
doing is we are questioning ourselves - w . and I 
think there is-vet y li^t]^ precedent set for us to 
do that. Vetv > ^nSnk when we look at- the whale 
concept j*?!-' . i^rnf!^*:^>^4 growth, that's*^ piece of 

it. fMive tn^do it. . But there haS to be 

some poi r vt wh i ch you stop * 

Cause you could just go dh and dhJ^ Cause i^you 
felt gbdd - about yourself you could just take a 
turFi^: 



.Jerry: 



years 



There\s lots of ways i have changed my eight 
in ^the' classroom; Through my-^writlng there's lots 
of way's -th'at I have changed my behaviors in th^ 
classroom being able to- see thrdugf^i T>y writing the 
kind of person I am. fihd^ I thi/hk I have chc^ged a 
lotj^^ I 've tried to becdme much more, alnO^ hate 
to the word^ human, but perhaps human, ^k? 

Shd understanding, more caring,, and t always 
thought I was to^beQin with./^ Bat here niire. 
Byt, you get to the point where you say ycu can't 
sacrifice whs^t you know must be and becd, e to th^ 
extreme. My thoughts have always been (I'm 
wasting a lot of time here) that I *m hot there to 
be their friend or their pal dr their buddy but 
I'm their teac^isr, ?^hd in that procc*5s if 
become their friend that's fine. £ut i-^ i don 
that has to be ok tbci. And J ISven question that 



and I thought "Soy you 
because I found that to t; 
phi 1 osophi cai base o-f t 
just the? surface stt?,ff. 



■■■^ too deep now, " 
j^oots of .m ' own 
; f„ I believ'^ riot 



Craig: It must be sdmerhihg else- ' : ; 

Jerry: It has tb»l^e, a stage. 

Cr^ig: Yeah^ It certainly is something else. T. can't 
remain in the turmoil that I'm in, and boy I'm in 
^ iti 



Susan: I know. But hqp^ffiany , if they don't write, never 

get^ to the stage. They never had the chance td 
experience it^ at least we khdw that we've 
tjuestidhcfd things thai probably many people - . . 
be terrified.' How could you §o to school and ialk 
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cbfhprehehd. They 'can't imagine that we can sit 

arbUhd and talk aboat the things that we did. 

First of aii, i don't think that they can 
understand the level that we get to. 

Jerry: 1 ^ don ' t even discuss with the . . . 

Susan: No, because I don't th^ ^^^^-e ^they would under\^tantf • 

c Jerry: I trred to in ^he beginning , and those who were 

receptive^ it 's gone way bayond what ybu_c^n sit 
there and talk about in a cdhversati on. The only 
people you can talk to about it are these people^ 
As far as where I want to go from liere, t ibid you 
th2 day you ihtervi ewed me that | 'd never told 
anyone, promised anyone , even myielf what I'd be 
doing 10 years from now; that's one of the 
questions yob a^ked me, if I 'd . still be in 
education. Andv, no . . • I never thought that I 'd' 
be sayimg this again right he^e iri this content ^ 
10 minutes from ndi^j, I may hot want to be in 
education , hb- Where I want to go from here is 
\ t-ise what I've done. If I want to get down here 

and get dirty i want to use it to get back up' 
there and be betteri at something^ 

Craig: You may not have known how low you were, ybu have 

to consider that possibility. - 

MlH: I didn't mean that- 

Jerry: I knbw. i know that^ but see you're making me 

think. 

^t the end of the session , Jerry harked back to his 
initial entry of the- new school year in his diary. 



Jerry: i just thought of something, it was when I 

going to schcbl . CLbbks thrbugh 'diary. 1 Ah, here 
it is. I think I was thinking about myself but 1 
was writing about the children and I i^aid they are 
about to embark on another year of pubi i c 
educafcioh. 1 ' ve given them up to the unknown. I 
don't fear for them for i have ^Faith and trust in 
our system as they prepare for their thij^d grade 
year i know they are excited in Bbme are filled 
with doubts and reserve (lauighter). Tht?y. ' have 
left the cdmfbrt and safety ^Marcy: That's right 
you are writing about yourself.) of the known ^n^ 
have headed for .a new biiilding and new teachers. 
• Pihd if they chly knew they are in good and ccpablW 
hands ^ ye-t it i s. ^ei<actly tHos f eel ings of 
hesitancy and doubt - that will render them 

successful for F>Arh uit41^ r-nnrtMOJf- 4-H/-it=« :£ a^^^ 1. ; 
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be replaced readily by growing accastomed to their 
sarroandings and bei ng ' capable in their tasks; 

Harcy: See you're going to -find ydursel-f. 

Jerry: Now we'll pass around the plate and everyone' wi 1 1 

put in 1 i tt 1 e bit oT money Tor Jerry. I just 
thought of that while 1 was walking to the 
•bathrooms Some o-^ my best thoughts occur there. 

Jerr y ' s wr i t i ng becomes more focused and he uses i t 
more to work out ideas and sometimes p'^oblems. For the first 
tiftie, during the second half of the p'^oj^ct^ he begins to 
review his writing for himself^ to help him look— at himself 
and to work through perp 1 ex i ng si tuat i ons and feel i ngs. in 
both his writing and seminar sessions he begins to connect 
e>:periences he (and the project teachers) is having to the 
children he teaches. For example, during a seminar 
discussion fo writing, Jerry says^ "We've never be'en asked to 
write . - - It's new to Us . • • LJerry hesi^tates' and si owl y 
shakes his head. 3 We have a room full of 30 students who 
p'^obably feel the same way but don't have the capability to 
say it.'* Jerry, for the first time becomes openly self 
Vcritical in his writing daring the second half of the 
^project. Bommentinq upon a child who "disregards directions" 
and thus disrupts routine, and the flow of his teaching Jerry 
writes, "I know that* this affects me personally sometimes and 
l\ have to REALLY . control myself then." 

§1:(S±B±£. B esBidfVB . Jerry attended sessions regularly 
only missing sessions v^hen he had school or family conflicts. 
He \was often the first to arrive, and on occasion, he brought 
a bottle of wine to share. tlsaally^ when the sessions were 
at ,my home, he picked up the guitar and softly played, to 
himself mainly, until the other people arrived. Jerry was 
never at a loss for words. In fact, he warned the group 
during one of the first few sessions that they would have to 
try to harness hini because he liked to talk*- He often 
ihi'tiated topics and shared his writing out loud. He was 
more often , than not the most vocal group member. This 
included his helping others to define their problems and to 
pose possible solutions^ He more frequently gave examples of 
_f r::?strat ions and h is own behavi or" during the sessi ons than he 
did in .hiswriting; Introspect i on appeared easi er i n the 
group setting than in writing while alone. He seemed to draw 
from his writing but often expanded upon it during 
discussion- After reviewing his writing and during a seminar 
session with ah outside cdhsultant^ Jerry becomes aware (in 
writing) of an important p^f'sdhal -prof essi bnal element^ hot 
unrelated to his previous insights, that he feels he needs to 
work on. This is also anbther example of the i ntegrat i on^ and 
interactive influences of home and school in Jerry's. 
:;;devei opment i 



"As I review my writings and inspect myself i see more 
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and more the need -for patience; . Furthermore, % bm^ Seeing 
patience as more than a virtue, patience is a pra^^y^^^ art. 

V*Last evening I took my daughter^ April, td ti^^ fibme 
game" at our local high school. Actually, I dropped hir o-f-f, 
I didn't take her. Since my mother lives within a bla^ft 
the school , I arra»-iged to meet April there to brine, ter l?Si^e* 
April is 14 and this is a big social event for h&r« She 1 
quite pretty and enjoys the attention the boys pay agid 
seems to be able to cope intH, it, so far. Her plans ^^i^S^^ 
meet her -friend, Sandy, at the game and there they wou:;5# ^ 
team- Then they were going to. walk to Grandma's and 
was to spend thg night with April to change her mindi 

'*Wheri April arrivedjat Grandma ' s) she was alone. SWb 
said that Sandy had gotten into trouble and was not allpt^'^^'d 
to stay the night now. Si nee they had onl y made the plar^g 
hours earlier, I deci ded to .ask as ^"id what pbssible (t^i^cm^'^ 
* Sandy could have gotten into at the game to make her fnotHfc>r 
change her mind^ April said^ * Her mom's so wierd sometimes* 
She said that Sandy should' wear a hat and that if she didn't 

that she couldn't go anywhere after the game.' 

c- 

Me: *So, did Sandy wear a hat?' 
Apr i i : ' No. ' 

lie: * And you think her mother strange because she spelled 
out what she wanted and Sandy balked and faced the 
cbhsequehces? * * ^ ^ 

April: * No , I think she's^wierd cause she doesn't like me 
and she was just looking for an excuse to change, her 
mind about Sandy coming to spend the night. ' 



"Now,, all this time I've been thinking to myself^ 
* Sandy should have worn a hat — it rained all evening arid the 
temperature in the 40s.' For that matter^ I was wrestling 
with the idea of should I or should I not get on Apr i 1 ' s case 
for riot wearing a hat. There she sat, jacket and hair soaked 
through. But as I ref 1 ec t back oh my_own childhood, I can't 
help but remember how i resented being told all those things 
by my P^'^fnts and how they never influenced my actions except 
maybe by doing the opposite of what they desired. 

Me: ' Wei 1 , maybe Sandy * s mom felt that she needed a hat-^ • 
after all, it did rairi most of the evening.' And I bit 
my tbrigue to riot say * You needed a hat, dummy, IcDok at 
ydu ! / 

AfDril: 'She's just wierdi ' 

Me: ^Weil^ know what her mom wanted and the 

consequences^ ' 

ER|C . 37 
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^Pi"il = knowi ' Epaase?3 'I'll tell yau, I/m wearing n\y 

jacket with'ffny hood neMt time* ' 

"How d-fteh do I respond in the clas^rbbm $^hen i shbai^ 
be biting my tongue and practicing patience? i have t# 
wonder about my role (ak teacher) ai. teller. Oh , I don 'it 
plan to go Ron tessori--— just to uie^ a bit b-f caution and 
thought perhaps. Patience isn't very expedient though, is 
it? r 

"I lost ftiy pati eilce tbhi ght with my •fafniry'-~a senselesi 
but very human thing to do- My T i ve^year^old ivori!, in his 
in-finite <or infant) wisdom, came up to me and sajid, 'Dad, 
are . you ' ustrated?"^ Haybi he does have letter reversal 
problems, but he sure has a way with words!" 

^^^^y is the HFirst to point out his discomfort at 
looking "microscopically at who I am and what I da," which 
less then two weeks later comes but f ul 1 force in the seminar 
discussibh (see 9/24/81 segment previ ousl y quoted) . *M 'm not 
sure hbw deep I want to go—I've become dissatisfied with 
myself over things; I feel guilty about things that can't be 
chahged^-l i ke the police action in teaching." This i s the 
first suggestion that discipi ine is perhaps more dif-ficult 
^ than talk and writing about "assertive discipline" might lead 
one to believe. Jerry Is beginning to look at thbse "down 
days" and at events and behavibr that "are a waste." 

Jerry became a better listener, to himself and to 
others and mbre frequently alluded to thinking about thingi 
that were said during discussions in his writing and during 
visitations- 

^^^^y seemed to increasingly develop the ability tb 

listen and aid others through his quest i oning'. Re seemed to 
develop a genuine, accepting^ active kind of listening that 
allowed others to eKpress themselves. Jerry, early in his 
writing referred tb a colleague who was a good listener. Re 
added that "I try to be too." Evidence of his increasing 
ability tb do this can be seen in his increasing referral 
back to things either he^ or others had written or mentioned 
before.^ °f ^^"^ what he had wri tten— -sbmet i mes 

with the planned vantage point of a week or so. During the 
first half of the project there is no evidence bf "reflecting 
back" on previous writing although Jerry did refer to 
comments made during sessibns weeks . later, especially 
comments made by Craig that he wanted to think further on. 

Jerry and Judy seemed to feel a special affinity for 
each other in part possibly because t-hey both teach second 
grade and could commiserate- on common problems. 

Observatio n 5. Classroom and school visits app^^'"^^ ^b 
be- "taken in stride" and from the beginning Jerry said, "We 
don't do anything special when ybu come." Qh mbst vi^sits I 
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observed and helped children with their work. On one 
occasion when the children showed i hterest in the quick 
sketches I was making, Jerry asked i -f _ they wanted to each 
have thieir picture sketched- He broke from routine and had 
the children take turns doing arithmetic problems on the 
board while they waited their turn to be sketched. When this 
was completed (about an hour later) Jerry had me sit in a 
chair on a table and the children drew me. There was a 
decided difference between the first part of the project 
(spring) and the second (fall). 

■ ^BLln^/' Both Jerry and the children appeared more 
relarced arid informal in their behavior during spring term. 
Disciplinary actions were rarely everted by Jerry. Daring 
the spring, there was a related tone to the classroom. In 
the morning chi 1 dren arrived with grins greeting Jerry and 
their classmates. : They visited, put materials away and 
shared conversation while qettihg ready for the/ day. I 
observed Jerry playing the guitar and the children sitting on 
desks and casual 1 y mavi hg to the musi c and singi ng. i 
observed a play for which the children ^ade props and 
costumes and ivorked in groups- it was evident during my 
observations that "ciassness'* and "groupness" was very 
important to Jer^-y and that he worked consciously to foster 
social cohesi vene<ss; - 

Most of the qltestions I directed to Jerry dealt with 

roatines, getting know him and the« children and school. 

Much of the carirty^ ^intd journalistic descriptions Jerry 
conveyed in his Writil^g was evident in the classrooms His 
ami cable chats wi th i ndi vidual chi 1 dren ^ his concern and 
child directed comforting bf the child whose friend was dying 
were a^ he portrayed them in his writing; Before the school 
year ended, 1 shotted the ^liss slides I had taken. The 
children laughed with each other and commented with apparent 
sincerity on each ather and the circumstances surrounding 
each slide- Their comments were spbhtanebus and Jerry's were 
in concert with them. 

My observations during the second part of the project 
were of a classroom with a decidedly different tone. The 
children were vi si bl y smal 1 er , less mature« In my field 
no\es:. I wrote "The children seem so docile compared to those 
in June. '* The rela;;ed atmosphere, the responsi bi 1 i ty of the 
children for themselves, the camaraderie were hot visible. 
Jerry seemed to have to work harder- There was ah accepted 
formality akin to a traihing period, as Jerry faced new 
"challenges.'* A week after Jerry wrote in - his diary of 
longing for New Mexico, ho wrote about several children and 
described why they were goi ng to be real chai 1 enges for him. 
Each chi Id he ^escr i bed_as such presented a probl em f i tting 
into the classroom rout i ne:^ a repeater, a child who doesn't 
show signs that "summer is oyer," a bright child who is not 
willing to learn, a chi 1 d who "f ai 1 s to complete the basic 
assignments and constantly pushes the * letter of the law' 
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where rules are concerned," a child whose [Drbb'lems are 
"immaturity*' 'and "littlis" initiative^" a "talker," a ^'player," 
and a child Jerry , ^describes as having "few good social 
skills-" It appeared that Jerry had hi s hahds f ai i in trying 
to establish rdutihe and build social cohesion. During ah 
observation that same day, Jerry did something that seemed 
out of character for him. A child approached- hi m with a 
paper he wanted help completi ng. Jerry tob'k the paper , 
crumpled it, and threw it away, "What should you be d5ihg 
Tirst?" Jerry told me that he was working on foliowihg oral 
and ^^^ritten directions. "I told t^iem to foilBw my oral and 
written directions. This is essential far third grade." 
Later, near 1 uhcht i me Jerry reads the names of children "whCD 
have work to do , which you will do at luhchtime." 

Preparing for 1 unch the chi 1 dren are "tod noisy" and Jerry 
tells them, "It certainly is up to yoU. " Kenneth is the 
first to find put "No. talking after I leave." Jerry turns to 
a child and pats him^ on the shoulder, "Kevin, I appreciate 
your being quiet. I wish the others had been." 

# . ■ 

The following week Jerry sums up his goals and the 
struggles that occupy his mind and the classroom I visited. 
"A large portion of this diass seems to belong to the Not 
BMMy jog: gCjjng Ti me play ers in: regard to the second grad^~- 
many are just not emotionally ready.. Some, though their 
records say differently, are not academically ready. Df the 
seven children in my bel dw-grada-1 evel r€?adihg group (1/2 
below) only one knows Idrig and short vowel sounds. Yet, to 
have progressed this far that is one of^th^ basic skiiis. 
When they cannot distinguish kit from kite and have no *idea 
of Vthe difference between vowel iounds~wei 1 , . =^ I hav^ to 
.wdhder . . . Of the thi ngs which have occupied my mind mdst 
of late I must 1 i st adaptat i on at the near tdp. l£vg had^ ta 
^J-^gt, (E:5^.f_L£ fnd. aiz classroom to the particular bunch of 
kids. Not^ that you don ' t ndrmal 1 y adapt . You just have * 
g-gE.fcg_i g > >P e c t a t i o n s of children if they've progressed X far 
in certain areas. Well, I've certainly lowered my 

expectations, thdugh, hcDpefully merely temporarily. It's a 
wait-and-see situation^" 



One month later, . on |inather visitation, Jerry invdlyed 
me in some grading -of the children's 'work. "Legible^ 
punctuated, and completed" were the criteria. He then 
casually pointed to a group of seven chi Idreh and commented 
"so much for groupi ng " as' i f to say "the top reading group 
doesn't mean they get their work done firsthand the work is 
similar." He was rolling with the children's quiet 
conversatidhs as they worked. A little while later, Jerry 
said, "We're goirtg to do math now. We haven't done it for 
(day^)." He gave the assi gnment . Children camq to him with 
questions./ He iiftened and helped as he could, mdre often 
directing' them to their own answers than not. I wrote in my 
field notes^ ••Jerry seems more relaxed. . « He seems more 
flexible in his teaching--as td the schedulje. He seems as if 
he is more at peace with the children^ a very big difference 
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from a few. weeks ago arid the iron, hand." 

During the i ast oBserva't i on invoiving the project (in 
November), Jerry continued, to lapk aiiid act like the mdr^ 
relaxed snd satisfied teacher I had observed the pDreviou^ 
spring. The children nGWd&d little direction from Jerry to 
get ready to chahg classes. ,3&rry said, "We're going tcD get 
ready to to music.'" P. c^ild automatically went to the 

: front of tlie room while the^c^fiers put their heads ^own ready 
to be called to ' 1 ioe fcas^^ on "qoiet rows first." An 
incident with Paul f rastr'ati&i^' J/erry. I watched him appear to 
struggle witti ^ hi ms^if .. , ^ .Ills slowiy walked over to the 
"misbehaving'' Paul and ;s|i-if|'*^ eyen af f ect ipnete^ly ^ ""Oh, 

Paul, Paul, Paul a^l d| hug^^^ Paul: "I ihate hugs, 

Jerry:, "Oh, I 'm glad ^.©u ^tbld/ me* Now I'll hug you every 
day. CsiTiilihgJ Do yc3uS-|;?:now why I give you hugs? Would you 
rather have a hug or hay^'py^ hit you?" He kindly heads Paul 
toward the line and say;5,^fl^e need td go quietly on the right 
pi ease. 

Daring a post pro ject dbservatidn and interview with 

Jerry in April, he talked of the year and clasSy "This is a^ 
strange year. This class is very different than, any other, 
ger.Btic, cbmpdsitioh^ makeup—they seem to be all separate 
entities, they can't seeftt to get it together as* a unit. I 
tried in the beg;inning and it didn't work and i gave up . . . 
It doesn't come as a big surprise to me. I'll try thi^ 
later. They mature fast and change quickly. They have 
started. Usually the class is pretty well tdgether by this 
time of the year. This ont© isn't. We will probably have a 
different spring. We play bail games and I teach them. It 
will be di f f ereht . '* 

. J' 
i- P^^oject- Par t i c-i pat i bri 



During the second half of the project and the rr>ore 
deeply Jerry "inspected" his teaching the more uncomfortable 
he became • an5 the more questions he posed. His writing 
b^ame less of a story that he was telling and more of ah 
enqt.iiry T albeit with one or seven e;(tra pairs of eyes. Jerry 
ends by acti vel y usi hg the group to explore issues that have 
becbme important ta, him. Whereas tie usually r^ad segments of 
his writing that presented in Lortie's (1975) terms psychic 
rewards, he moves increasingly toward exploration of his 
environment, teaching and self questioning. He becomes aware 
of the comple>:ity of teaching and gains skill in describing 
behaviors that "just happened" before. fit times a 
def ensi veness was seeq when I posed questions, question^ I 
would not have posed earlier. After one of the .last 
visitations, Jerry wrote this in his diary along with 
responses to several questions I posed. "What you see in the 
cl assrddm is cer tainly real, for we do hothi ng * extra , ' 
'special^' or ^different' for ML when she comes in. i 
sujDpose wfnat I base my statement, on is what you don't see, in 
that you are much like a parent with visitation rights and 
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rarely get to 
selected parts . 
making me think! 
"growth: producing. 



see the whole ^ as opposed to aribtrariiy 
• ; " Ke later said to me, "See i You're 
This was not comfortable but it was 



Just before the last observation visit, Jerry wrote the 
fol lowing in his diary. "LJur group effort .for Mary Lau will 
soon be over. I thi nk of us and wonder what will become _df 
us. 1 think of us and wonder what will become of us. For 
me, there will be an emptiness which will be difficult to 

^^^^1 I want to continue writing and wonder 'if I will since 

the element of "have to" 'will disappear. ^ I hope td. Also, 
since I enjoy a close relationship with "^ome of. my 
colleagues, I lAldhder if the other members of 5ar ^'ciass" will 
even be more empDty than I. What a remarkable and capable 
group we have. What will Mary boa have gained? Worth h4r 
investment? Emotionally and timewise? What of your (Mary 
Lou's) feelings and bonds? Theoretically, we are supposed to 
be able to sever theseties. I wonder. 

Jerry _ summarizes his' thoughts in writing about the 
project; writihg^^ seminars, and observations during" the last 
session. He first lists adjectives, then describes his 
feelings. ' 



' " Sem i n ar 

f r i endl y 
-tryi ng 
i nsi ghtf ul 
comrader i e 
warmth 

understand i hg 
chal 1 enge 
quest i on i rig 
open ended 
Ej:per i ence 
TRUST . 



Vi si tati on 



Journal 



friendly 
helpful 

i nterest prdduc i rig 
thought provoki rig 

Turi 

insi ghtf ul 
fast 

incompleta 
open ended 
answers whi ch 
prddUce more 
quest i dhs 



chal 1 erig i rig 
un struct ured 
reveal i ng 
helpful 
insightful 
therapeutic 
thdughtf ul 
scary 

grat i f yi rig 
quest i on i rig 



The semiriar gave me the feeling that 1 was never alone. 
That sense df comrader ie has often saved my day when I 've 
been overwhelmed by feelings of helplessness* I'm glad td 
know I do not st^nd alone. Also, we were presented numerous 
cb-.fl4-?D5JJti_ , ^^e 1 ^ of which was not the close inspection 
and e;<pianation of our own beliefs^ values^ judgments, etc. 
Defending one's pdsitidn often calls fdr ref^l^ction and close 
inspect idn.^ Even whi 1 e wrest 1 i rig wi th my own feel ings and 
motives verbally, I was always received with compassion and 
Understaridirig. No better feeling than to trust one's peers 
enough to 'Itrip the verneer whi ch masks your motives; inspect 
yourself- arid redress, to face tdmorrow a bit more prepared. 

"The visitations wePe a friendly^ comfortable time, 

which often offered my children a small diversidri iri an 
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otherwise predictable day. Mary toG, yoar observations and 
insights c-Fteh helped me e^piain (accept, * understand) my own 
teacher behaviors and motives. , However, updh clarif icatidh 
came questioning^ Is thi s i t? ' Are We f 1 ui d or statidhary? 

we accept thijs as -final?. That was - my . judgment 

(assessment). Mas it my best? Is, there an alternative? 
Time always passed tbd quicKly. Isn't that life -for you?! 

"The jdurnal was a close inspection. ft chance, a 
delightful chance for me to speak my subjective mind and have 
someone actually read it- It makes al 1 the difference in the 
world. It was often a chor^. I realise, now^ because' I 
didn't necessarily want to cdhfrdht myself. 

"The journal of fered insights and revealed a lot of my 
inner felf to me,, ^ It admits that I care and commits me to my 
observatigds. Scary in a way. How often do we question 
ourselves? 

Chanq es due to the project. 

"i often Over inspect my moves and mdtives- Usually 

feeling the need to justify my being teacher^ I rarely did 
' that before, compared ta hdw- 

"I try so very hard to ^^^S^roi my anger, emotion. 
' Anger is human. ^ I sometimes f^^^^ i am stifling a human 
emotion which should be expressed. I^^do hot wish to become 
too artificial. ^Too clinical. That sc^^es me. 

"I strive to be more empathetic and fdrgivihg then ever 
before," though, certainly, other life factors are involved 
here. 

"I've become reflectivii I've doubted my effectiveness 
and usefulness. 

"There -is a side of me which spawns creativity. It has 
been more fruitful and powerful since being involved with 
, thi 5 group . My poems have grown ser i ous ^ at . 1 east more than 
before. I delight in myself when I write something witty or 
frivdldus. I just wdhder about the serious stuff.. 

"My philosophical nature rears its head more often. 

I'm not 'given to argument J taki ng a stand and defending it) 
as bef.one. I let others babble on. I know myself and my dwh 
beliefs.^ My shortcomings and my downfalls. I khdw I do hot 
have :to defend myself anymore. I knew bel i evi hg _ i s ehdugh . 
I know I can change when 1 recognise the heed. I keep my 
receptors open. 

'*T§achih§^ althdugh very much a part of fSy life^ i s , not 
the sum total of my life. i^m better able to separate the 
twd^ hdw. figaih, I do riot know to what extent this project 
has played in these: changes ^ as my life has been full of many 
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exciting events beyond the project. ^ 

"I can say I've ^rown re-flectivei i rnove a bit 
^slower— -to savor instead of merely taste, I enjoy. i yield- 
I trlist mysslf more— it opens many doors. 
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Judy * Judy was i fisher tenth and eleventh years af 

teaching second grade in a large k*-6 
elementary school daring the * project 
period. She and her husband, Kurt, haid one 

• ^ f young daughter and have since had Another. 

- During this period of time, they moved ^rom 

a town , bordering the school community to 
another town eight mi l^es .?urtHer— from- . the 
district. , : • 



Being the first o-f three chi 1 dren' and- the only girl wasri't 

always easy for dudy, but^ she looks oh her childhood as a happy 
cbne. Her family was arid still is "clbse.^ "My mother always 
worked. I'm sure there was a time when she didn't, but I can't 
remember Her -father "works as an accountant and as a 

custodian at the church. He was never a good basinessman. rte 
was always too kind^ ' He should work ^f or someb^gtfiiy else, not 
himself^ He was a great father though." Judy, grew up about 50 
miles from where she teaches and 30 mi lbs from where she arid her 
family now live. She describes the cpmmuriity as a small 
"country setting." The elementary schbbT was about one-third of 
the si^e of^ the one where she now teaches. *'We had only one 
classroom of each- grade 1 evel . The principal was very strong 
arid very influential dh me. He is now the top administrator at 
M.S.U. 's Evening School . He estabi i shed ties with the parents; 
he encouraged parents to taik^with him and my parents became 
friends with him ; . very strict. If you did 

something wrong, you could count life over! It was good. I 
dpn't see that in our school,** 

Judy rarely .talks about herself, her family, or her. 
ediicatibn, ribt because she dbesri't care but because it doesn't^ 
bccur'^o her to do so. I asked her to write on why she became a 
teacher. "I've always wanted to be a teacher • . w When i was 
young, j I would P^?y__?chooi and use the wall as my * pretend 
Blackboard;' J can remember studying for tests by being the 
teacher and lecturing * my students ! ' 'My mother's a school riurse 
and I can' remember going to school furictiOns aridi hparirig people 
say, *Are \ you going to &^ a riurse like your mother?' How. I 
h^ted th^at questiori. I hated hbspi tals arid ariythirig to do with 
triem. ' Hy mbt;her's reply was 'No, she'?^ going to be a teacher!' 
1 honestly dbm't refhember if she said that because that's what i 
waht(^d to be or beca^use that 's what she wanted me to bew 



\^^.^ . ^hen I began to teach and people would say, ^*"0h, 

you get the summers off; What a good reason to teach.' I was 
shocked because I had never thought about the summer . . . 

"My graridmother was a teacher iri a orie-rbom schbblhbuse. 
We Used to compare notes and when she'd come for a visit we'd go 
tb schbbl. J'd show her my room and we'd discuss how things had 
changed , * • : 

"When we weri? young wi always attended school functions* 

.■ ■ \ ' , 

■ I . ■ *■ 

'■■ , . ,:^:-^--^.:-A m ^--^,r^-—--,^^ ™ 
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Not only hers ; Cmother ' s3 but ours. Su the edUG^.ti on system Has 
always been an important part d-f dur hdme li-feV de-firiite 
influence. Plus bdth my parents had higher degrees than high 
school — Something that was unusual . • . > 

/_ . .... 

'* - - - teaching has always been a part o-f my iifei i was 
even picked when i was in si;<th grade to go to lower grades and 
teach -when teachers had to leave -for one reason or another and I 
received the FTA (Future Teachers df fimerica) scholarship . . 

Judy received her teaching degree in elementary education 
at a nearby university ih January of 1971 and substitute 'taught 
locally for the remainder of the school year and assumed a 
position as second grade teacher th^ foHowing fail. * The summer 
after her. fourth year of teachi ng she and her youngest brother 
went backpacking in England. "When i got there I -cried. ' What 
am I doing here? I wondered. J wss^n't his support; he was 
mine I " : • ; 'S^ 

: - - ' ' ■ . - ^ 

Judy and her husband^ Kurt, still enjoy camping but rarely 

fihcl time for it now. Kurt works in a management position in 

business and finds it difficult to understand the draw of 

teaching for Judy^ "He thinks we just piay ail day; i have 

invited him in to visit my room^ but he won't come. it's 

difficult for Judy to talk about schcpl at home, but she finds 

as Kurt attends school and progresses in his career, he seems 

more tolerant: of her interest ih teaching • , . 

Though her teaching and family responsibilities do hot 
leave much time for leisure activity, Judy Ibve^ to read. 
Preferably hi.storical romances -ahd books like Cef^tenni al . She 
likes camping, hikilng^ water skiing' and "spending money!" Qnce 
when asked what sFse does for fun, she replied, *' i clean; Friday 
night I got out my bottle of wine, turned on the stereo and 
cleaned, and it was fun. That's therapeut i c «. I enjoy it 
Chusband was gbrie], I used to get Up at 4:00 to clean before 
school. . It's r^y thought tif?ie. I remodel my house. I like to 
read. Dh , and wallpaper too-^that's relaxing."' 

Professional t ijf^S 

Other than ttie portion of a year that Judy took off to 
have Sherry, her daughter, she* has been in a second grade 
classroom at Brown Elementary for the past 11 years. 



Crockertoh, like its neighbdrihg town, Summervi 1 1 , was 
settled by pioneers from Nei;^ England- Uhlike Summc^rvi 1 1 e , it 
did not tarn i nto a prosperous commani ty-, Wi thbut a wei I 
defined central business district and with farmland stretching 
in €?ve*ry direction, business development al so spread inrseveraj. 
directions. Store's and services cropped up haphassirdl y along 
the cixis of two main east-^west and north-^south roads. During 
the 1940s and 1950s, large areas of land o-Ff the main roads were 
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the s-ites of ldw~cbst^ sihgle^?ami ly homes built with government 
"fuhdihg. The area remains a major thoroughfare foP travelers 
and summer tourists with more -fast— food restaurantis and gas 
stations th^n its neighboring communities combined- 
Mr i Wilkinson, a -fbrmer art teacher and the pD'^if^cipal at 
Brown Elemeritary^ describes the sctibol arid rieighborhoods "This 
school is very blue-collar. The parents do take an interest in 
the kids. ■ They want and they appreciate good discipline,; They 
have trbuble^at^home^^i so they appreciate discipline here.. They 
have a lot of ^riei ghborshood police squabbles. Often the parents 
argue oyer their unemployment lots; And there's the poorly run 
community too- People don't know which way they want to grow. 
The outskirts (of the cdmmUni tyii) ar^ bi d--t i me ^ and then there's 
new commerce. , It's diametrically different 'than Summerville. 
It's a closed shbq- Very pobr * "aesthet i cs« " I ran a private 
survey and foarid a large number of homes that don't get the 
newspaper. ^ They are artisticaiiy deprived too; .The houses' 
aren'^t selling and there is 'the same level of population. It 
hasn't lost or gained-. 

"Eighty percent of the administrates arid teachers live 
outside the district; the rioncert i f i ed ^peopl e live inside. The 
school system is generally suppbrted with mill^ge. They have 
cbhfiderice in th^ schools. We are highly state supported^ We 
don't kriow about the state cutbacks yet* We are borrowing ; ; . 
syndrome of borrowing and borrowing ; . . Ail in- ail though, the 
schbbls are sound; 

K - - - ' ' 

"We're v^ry traditional, in our approach. We tend toward 
the three R ' s educati bh . The community doesn't like deviating — - 
they are dbwn-hbme .f bl ks , ribt regressive br prbgressive. They 
appreciate the special servi ces^-L. D« , EMR and tutoririg. People 
are not very knowledgeable on how to run business. I guess 40*/* 
are non-high school, or just that, graduates- The school does 
well with what it has*" 



Mustard yellow buses drop the children off at the lang-f ronted , 
grey-beige, bne-story, cement, block bui Iding. Bri ght yel 1 bw 
hallways, " t i l<ed wal Ls'ahd 1 i ght , dul 1 1 i hbl euin squares patterned 
for children tb follow in a straight line, are adorned with 
craft projects^ and unit work. The kitchen sits at the juncture 
bf the three long haliways that corriprise the: school. ; Fish 
sandwiches, green beans, and frerich fries alternate with 'p^armt 
butter, pi2za and occasionally popcorn to occupy the air from 
wi ng to wi ng. N^xt to the kitchen and across the hai 1 are 
bulletin boards and display cases that hold pictures of fc?ach 
grade level *s 'student of the week,' art projects and community 
news; • ^ 

Judy describes Brbwh Elementary iri her .tflary. "Brown 
Schbbl is the oldest and largest of three elementary schools in 
Crockerton. It has approximately 500 students and houses 
There are three dlasses p^r grade ieveii We have 26 fctii-time 
teachers. We have a part-time math and t;D; tutor; We have a 
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•fuH-^time^ reading specialist and also a -full-time -Li'D. 
specialist. Qur btiilding alsd houses two Special Education 
classes; 1-3 ^nd 4-6. We have two music ieachers who come in 
for primary mUsic:^ arid one for upper grades. We also have two 
Physical Education teachers who come in during the week. * We^ 
also 'have an art teacher who is there Monday, Wednesday^ and 
Friday. There^s also a gifted programs Our baiiding also 
houses;: the Psychology Department. 



"Our building is oLd and always seems dirty. But we do 
have a great day custbdi ah . He is cbhtihually busy and has a 
great rapport with the kids. 

"We could LLSe more rooms, but manage with what we have. 
Our workroom is a small area. There is no construction paper or 
ditto paper there. tPie- cqnstructrdn paper is housed in the 
principal's office. We must go in and ask for a re?^m whenever 
we need it. Any thermof a;; paper is in the office.: It seems we 
spend half of dur time ideating everything befdre we can utilize 
dur free jDeridd. 

"Dur lounge is referred' to as * the pit.' It's next to„ the 
boiler room. We' must descend into it. -^it's a gloomy pDlace^ but 
we manage to lighten it up with our laughter; 

"Our clinic is located in the old girls' locker room. 
It's usually cddl in there and they've put in.twd cdtso We also 
have dur rdlls df [DajDer stdred there. ^ > 

^ "The female teachers' restrbdm is part of another old* 
locker room. We have ir^ door so they've hung curtai ns; 

"We have no cafeteria so thevkids eat*in the QY^ except 
first and second grades. They rat in their rooms and are 
. teacher -super V i sed. 

"Our staff is very cldse-khit. We wdr k wqi i - tdgether ^ and 
enjoy each other. If there are problem^^ we do pretty well at 
settling them ourselves. • * _ . 



"A little about my cl assr^-I J^^ve IS children. I really 
enjoy them. It's a nice class to work with. We^» have two half- 
hour periods of music^ one half-hour period each of art^ ^Y^^ 
and library. We h^ve an afternoon recess for one hour to 12:00 
p.m. The first hal f-hour is mdnitorihg the kids while they eat 
their lunch. The last half-l^dur is my lunch peridd. 

"The second grades group for reading in the morning. We 
also get together for special projects." 



Principal and Parents * \. 



Mr. ^^^A'^^9'^_P9^'ltf that he has 18 years o*'^ teaching 

and administrative ej-tperi ence; c When asked about his problems, 
wishes and satirs?""^te^ti ons as principal, he smiles resignedly, and 
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If 1 worry too mL?bh about it . ^""'^^^^"^vl m God , some hate me. 
support them. r tFy to inJ^i " - ^ ^° ''^'^f' teachers and to 
been .no„„ to pl^l^ ^^1^ iT^^ -""'iP 

blatant, dff-the-„all offense ' ^ 7 Vf^" ^" ^"^"^y °r a 
about '-two sides of th^ ' " ^''^ ' Wilkinson is c5ncerri^3 

the opposite,"' it-i"; r°^''!^,p'^^^^ ^-^P-t^ giJ^ed^Snd 
been reticent to deal wiS t hi" ''^^^'^ ^^ut I've 

school ^hen I thought t ^is iHhr K " f h^'^' ' ^"°ther 
Sometimes I Hit a biock w.ith t^e ch^lH h interest. 
It s good for the parents to stick un l ^^^-^ber-parents. 
a point beyond . tI • up for the child but there ie 

i^-n-t a communityne;s pi^r h'w'"'^^'" °' sides. ^he^I 

MayB^ it's tbe tranlJiency ''^^r'L!t'^'^'° '""^^^ ^-^^ 
teacher., no .hey f... And the 

I .o after'Sp?e'°hf^aL^^^^ spirit and yeVkids v.nd.li.e." 

.many frustrations wi^hthJ^^idsB^"'^^^^ " ' . ^ ^ddn ' t have 

for so long. the kids because I have dealt with, them 

"A minor frustration is thaf j'r4 ^ 
Charge more. Some teachers do but fh^^^ '^'^''''^'^^ *° ^^^^ 
time. Lots of misinformation anH ^"^tbere is a lot of lounge 
started here. The syndrome is "l^''-^ °' Problems git 

especially hard with stuSent tlach!. P ^° ^^^^ ^"^o. ij's 
opinions . . . hard to aeirwith r unhealthy 
^nd don:ts. There's nSbody ^ can'"l 'i'' " ''^^ °' ' 
administrator or as a person^^^ . . ^^^^ with^-ndt as an 

^ids Ind' ProyLr'N^Ioluch^;;^"^^^^ rath.; work with 

it's a person-to-person tSing - I-T^^l"^''''^ teacher's job. 
teachers, get out into the community. " '° ^^^^^ °ther 

9^t th^1hin^:.'° rier^'b P^^^ principals but I don't 

can't spare ^he time." ""^'""^ ^" association but noS f 

he lik^rto'^dor "I lik^'^trsninH^^^ ''^ mentioned what 

each day-see what L^ion ol.nl^H ^ ^^^it each class 

to^ kndw: I '„, here.> mlS CivlS the "^'f ^ ^^"^ ^^e kid! . 

if th. teacher ' n^eds somllhxnj "''°m*R''''K''"^^^^ '° ^-^--^ 
structure Sy day— the hoot - -''°°9b " I ' ve tried to 

Just threw up, cook'sLd ;hr."S^^^^ "^^^nny 

parent- needs td see me. My tiSl ^ °^ = ' that 

better th^t way. P^prin^^J Zcfl^""^^ ^ ^UBss it is 

It's easy fo^teache^iti'be ?lsli\ " "^^"'^ be. 

-problem, 'i nied seven wb°kbooki^ f They have a 

• . . so much to coUat^-^hone "ails ^^"- ^th.r schools 

. . . , ■ ' • -^^t takes time— too 
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much ... 

**I do get involved with" kids with heeds. I sit through 
meetings and -fdllbw thrbuigh. My hahdi ca[DF)ed kids I know welli 
That's a strength for me. The bulk oT things I hope are bki" 

Parents are i nvi ted to school for music programs^ plays, 
and parent teacher conferences and they are frequently seen at 
Brown dropping off or picking up their children or bringing 
forgotten books or assignments. Judy has frequent conversations 
with parents at school but more often she speaks with them on 
the telephone- Usually^ but hot always, Judy initiates the 
conversatibh which revolves around difficulties with the child. 
ShiB has a room mother each year who assists with parties; 

l£!.-^id^. Judy * s CI assroom 

Entering the cl assroom from the front, right-hand side^ 
one sees a fairly large bright classrbbm^ The front of the room 
is lined with green bul letih bbards. The far side is a series 
of windows covered by drawn shades (because the morning sun 
beatf^'-^ih, and then again, the view is only a small patch of 
grass between Judy's classroom and another classroom in a 
parallel wing of the Bui idi ng) . The back wall is lined with 
large ^ulietin boards that Judy changes each month. One 
bulletin board is always devoted to a large calendar bf the 
month, while the others are "frequently used tb display "Super- 
star " or "Best"* work and craft prbjects (shamrocks, owls). The 
time of mbhth when J.udy must change the bulletin board seems to 
come tbb quickly arid adds tb the demands on Judy's" time--most 
notably gradirig arid lesson planning. On the hall wail there is 
an indented space where Jtidy sets up a display table with 
pictures, objects and Books rei ated to a uni t i One time it will 
be rjutritiari and food groups, the ne^t time, dinosaurs and 
prehistoric life. The rest of this wall is taken with wdbderi 
closets for the children's coats and lunches'. 

Not being a persbri tb waste resburces, Judy pins language 
arts <naterials, pcDsters arid other visual aids to learning to the 
window shades. Under the windows on bookshelves, books Beckon 
to children who have finished their worki A small rhododendron, 
a vase or two wi th flowers Brought By the children and a small 
candy jar are permarierit items on Judy's desk, which is in tfrie 
back of the room ne^it to the windows. 

A kind, but nevertheless firm discipline* nbt unlike the 
military were it designed fbr children, is ericburitered i ri the 
halls and in Judy's rpbm. Fbr e::ample^ wheri materials needed to 
be passed but the fbllbwihg was said, "Dk^ ^ I need a boy leader 
arid a girl leader. Also, I'm going to pick three straight 

people tb pass but paper.^ CMost chi 1 dreri strai ghten i n their 

seats.] I'm looking for someone quiet. EJudy calls on two 
children and starts call ing rows;^ Then the * leaders' call other 
childreni^D Shhi^ Do i hear voices? Am i: going to have to write 
down names Eon the board for loss of privileges^? Remember, I'm 
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looking for two quiet people to be paper passer outers." 

Like othir project teachers, Judy feels a itrong 
obligation to move the ch i 1 dreh^ ;al ong so they meet grade level 
^•standards. " She i s part i cul ar 1 y concerned with c:hildren . who 
she refers to in her writing as "the lowest re^^ders ih the 
second grade." Recording to dudy, it is difficult to move the 
children along at grade level when they bei^ih tfre year bel5w 
grade level. She_uses several strategies to maite school w5rk 
more i nterestihginci udi ng the frequent use. of verbal pFBddings 
and light-hearted competiti bh which seem to work will for herr 

'^^fy relies ; substahtial 1 y on verbal praise ind ather 

reinforcements to motivate the children especially when she 
perceives that the content to be taught has little to interest 
them. During a reading group, she asks "Do ybu think your 

parents would jlike the girl in the story? Why. riot? . . . When 
we have fini^'shed this we will have done three days of work in 
one day . . Eto Chr i sH Chri s^^ this is a really big 

assignment, like in juriibr high. J^^is is more homework than 
Ryan's group got, so you're one up 'on him, don't you think? 
Tomorrow we'll read into the tape recorders; Tonight you have, 
these three pages. Now, if everyone does their homework, I'll 
do somethirig extra special . . 

Knowing that many of the children have "difficult home 
lives," Judy is concerned that the childreri "have a good day" at 

school . She | once commented, "I asked the kids if they had a 

good weekend—they said rid — ybu don't think of that." Writing 
on self evaluatiori^ Judy wrote, "My most common quest i ons seem' 
to be /Have I Utilized my time? .Have the concepts for the day 
been absorbed?^ What could have been better? What was good? 
Any riew behavior patterns i n i ndi vi dual s or the class? Was 
there a child who needed a 1 i tt ie .ex tra love? Did I compliment 
the kids enough?\ Did i make it a positive day?'" 

E^^/iX.in her writing Judy writes about her weaknesses and 
strengths as a \ teacher, "... I need to work m5re at 
developing my centers. I have many games but i rieed more and I 
need to put myXcenters i ntb use more as part of my curriculum; . 
. after spririgx break I'll lessen the seatwork and make brie 
learriirig game a* day as part of my seatwork time. 

"Sometimes I give one chance too many; If I tell a child 

tb^ do something, he should do it; I hear myself saying, 'this 

is^ your last chance. ' It's riot really effecting my discipline, 
but I do need to be more cdrisisterit. 

___ 1 have good rappbrt with my kids. I really enjoy working 
^with this class. _They are fun and a group of nice kids. I can 
jnderstarid many bf their feelings and empathize with them; I 
^lieve that school shouldn't be all work and so we take time tb 
^^czf*^ and have fun as a group. The kids erijoy this. It 
mi^kes fbr a relaxed atmosphere. 

"I think i am a pretty good di sci pi ihar i ari . . I demand 

lit 
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respect -from the chidiren and i giV© them respect in return. 
There's a time for work and quietness and a time for fi)lay. The 
kids know the rules. 

"I 'm wil 1 ihg to try new ideas and techniques. There 's 
always room f or i mprbvemerit and a new technique might brighten 
up the- day. * 

"Also^ i 'm_a pretty happy and cheerful person^ 1 don 't 
get really down too often. I think this helps. My co-workers 
can sense this and I know my kids dan. Kids don't want to come 
to school if they have a *sburpuss' -for a teacher. School- 
should be a happy place where learning -is fun." 

With these thing;s in mind Judy brings a big doll, "Susy," 
to teach nutrition to the children; she cooks with the children 
«^t school including a fuii-biov^n bacon-and-eggs breakfast 
planned, cooked, served and eaten by the children; and she 
teaches units including dinosaurs for which they perform a 
dinosaur opera for the parents and other school children. 

Dembhstratihg "having fun with the kids^" flexibility, and 
benevolent discipline, Judy describes "a nice day" when the gym 
teacher was absent. "Had to teach my own gym class today. We 
had a good time. We played with the parachute. Albert didn't 
listen. He was sent to the sidelines to sit. He eventually 
rejoined the group — without permission. I didn't say anything. 
He behaved much better." 

Judy is aware that ^^^hat is "fun" one year might not be the 
next- fifter the yearly dinosaur unit and its dinosaur opera 
(and at the end of the cJay)^^ Judy shook her head as if she was 
hearing herself as the words slipped honestly from her niouth, 
"To tell you the truth, I^m^ick of dinosaurs. I don't think 
the kids know anymore about them now than they did two weeks 
ago. They got bored." Given the directed enthusiasm Judy 
showed during the di nosaur work , these realisations might cbmg 
as a surprise. There were, hbwever, sighs in Judy's diary bf 
the week before that make her statement a Ibgical extension, 
even ah applicatbn bf thbughts about the "gbldfish bowl " nature 
of teaching. During the past two seminar sessions, teacher 
evaluation was discussed and written about- Judy's diary entry 
will be quoted in entirety here^ because it gives us a ^eej 
her philosophy and those thi ngs she values in teaching although 
it is number 3 that speaks to the conclusion of the dinosaur 
unit. 

Teacher Evaluation 

- _ * _ _- _ __ C 

"We are evaluated twice a year first semester CJudy is 

the bhly project teacher to be evaluated each year-;. The bthers 
had evaluations only in their first years3 and second semester 
wi th a cumul at i ve f piFm^af ter the second i it's a check! i st with 
bbservers' comments and teachers' comments^ 
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"Teacher evaluatibnB should also inclade the everyday 

per-formahce b-f a teacher—the bverail ^-feeiing' a teacher gives. 

_^ "l. Some o? the things that should be included are (1) 
§!>kLy.rieals^t as a whole — there are always kids with poor 
attitudes or discipline problems. You can't erase what's been 
instilled at home, but as a class, do the kids seem happy; are 
they courteous and know the school rules? The overall outwarcl 
appearance of the group; of course, this will change .somewhat 
year by year — depending on what kind of group d-f kids are 
included in the class. But if there's an Underlying firmness 
and understanding between students and teachers^ the outward 
appearance will be pretty much the same. 

"2. Is the t^^e^ei^ c reat ive ? Certainly ^very teacher's 

creativity level is different. For instance, Mary Sue is 
eMtremely creative. She can take ^nothing' and make it into 
something!' But for those of us who don't have that /gift^' 
there's always books, workshops and other teachers! 

"3. Are there some fun and really learnable units with 
projects for others to see? 

"I'm hdticihg a trend. Please don't take this as a 

negative pbiht, _but much of teaching is the *showiness. ' How 

others see it.^ Teachers, parents and administrators — but then 

again any prof essi on has th i s.^ After ail, doesn't life have 

this quality? It's how others see us. 



"it seems that many times we prepare bulletin boards, work 
in the hall, to some extent even lessbh pDlans—for others to 
evaluate. I'm not complaihihg. This is a part of life. 

kfei: teac her have a workable discipline ? Some of 
us need a mbre construct i ve and quiet room — a more * constructi ve 
noise.; It depends on the person. But no matter what 
atmosphere of learning there is, there must be a discipline that 
all can function under. 

"^5. Does the teacher get^ coR^ght s across to the 

chi l d£^?, (The list could include more and as I think about it, 
i ' 1 1 ad more. ) , 

"The bverail appearance (not physi cai ) of the teacher. 
Her attitude^ . her professionalism^ real iy determines how one is 
evaluated., -Certainly the administrator 'cannot separate his one 
bbservation in' the classroom with what he has observed all year 
1 ohg . 

^ "though many feel that only the immediate observatibn />.rid - 

not other things should be written bh- the teacher's evaluation. 

"I like the idea of a cumulative form that gives the 
overall jab of the teacher instead of just the two ih~ciass 
dbservat ibhs. " • • 
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. The -first several criteri a deal with attitude, creativity, 
(not i vat ion, and management. , The last numbered criteria is 
"instruction." The afterthoughts are more akin to the first 
four and summarize for Judy the "gestalt." She doesn't want to 
be evaluated by a rigid standard but leavii room throughout for 
te^Hcher i ndivi dual d if ferences (consi stent with Lortie^ 1975), 
When asked to write on how she evaluates her work she wrote the 
foil owing. >^ 

interesting, but even after a good day, I think of 

way^ ta mak^— i^t--4Det^er . — ..A_^l^ my_ sel f eval uat i on i s 

unconscious; After all. .these years, i t ' s ~b¥EoSi-part of my 
daily routine; There seems to be some point daring the day that 
I get a *TV view' of-; the day's happenings. Don't let the 'TV 
view' be a bad connotation. it^s just a picture of the day in 
my mind. It may come in the iate morning or at lunch. It may 
reappear again between language and social studies. I may get a 
flash at recess^ as i r-*atch the kids interact or evdn after the 
buses have departed for the day. Then again *it' may nfit» even 
appear at school; Kelly CteacherJ and I don't have a^iot of 
conversation on the way home. It's a transi ti 5h t i me for both 
of as; I rethink my day and wh^t I need to accomplish and she 
rests or enjoys the scenery . We do yi si t , but we have our quiet, 
times. Dish time is my^deep thought!' time. It sure helps to 
pass that unen^oyable chore| Sometimes it even appears after I 
go to bed, but I try not to bring school to bed. I might neVer 
get to sleep ! ! 

"I think my first step in sel f eval uat ion is to get the 
*Ty view. ' Then I begin to ;feel.' Such feelings as success, a 
feeling of accomplishment, an I'm dk feeling — the positive 
feelings—then of course there are the feel i ngs of depression, 
the sense of things left unfinished — that is the uhbrgahized 
feeling. filso I begin to think of things I Jshbuld have done or 
a situation I should have handled differently. 

"The kids also clue me into what kind of day. it's been. 

If they have been smi ling with a lot of gdod-byes, I know we've 
had a good day and enjoyed each other. 

"Many times if the days begin unorganized or the kids have 
been hyper all day, they leave_that way. Buses are being called 
and people don't have their coats or they aren't listening or 
they don't have their books^ papers in order. Of course^ there 
are ., always a few who seem to be the last ones organized in the 
morning and evening. Billy, Todd, and Dawn ! 

_^ *'My: most common questions seem to be 'Rave I utilized my 

time? Have the concepts for the day been absorbea? What could 
have been better? What was good? Any new behavior patterns in 
individuals drthe class? Was theFe a child who needed a little 
e^tra love? _ Did I compliment the kids enough? Did I make it a 
positive day?'" 
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Er_.^!5trat and Bi l emmas pi Teaching ' 

Many, perhaps rnost, d-f the frustrations and di 1 emmas Judy 
•faces can be related to a clash between an image o? teaching and 
the realities of teaching. Relatively^ f ew of them concern 
"instruntibn. Wh^t a teacher is "supposed to accomplish" is 

often in conflict with the children, the resources and supports 
available and used ^ and complications beydhd Judy's ability to 
cbhtrol . ^ 

^t^t^y, like other project teachers, is highly critical of 
her teacher preparatibh, lamenting that it didn t prepare her 
for "real life" of the classroom. The "real life" consists of 
individual Chi Idren who aren't "at grade level" and who bring 
prc3blems frbm home to school; of parents who face difficult 
financial and ffTiotional problems; of little dppbrtuhity fbr 
interaction with other educators; and of little support, 
financial or human, to deal with prbblems, Judy feels the 
weight of making important decisibhs that affect the children in 
her care each day^ yet she resents the highly limited power she 
has to give input bn educati CHial -.matters that are outside her 
jUrisdictibh. She feels caught between her roles and 

respbnsibi 1 i ti es and the power and status to make decisions and. 
tb have adequate resources to fulfill her obligations (perceived 
and demanded)* 

To Judy, teaching second grade me^hs tb take chi 1 dren from 

second to* third grade; to teach them t?ie skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes necessary tb cbhtinue at the third grade level. 
Problems that prevent this from being a smooth transition are 
presented under the categories of: curriculum, children, adult 
sufDfDbrt, working conditions^ and timii 

Curr i cui urn .. The curr i cul urn is fairly well defined in 
Brown Elementary by the tej<tbdbks used. Even ^bme of the 
designed (dindsaurs) are taught in the bther second 
grades too. Tests dver specified cbh tent help Judy determine 
the readi ness and progress bf the chi 1 dren. The di screpanci es 
between where sbme of the children are functiohihg and "grade 
level" (and more importantly but less frequently mentioned, 
where Judy feels the child is capable of functioning) are a 
sburce of frustratioh for her throughout the year. In the 
beginning of the school year, for er^ample, Judy writes, "I have 
only two children who are ready to read dn grade two level and 
those are two repeaters. All the other kids are still bh grade 
one. I only have four out of 21 _whb have one more bboR before 
they begin grade twb level." In January^ "I still have only brie 
group in secbhd grade reading and I'm real 1 y pushi ng. " 

During report card preparat i on = i n March Judy echoes a 
dilemma that she wrestles with all year ^ year after year- "How 
I hate report cardsi i worked during lunch and my free period 
to get them done^ But i. f eel like I'm Splaying God-' You'd 
think after ^iO years it 's someting' that I'd get used to. It's 
particularly disturbing because since our* group Cprbject 
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seminar 3 meeting last Thursday I -feel really * but di tune-' Gar 
cards ar - really outdated; Very few systems are giving ABes~i 
knew this from transfers in but it's still disturbing. Haw can 
i give a child a D when he or she is really trying? • . -I 
don t like it." Oh another day Judy wrote several pages of 
rationale -for her -frustration with grading policy; "Boy I hate 
our system cf daing Ecomparison3 grades - * . . What about the 
child who does the best that he or she. v^ah and still has to be 
graded according to the rest of the class? Totally unfair. And 
if there is any way possible, to do something about ^this child,' 
I try to. Children are individuals. They should be graded 
individually."* (Note the simila^ty to teachers being 
evaluated individually.) Summarizing her frustration duri hg an 
interview, Judy said^ "I feel like I'm teaching him to fail. I 
have to give him low grades to keep him back. His parents just 
can't see it. He^s cute, a really nice kid.** That's 

^/■^strati ngi " (**Each t i me Judy wrote or spoke about a child 
who was having difficulty achi evihg "grade level," she qualified 
her statement with "good qualities" or her affection toward the. 
child.) ' 

Retention of children' who do not attain curricular 
objectives pose difficul ties. "Am I making the right decision?" 
"How do I grade him?"^ "How will I convince the parents?" Judy 
was made acutely aware of the conseqUehces of one such .decision, 
"I had Tod last year; He ' s now i h thi rd grade with Sherry 
Eteacher3 and comes to me for reading. Re fits in well with my 
I class. Why didn't I retain him? Why did I send him on? There 
are no excuses, especially when we^re discussing a child's life. 
But I wonder why I made the wrong decision^ i feel terrible. I 
do want to talk to Mr s. ._ Tayl or and let her know how sorry I am-. 
As if that can undo what ' s been done. Thinking back, I can 
remember Hary Lou when you were in and Tod and David _*worked' 
together. They were on t-he same level. . I retained David and 
not Tod. 1 wrote much more about David and Albert. I really 
should have written more about Tod. I've really concluded that 
if I had devoted as much time (written time) to him as 1 did to 
t^le other two boys — he'd be with second grade . . . i just can't 
believe I made such a mistake with a child; They're saying 
(principal and other teacher X that because he was LD we were 
hoping for more tutoring time — that's why he went bh. But 
that's only an excuse. Actually, I've been using it tod because 
I feel^as if I need something to fall back on, when what I 
really need to be is Honest . . ; At least I've learned from 
this mistake. Not to be so centered bh a -few. To write about 
ail- - Perhaps I'm being a little hard on myself— But it is my 
fault." Ten days later Judy writes* of her meeting with Tod's 
mom and dad, the principal^ Sherry, the school psychologist, the 
L;D- tutbr and L.D. teacher. "I had seen Mom last week and 
apblbgized. But after the meeting i talked to bath and tbld . 
them that I was sorry i had to have them go thrbugh this and 
that I should have foreseen this. That I really like Tod and 
perhaps some- of my feel ings entered i ntb my decision ^ . .1 
hadn't been objective. Tod hasn 't been to school this week. 
He's had a high temperature- Today he le-ft fbr school but went 
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back home. He's having trouble coping. Not coming back to me^ 
but what older kids will say . Naturally this conference was 

very upsetting. I cried haH way home and decided what's done 
is done. 1 learned . . ; 

Qbli-iCfJS-" /'li Kids could only v^ij^M. in words other than 

behavior some of their feelihg:5. For that matter i.T adults 
would only do the same- — then again how many teachers, peers, 
etc. would r^^aWi listen and try to help? I'm afraid not as 
many as we'd like to think." dudy tries to listen and help. 
She finds the comp 1 ex i ty and human qualities of her children 
difficult to content with. Teaching successfully, and that 
pbrt.ion termed "instruction" is:., dependent bh human 
relationships, or so Judy feels. " I got the Rids started on 
their seatwork and was sitting at my desk doing. a few things 
before reading, when Carla came up crying very hard. This is 
not like Carla at all. She tol d me that ihe di dn ' t feel well. 
In the next breath she said that Grandpa was in the hospital and 
that Grandma was going to the doctor — i have a feeling that 
she's worried about everyone. Mom also hasn't been feeling 
well. ^Found out at lunch that she may have rheumatpi d arthritis 
. • . All this must be upsetting Carla - . . it' really disturbed 
f"? fii day. Because even though as teachers we shouldn't have 
children who we like more or enjoy more than others~we do — 
because we are human beings and it's part of human nature. i 
recognise this and so I really try to be fair with everyone. 
Arid I really do like Carla!!" 

Like Jerry Eanother pro ject teacher ] , Judy voices cbricerri 
for children who have physi cal di f f i cul t i es, like two children 
who^have hearing problems, but she al so ribtes that ^the chi Idren 
"don^t listen and tune me out" when she feels they should try to 
listen and appl y themselves harder. She and Jerry (another 
project teacher) -f^eel that children need to take 
responsibilities and meet grade levels of achievement and 
behayibr. She also i ndi cates that the chi 1 d "shouldn't be made 
tb feel special ," .shouldn *t be "pampered," and needs to feel, 
like "one of the group." 

^tidy^s concern for the children bri a personal level can be 
seen in much of: her writing related tb frustrations and 
dilemmas. "1 asked the kids if they had a good weekend.- They 
said ^No. ' You don't think bf that." Judy does think about 
that — about the children in her room who are neglected and as 
she calls it, "deprived." She often hears of the children's 
home problems from her col 1 eagues and writes about them in her 
diary- Several times »3udy wrote of children who "were 

"artistically good" but academically poor.J She noted in at 
least two places in her diary that this dichotomy of achievement 
seems to her colleagues and herself to be a "pattern." "Tommy 
is a very good- artist— probably the^best I 've had but he can't 
get. himself organized arid that frustrates me. " Often Judy 
qualifies problems with indiyidual children (often "artistic" 
ones) by referring tb the cJiild's need to succeed in the future 
which is not as certain nor congenial as ihe presents 
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Conimenting -further an tactics to helpi Tommy, she s^id, ^*We went 
to MacDonald 's f or ice cream^ but i|hey won't da that next year," 

fllfcl£yi:i<- Parents pose dilemmas -for Judy when she 

perceives thei r personal di-ff i cult i es , when the parents she most 
wants to see cannot attend parent-ififacher conferences and when 
she perceives parental opinion supercedes the lay-professional 
_^^yjiri_ary in decision making (retention, curriculum). in ail of 
.these? instances Judy thinks that she iinderstahds different 
viewpoints but she feels powerless to influence change that 5he 
perceives necessary. An example of the personal problems of 
pareht5_comes f rom Judy ' s diary- ^'Eonnie' s mam and I had; a long 
talk. She's going through £ divorce. I think she's handling it 
remarkably well. She has fcfur girls and works nigtlts and I 
think it heiped^her to talk- I t ' s ihterest i ng ^ but many times 
parents need to share about themsel ves. But after all, this 
affects their ki ds ' 1 i ves too. I assured Connie's mom that 
Connie is well behaved and that she really tries for me. This 
really made mom f eel ^.^ett(?r . It ' s something that she doesn't 
heed to worry about. IShe really cares about her family." 



es^ample of the di 1 emmas that rec<j»- in Judy's thoughts 
are recorded in her diary. She ariid several colleagues had 
discussed "retention" over lunch one day. They talked about 
"the system's policy to let parents have final say in a child^s 
retention." They compared systems and teachers voiced their 
opinions. Judy finds herself agreeing with differing viewpoints 
at the same time as she often dcDes. "Several felt that the 
teacher who has worked ev^ry day, day in day out — knows what 
would be most beneficial for that c^^iid. This I agree with. Qh 
th^ other hand, several felt the parents have the right to make 
the final decision as they are responsible for thiit child (I 
also agree with this). 

. \ this can be taken one step further . . ^ How much 
say should parents have in the school? Should, they decide what 
report card is best for the system--as ours does? Actually, the 
Board of Education does, but they're made up of pai ents. 
Should' parents have final say in retention if the teacher knows 
for Certain (or as certain as passible since nothing is certain)' 
th^t the child won't be abl e to f unct i on adeqaatel^-- -or well in 
the ne^^t g^^^^ Shoul d parents decide on -what books 

shoaid be purchased for the system? 

"i .1 feel bur system lets the parents make too many of 
these decisions. I feei that I am entrusted with their child 
but hot trust ed with their chiJdren^s futures ..." 

Admi ni strators . ' ^Sometimes other teachers afotf 
administrators Eare source:^ of f r ustratian^ . , They're talking 
ne;<t year about a pre-fxrst grade because the children are 

young. They want one teacher to take pre and then to put her 

into second grade. The teacher last year had to can and tell 
the parents. We're here to do a job but nobody lets us know; 
when we feel we know best . . . Not being consulted whsn she 

■■ 118 
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feels she is in a positidri to be hej p-f ai and riot being *3^uppdrt€§d 
when she -fbilbws school polici es are two continuing sources d| 
frustration related to the building admirfistratdr. ^ J^fter the^ 

principal adbpted a plan -for bui Iding discipl irie^ Judy Tourid 

that he was not present to carry put his dUti'as. ''Dur principal 
is to coSie around to punish the offenders Cchildren in the hall 
rather than doing seatwbrk:. This is a new progr^mi Naturally 
he 's out of the building / This i^^cJri '6 ^" "Very effective 

proqram if he dpesn ' t carry it thrdugha The principal^ never did 
return. BUe^.IMl have to punish them myself tomorrow.*' 



In both "^f these eN-amples Judy expresses frustration at 
the thwarting of her prof essidnal respbnsibi 1 i tias? J^f i rst 
through lack of u^e of her prbfessirial perspective arid secondly, 
by failure to follow thrbugh with teacher support, and further^ 
in this case, to a school -wide discipline policy/ she did not 
have a hand in designing. 



^nly occasionally ?iientipned or wrote about 
admirii strat/DrSo Bommunication; problems se^^iied to her to be 
simply "part^of . the job," somethi hg she cbuldri ' t do 'much about 
but clearly something she wis^ihed would imparove. . . l know 

I 'iu idealistic, but I still think there should be a point where 
admini^^trators and teachers can sit and talk. After all, the 
kids are most important and there has to be a point where we can 
talk." . 

In addition to the difficulties . Judy faces with a 
"standard" curriculum and comparative grading pbl i cy , arid people 
who she depends upon to pramote, or at least riot sabotage her 

work on the child's behalf: childreri, parents^ * irid 

administrators, Judy finds that working conditions \are not 
always conducive to accbmpl ishirig her goals as she difiries them. 

^lorMsS 69f>f^i±L9il5- Though Judy irifrequently complains 
about school arid teaching cdriditioris. she does write regularly 
abbUt working condi ti oris, _ almost casually menti oriing that "We 
haven 't^ had any heat in the building this ^eek Cih February^" 
arid ^The day we didn't have water last week . . On a 

Wednesday in March Judy wrote pf three typical problems. The 
first is an e;;ample of unplpasaritriess of the kind that 
f r&q aen t i y mar ks her wbr k - i h-^-^l^ssi^oom^-wi fe^ gr adeizsx— 



the second relates ah exanjple,. a "mino?-" event arid iriteraction 
that takes on larger proportions; arid the third relates to 
JUdy^s res|Dohsibi li ty for children whiii in other, teachers' 
rooms. "We were talking this mdrning — three or four teachers. 
Karen happened, to mention aboaS f^o^ Kathy's house smells (cats). 
One. of h^r youngsters visited Kathy's ho^use. So naturally at 
reading wits Kathy sitting n^r.t to me I sm^^lled the odor, 
imagination?? No. It was an odor. Of cotirse this is the first 
time I've been able to ^mel 1 anything all week! What we in the 
teaching prc?fessiQn must put up with ... 

■ ' ''Lost the yeilbw lunch charg^ slip of Ralph's. This was 
l^ke losing a Holy piece of paper . . The head cook was really 
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nice to me untii she thought aboat it; She let me know she 
wasn^t happy about it. They make such a 'to-do' about these- 
So many people have misplaced tliem and have really been treated 
terribly. Too bad they don't make a big 'tb-db' abbut some - « 
- more important things . . . I'm sure I'll be ranted ancf raved 
at arid then 1*^11 -Find it. * 

' ". . . Albert sat in Husic-and deiiberaie^^^^ P^ge of 

his book- We talked about it and he didn't even seem remorse-ful. 
i - I'll call his mom. . 

As spring rolls arourid^ Judy becbmes mbre cbriscibus b-F the 
closed quarters bf her classrbbm- . . dbh't parents check to 

see i-f their kids are washed up? I guess dirty kids are 
beginning to bother me a little. This usually isn't a big 
thing. It must be the clean, -fresh spring weather and being in 
^__C9P5^__'^^th ^little bodies and some D-f them very dirty." Judy, 
commented more than once during vi si ts and semi nar sessi ons on 
the inadequate cleanliness of a -few a-f the children and o-f th^ 
bui Iding. 

Judy -Frequently wrote or told of problems of attitude arid 
relationships affecting her colleagues and hersel f —-an aid who 
commented that "These teachers shouid be glad they have a job* 
^.E^y^^?^!" " _^ _^ who snapped at a colleague of Judy's 

admonishing her to be consistent in her behavior with what she 
asked of the children, this in front of another aid and the 
children; the tears of a beleaguered and ill cbl league whbse . 
duties required her tb cbritiriue tb teach; arid the mairistreafmi rig 
of a physi call y haridicapped child iritb the kiridergarteri without 
suppbrt fbr the child or the teacher. 

Judy, as she writes, "is rarely realiy down" in spirits 

An undercurrent of saBness '"ises to the surface every now and 

then, for example, as when she heard a more experienced teacher - 
talking of her feelings of "burnout." "It's demoralizing." 
Simi 1 ar 1 y , Judy i s i nf 1 uenced by newspaper articl es that are 
derogatory toward the schbbls. The schbbl system where she . 
teacher had a teacher strike a few ye^rs ago and still bears 
scars. A rieighboririg system strike plus the attitudes of some 
of the parent aids continue to bother.' Judy . "I get the feeling 
— -^■:::;:::::::::^-zthat . Marth a, Ja ne, an d the matii^ utor as well as the PTA 

president are watching the teachers t6^~sBl^~MT77^^ — I h ^ y ^T^^ ^— 
doing wrong.. This goes back to* the strike and these four people 
have been very nasty at one time or another to most of us . . . 
these four seem to find fault and small infractions that ... 
the pr irici pal dbesri ' t ntirid arid rul es that he ddesri ' t feel are - 
. imjDortarit - - ." " 1 1 sburids 1 i ke this si tuatibri bbthers me 
arid I guess it dbes - - ." 

Time . A consistent theme throughout Judy's writing is 
lack of time. "There'^is never enough!" And tt^is is from the 
beginning of the year until its close in June* 

in liarch Judy writes^ "Very interesting on the way to 
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school -i thoaght abocrt things I needed to get done. There was 
hbthing in those thoughts about the kids.. It was ai 1 cbmpll et i ng 
buiietin boards, grading papers and getting everything ready for 
averaging ^grades. Oh the he^t day she noted a subject she 
would think further about.^ ''Well, here it is. Lesson plan dayi 
It seems every day I have so much paperwork that must be 
completed. I'm seeing a pattern here. Paperwork: ' vs. child 
- - 1 i IP? - ^.^.M r es(Di ves t o _Dtse mor e t i me -f or cr ea t i ve , " p er son a X 
e;<periences but runs into another^ diremH^^^ . . we wrote ah 

experience chart about the books that each child wrote™ 
afterwards we sat and visited — talked* for a while—at the 
beginning of thisprbject I told the kids that I wasn't grading 
them on this. _ After all, it was something personal, a part of 
themselves. Today I asked the kids^ "if you had been graded, 
would you have done a better job?** "Yes." "Mine would have 
been neater. " "i would have colored mine better." "I wish you 
would have given as a grade. " Then I asked the kids if they 
felt that everything they did in life should be graded. They 
said, "yes." This all really upset me . . . where's the self 
satisfaction? . . . creativity? ..." 

In April she writes of feeling pressed for time at sehool 
and at home. "I've been so aware of time — the. year's running 
but — the kids need to learn so much more; there's so much I waht 
to instill them withi There just isn't enough time. Then of 
course there is the roofn to prepare for next year and I have 
cupboards to clean and end-year reports to do. I feel like the 
rabbit in Alice in Wonderland with his watch. 

"Plus there's sb much at home to do^-packing, a birthday 
party and shower to give, some furniture to paint Snd 

refinish. fill within two months!" ' . 



Sou rces oi Joy and Sati sf act io n 



^ in general, Judy seemed to write abbut^ talk about, and 
perhaps experience mohe sat i sf act ibhs and joys in the spring 
term. Why this might be sb is difficult to knov^. It might be 
that the routine is established; the children have matured and 
adapted tb their second grade roles and responsi bi i i ti esi ^ Judy 
might feel more relaxed, even resigned in some "ways, to the 
rhythms of the children^ knowing who to pdsh,' how hard, and 
haying cdme^^^to terms w for^some of the chi Idren ' s 

progress and^ perceived lack of it. Then again, the end of 
school might be in sight and a little^f the pressure present at 
the begir.ning of the year with the/^t ire year 's work yet tb be 
done might have si owl y subsi ded as the curr i cul ar path was trod. 
Both Judy aifid the chi 1 dreh mi ght have settled into each other '"s 
ways of being at schbbl. Other possxbi 1 iti es e>iist.. Perhaps ^he 
second part of the school year holds different sources of 
satisfaction and theseare more visible^ more easily identified 
by Judy. Then^again, there might be^no differences but because 
of Judy^s continuing writing and project participation, she 
became more critical at the second part of -the project which 
corresponded with the fail* term of school. ' Though time w^s a; 
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concern to Judy throughout the project, it seemed more bound to 
Jtrations during the latter part o-f the project, fall term, 
rough Judy^s writing and discussion appears to contain more 
satisfactions and a tone of contentment ^ several areas that 
recur throughoat- the year can be _ i dehti f i ed. As was nBtad under 
the previous section regarding frustrations, Judy observes in 
her^writing that frequently home and school mood^ mingle for the 
children and for herself . This will be addr:.esied, then: 
children, curriculum^ colleagues, parents and a few additional 
sources of satisfaction. ; 



^The 
magi cal 1 y 
day| 1 'm 
sleeping. 



preoccupation with arid weight of school work is 
lifted in this writirig of fipr i 1 . . /""What a beautiful 
sitting dri the front steps. The baby and Kurt are 
The sLiri's so warm and i t^sio nice to take time to 
hear the birds. We don't take enough time, to stop and use bur 
senses arid really 'feel' our surroundings — riot drily with riatur^ 
but witK the kids too^ i have 19 differerit people in my room 
and 19 different reasons as to 'what makes them tick.' It's 
important to sit back and thirik abdut it. 



took a persdrial day tbday™to pack, get some phoning 

done and erijdy my daughter. I don't. get to really see her 
during, a. 'ribrmal' day because we Fun so much on- tin© weekends. 
It's furi to watch her play and entertain herself- ♦We blew 
bubbles' for the first time today. What fun td^aitch her facial 
e;:pressions at discovering. It: reminds me df Jerry's CproJ-ect 
teacherJ thoughts on how i t ' s i mpdrtarit td let kids talk and 
really^be a listener because they ' re cdristaritly discovering." 
in addition to pdiritirig dut the pleasure Judy feels at moments 
of quiet reflectidn, this passage al so contains sources of 
satisfactidri that Judy feels in other instances of teachings/ 
watchirig the children's expressions at di scovery , taking tim^ 
away from the normal "hurry" of events to "just spend ^tirne" with 
the children and listening to the child rather thari 
for a specific response. ^ 



1 isterii rig 
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_ __^__^ady sometimes found that as she rriet deadlines and had to 
immerse herself .iri activity that she felt a sense of 
accompl ishmerit as she "caught up" it home. ". . . I feel a 
sense dfaccdmplishment . . : LaSt night was open, house and I 
hadn't seeri Kurt for a couple of days! And tod&y -I' was able to 
get supper made for tO(norrow. Laundry done arid Carol <my 
si ster-i ri*-l aw^ a^^ i had to go shopping. GUess I 'm 
.myself on my back. The week csrtairily h^s impirdved. . . 



patting 



_ __ "Bood days" for Judy are frequeritly before vacations or on 
Fridays, and they seem td be related to a relaxed attitude, one 
that allows her' to step ba^k fro^ the academic stress and 
ccDricerri abdut time to reflect on the child's . point of view. 
"Gddd day. After all, it^s Friday! I've been so- busy with 
things at home — I can feel it here^ I'm very preoccupied. It's 
good to remember that the kids are the same — what's happeriirig at 

home is brought to school; it's somethirig I rieed td remember 

more often. Kids are growing up iri an adult v^/drld ' with 
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cbritihLial adult supervision and control i Sometimes we as adults 
should let them alone more frequently — or even if passible cjet 
down to their level -for a while and have sbme^kid fun.' After 
ail, we all have a little bit of 'kid' in us! At least we 
should!" 

-^y far, most bf the ci tat i ons from dudy on the Joys arid 
satisfactions bf t each i rig are related to personal, affective 
e;:periences with the chi 1 dren . J 

ghy dren,. Moments bf joy occur v^;heri Judy "sees" the 
child's expression when a concept "clicks," "when I hear a Ehild 
say /I like school,' arid wheri she see:s eviderice that the 
children, or more bften, a 'given chi Id has matured. Growth that 
Judy writes abbut and points out in the classroom^is more often 
concerning social development, of the child "fitting in" where 

he did not before though she' cites ^numerous examples * of 

satisfaction over a chi id 's academi c achi evemeht tbb. "Seeing 
how kids have matured Cis. a _sjt i sf act i bri D . Watching kids 
interact planning breakfast. Tx)^ tbday had a small taritrum — 
seems n-o one wanted him iri their graup for weekly reader. 
Actually I , think Tbd didn't get in there Eariother classroom soon 
enough: tb jbiri a group. But the kids real ly tried to let him 
know they cared. David picked^up"^ his chair and went over to Tdd 
and really made him feel special. Hats off to David. There's 
maturity here too, it wasn't here at the begi hhi rig bf the 
y?^^-^* Even academic achievement is related tb_ the chi 1 d ' s self 
concept (Judy does not use these words) arid abi 1 i ty. A child, 
for example, who Cannot read at grad'e level but progresses at a 
perceived good pace is a reasbri for cause f or -eel ebrat i ori though 
Judy^' adds cjLiickly that if the child is expected next ye^r to be 
dn^"qrade level," the<' chi Id wi 1 1 Be Back in' a difficult 
situation. Thus^ Judy ' s dilemma over grading. The joy she 
feels at a child's progress is tempered by perceived 
expectations and gradi ng* pol i ci es. 

Curriculum, Not surrpr i si rigl y ^ mariy bf the occasions of 
satisfaction and reflectibri bcpur wheri deadliries (bulletiri Board 
changes, gradirig) are met and over. "J dicU get many things 
accomplished arid enjoyed the kids"; arid wheri Judy can set out of 
rier rble as "instructor." ^ " EWheri the chi 1 dren cooked3 
Breakfast — the kids enjoyed it. E Lt was a3 relaxing ti me and I 
got a chance to watch them interact. As I get more dbrie^ 
paperwork, etc. ^ i 'm able to sit back and enjoy the kids. I've 
really enjoyed and appreciated this class arid I will miss them. 
_^ _ ^^"^^ 'ti^^ ys' where schbblwbrk isri 't of importance 

bat where our feeling of frieridship can surface ..." 

More bfteri thari riot satisfactions occur as the standard 
currixulum dbcLimerits (textbooks) are deviated from: Breakfast, 
educatibrial fair units arid projects, cresiiivB writing, art. As 
G^rlier noted, Judy points out the "showiness" of teaching. At 
times throughout the year, she writes with pl'easurre abbut 
viewing the children's projects and per f drmances^. Pleasure 
apDpears to be derived from the children's accbmpi i shmerits ^ Trbm 
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visible prodacts of effort and fromthe recoghitibri that occars 
as a resait to the chi 1 dreh and to Judy. Such "pablic" efforts 
have the added benefit of visiting with parentsi 

e^iiejits:. "Had the educational fair in the p.m. for the 
families. _ I really enjoyed seeing a lot of the parents.-.. The 
educational fair is a good F'R thing. We put up the kids' work 
and do projects^ it'^ fun ta walk through all the rooms. . 
and "Mrs. Carlton Eparent3 at the spri hg program complimented me 
on a nice job- Invited me swimming this summer. Nice feeling!! 

: "Just to have parents, not even from this class, come by 
to talk Cis a jby3. . .no time during the school year." One of 
the reasons Judy cites for enjoying her time with the parents is 
"r can always see. a lot of the children in their parents." 

gg j leagues . A sense of empathy and camaraderii with 
colleagues permeates Judy's diary and her offerings during 
project seminar discussions. She enjoys an "open," "informal" 
relationship with most of her -col leagues in the primary wing of 
Brown Elementary. Per haps because most of the teachers are 
about thesame age (though her ci osest .f r i end is several years 
dlder), "Our interests are a lot alike." Pregnancies, family 
problems, educational endeavors, school, circumstances, even the 
teaching of children from the same fann^Le^ are common bases and 
appear' to promote communicat ibri. Judy frequently writes of 
information. she gains from colleagues during informal discussion 
that is useful in teaching. There are al s5 iiviral e:<amples in 
Judy's writing of empathy for teacher^ both .'.from perspectives of 
pleasure for them and commi surati on with them. 

. ^haring ideas^ problems, and ej^per i ences wi th colleagues 

is an important part of Judy's life at school. She particularly 
enjoys meeting with "new'* teachers from outside the district. 

PC9i.^.Bsi on^ and Staff Dlve^ogfReht and Coll ea gues 

^^'"■^ WiUvirisori said that he nominated Judy for what <rhe 
cal is "teacher of the year ^" Each year the Tabatha Fduhdatfbh 
funds one teacher from a school to attend a series of lectures 
aisually with a meal included) by well known educational 
scholars. Judy never mentioned this. When asked about it she 
said that i t had been important to her mother and family. "i 
got a lot from the lectures but I didn't think of it as a bia 
deal." ' ^ . ^ 

The princiFjal notes that he has a "young staff." He uses 
formal channels such as month! yinseryi ce education sessions^ 
arid he discusses and shares gui del ines of mandated prbfessibrial 
development responsibilities such as graduate coursewbrk with 
each teacher, and informal means like slipping educational 
articles and_ materials in the teachers' mailboxes as well as 
dropping in to each classrbbm as bfteri as time permits. - 



Judy feels that the "iriservice" sessions are sometimes 
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quite help-ful. "We had an a^ter^school inservice on child 
abuse, -four of them. : We learned what to look for and the 
different kinds of abuses if really made me more aware of it." 

During once-a-month staff meetings, Judy learns of things 

"I didn^t think about before." For example, the superintendent 
presented the budget at a meeting in the beginning of the year; 
a child welfare worker presented information and discussed 
teacher questions oh another occasion* 

Although there_ are planned teacher and parent teacher 
events (mother-daughter nighty school fair) , Judy finds that 
some of the most useful interactions take place informally or 
inadvertently as part of pi anned events. "We had the 

educational fair in the RM for families. I 'really enjoyed 
seeing a lot of the parents. The fair is a good PR thing. We 
put up the kids' work and do projects. It's fun to walk through 
all the rooms. It's interesting but things; have happened as a 
result of the fair^ . . Ebut3 this isn't a conferring time. 
Too many people are mi 1 1 ing around and want to visit . . . 
Sharon Ea first grade teacher D and I were tal ki ng thi s morning 
about Albert Ca child in JudyAs rbbml. (Sharon is a friend of 
the family.) Norma (Albert's mom) had a chance to talk ta 
Sharon last night . • ." Because of Judy's conversation with 
Sharon, she called rJorma and found some serious difficulties 
Albert was experiencing at school that Judy had not been aware 
of. Several similar ex-amples could be citedi 

Casual conversations in the hallway before school and 
during 1 uncht i mes when Judy ^eats i n the teacher ' s Iburige often 
provide valuable i nf drrtiat 'i on that affects Judy's behavior in the 
classroom. Frequently JUdy learns of family circumstances in 
this way. All of the teachers in Judy's wing of the building 
teach lower elementary grades and are fairly familiar with most 
of the children and their families^ which allows them to comment 
and ejcpahd op talk of the children. 

Though Judy always valued these conversatibhs (especially 
those she regui ari y ^engages in with her clbsest friend and 
senior colleague, "Janet, whb teaches across the hall) 
unconsciously, it wasn't until late in the project that she 
ceased feeling guilty for "wasting time" talking when she 
"shbUld have been preparing materials for the day" and 
recognized this as a valuable use of her time "for my mental 
health. " . ' 

It appears that^prof essi onai devel opment and "mental 

health" are ^facilitated in many different ways. . Casual 

conversations before schoal with Janet help tb bring a positive 
frame of mind for the day. Tal k_ wi th other teachers, in the 
hall or IbUnge, helps Judy to learn information about the 
children and their families that is useful to h^ in her 
teaching. Rides home with her colleague Ebefore Ju3y^ movedJ 
were often valued as "quiet times" when little needed to be said 
but Judy could "process" the day. 
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. In May Judy talks of her coi i eagues. "Friday mbrhih§ we 

have donuts. We babyEit each other ' s ki ds and -find out what's 
going on and how people are feeling. I try to go down to Idnch 
every^^ -few weeks to see what's happening cause you need to know 
that." As the year drew closer to the end, Judy spent less time 
in the lounge. "This time d-F year everyone is so busy -finding 
out—gossiping — they tPeat ycu according! y. February and March 
are the blues. That's the time of year you can't stand anyone. 
Then there's this time of year. I'm coming in early and not 
eating in the lounge. There isn't time to grade papers and 
prepare seatwork. These kids you have to keep oh top of." 

To fulfill certification arid tenure requirements Judy 

occasionally takes a graduate course or a: workshop. Usually 
about two a year^ Wheri asked where ^he has gotten ideas for her 
room arid insights irito her teaching , Judy replied, "I get a lot 
from the workshops I have taken. They're really the best. You 
get time to get rejuvenated. We sit down arid share with' new 

people. I get a lot of good ideas thlt way. Student teachers 

They bring in a lot of good ideas. It kind of keeps you 
up-to-date. " 

Judy frequeritly wrote of casual conversations with 
teachers arid parents ("you can seeso much of the children iri 
the FDarerits") that were beneficial to her, adding to what she 
kriew about the children; She also wrote of mi seel 1 arieous 

experiences that she felt were worthwhile. Orie was a 

university-sponsored, cooperat i ngrteacher meetirig at • the 
university for teachers who sUpervisi studerit teachers. She 
f^it pleased to contribute to teacher education, to be asked for 
her opinion and to participate with' university faculty and 
teachers from other school districts. Sioser ±o honre, Judy 
wrote of arid talked about an hour-arid-a-hal f lunch at a "fine 
restaurarit" a few miles from school. "The first parent teacher 
conferences are usual 1 y too booked for us to eSit out but we had 
time during the second ones. We went put. We talked leisurely 
about school "and the kids and other thirigs. Later we said, 
^Boy^ wasn't that nice! We ought to be able to do this more 
often. It's nice r\bt to have kids. Sometimes I just have to 
get out ! ' " ' 

When asked during an i nteryi ew after the project was over 
what she would do if she had plenty . of time for her dwri 
professional development, Judy replied, "I'd start over. I took 
psychology courses but i 'd take more. My ' trairiihg wasn't 
realistic. i thought I'd have time. YbU kribw, discipline, home 
problems and how they CchidlreriD bririg them to school "nobody 
told me about this. If I could look for my own system, :i 
wouldn't pick a system like this or Summeryi 1 1 e. It sounds like : 
they look real good but everybody's trying to outdo everyone. I 
would pick a system with a lot of structure. Kids today don't 
ha.VG it at home and need iti I'd pick a ^'-^mtrnm that gave 
teachers more time (you can't do it at home with n -family); give 
you brie--half day a week to use as you see fit — to pull a child 
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in to spend some 'private time. To devel op . some of your own 
programs Cwith her eyes open wide and distant yet penetrati rig 3 . 
Is there a system where you can say what you think? Our. group 
Cproject: was so nice. .You could say what you lit?e. Not Ravin.g 
a group gave a spark you felt up, even when you were down; You 
could go and get ideas. You couldn't do it ail in the same 
bail ding. After 11 years, you need Butside people . . . Writing 
made a difference. Ncw^ i can Vt get frustrations but i ^''Q Maybe 
I'm not spending time sitting back and thinking, analysing. I* 
know I don't do it and i should. : I really eh joyed. the group— 
you felt njotivated for yourself. I still feel that but it's riat 
as eliciting; You just felt enthused to do a better job. We 
ought to do it mor^ dxten^ I was thinking about it the other 
night and wondering about people. It was riice to get together 
with people from different systems. it's good therapy. 

CPaMse shaking her head slowly and with less tonal variation. 3 
Nbbbd/ cares about us. i get frustrated . I don't like to think 
about it. Mobody cares; There are sb few pebpile to talk with. 
If they cared, they'd do it rights" 

EngJic t. Participatibi^ 



was one of two teachers added to the project after 
one seminar session had been held; The first sessibh Ghe 
attended was marked by a round-robin brainstorming session 
(suggested by one of the teachers the week before) on tentative 
seminar topics. Teachers, including Judy, tbld of anything that 
came to. mind. ft list was cbmpi 1 ed arid each teacher selected 10 
topics that were of most relevarice to them. Judy wrote, *'This 
was very difficult . . . They all seem impcrtarit. And after a 
particular schbbl day^ one may seem more important than 
another!!" She checked (with checkmarks) the following: How do 
we evaluate our work? jdouble checkmarks); Real e;;perience beats 
talk, pictures, or stories for learning value; A lunch break 
away from kids is essential; Preparing for a parerit cbriference 
forces yoa to_ look objectively at what you may have been 
experiencing subjectively; I feei cbrifiried iri a cl assroom^^what 
can i do?; Children arid teacher need a fun day where they can 
get to know each other as people; I shape the future; and Who 
taught ybu tb deal with the emotional climate in your classroom? 

- - ^.liii^lis- After the f irst session ^ Judy wrote the 
following in her diary. "Bur evening get together. 

"^hi s was a . very rewarding yet f rustrati rig_ everiirig . I 
feel that we can all become a .cldse-krii t grbup. It wasn't long 
before i really felt at ease. But I had a variety of feelings. 

"First, I thirik this will really be good for me. i think 
it'll mbtivate me to become a better teacher and to try to do 
new thirigs. I really 1 ike Kate^s program o-f involving parents. 
There's some topnotch teachers here; 



"That^ leads me to my own f eel i ngs of inadequacy.. .1 feel 
like I'm but of my league; Yet, Mary'Lbu wbuldn't have chosen 
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me i-f she felt that i couldn't -fit in. These people seem like 
such a groap o-f super teachers and they're ^able to expreis 
themseives so well. Yet , do good teachers think they are goc 
If they did, they wouldn't try to strive to do better. This is 
something I'm going to have to deal with; It's known as an 
inferiority cbmple>;. 

"It ' really interesting. Marcy i:hapma/i is our ex- 

^^^i^t^nt sc^_:rintendent' wife. She's also a very close friend 
of our present superintendent's wife. That really didn't bother 
wf^en we were sitting and brainstorming and ihe said 
teacher strikes . . . I immediately felt threatened. (We've 
been through a strike- it was, a vePy inteFesting eKperience.) - 



. . ^l^hy is it that as a teacher I feel threatened by the 
administration? I know my feeling^ are pretty common. It's 
really sad because we should be working together for the good of 
the children instead of having threatening feelings. There may 
be times that I'll Just sit quietly because I won't feel 
comfortable sharing. But I will sit and write my feelings. 

"I really enjoyed si tti ng and brai nstorming. Me have a 
lot of thoughts in commons Teachers' interests and concerns 
seem to be pretty much in common.. 

' 9> 



' ^'Afterthought — I sure hope I'm e;<pr^ssing ^r/seif 

adeqaately. This is one area I can improve upon." 

For Judy, sessions <ahd writing) cbnt i hued. to be ^*very 
rewardrng yet frustrating:" She continued to feel motivsited to 
"become a better teacher." Sh§ continued idi pose perplexing 
questions like, "'Do good teachers think they are gdbd?" And- 

she continued to reflect on the administrator — teacher 

relationship. Her comments on "inadequacy" slowly diminished 

but her struggle with writing continued thrbugHbut the project. 

'^^^ same open and self questioning style that marked her 
writing characterised her participation during seminar 
di scussibhs> Though Judy had feelings of self-doubt, she 
contributed acti vel>f, iF quietly and cautiously, to" discussibhs 
from her initial meeting on^ She became more vacal and didn't 
shy away from debate. . She rarely missed sessions but arrived a 
few minutes late due to babysitter arrangements. 

Summarising her thbUghts and feelings a project 

participant, Judy wrote the following. " Seminar , - friendship 
- camra,deship - chance to find that we all have somi of the same 
joys, f rustratiohs^ etc. - chance to exchange new ideas - could 
bring p'^bblems and not feel threatened, bat had people listen 
and help - trust - I^ve enjoyed this immensely. It's given me 
boosts when I've needed it. * It's helped me to grbw as a 
professional - Thursday nights have been * my nights' - and I've 
enjoyed that. ' - 

"Visitation, Chance tb sit back and observe class; 
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there's so little time to actually do real observation - watch 
you arid get ideas - a relaxing time -for me - group activities 
enabled me to spend extra time with some o-f my kids - gave you a 
chance to observe kids so that you knew what I was writing about 
and enabled you to make construct i ve i deas to me. <By the way, 
Car la asked when y;DU were cbmirig back!) 

"t'Jri tinq^. Chance to know myself. Yes, I know myself, 
after all I live with myself; but this was a chance to sit down 
and actually confront myself . Sood and bads - Self help: I 
liiade promises in a contract writing that I had to keep good - 
levels of writings became a i^jay of ti iihkihq . I've begun to 
think in terms of how I'd write about this . . . I do it 
mentally. - an author — for hb one else but myself, but i never 
knew that I could produce so much; if only for me - analyze (see 
ne:?t page) — helped me to see solutions to problems — Tod. 

. "As I look back, i reaiire that I needed to be more 
objective. The writing made each child ve£^ personal and 
because of that I couldn't see some e^sistiriq prcDblems. Let' me 
rephrase that. I didn't take, the time or wasn't able to 
identify these problems -Jason. I was really close to my 
class. Because of writing^ I'm beginning to see that agaih- 

"As a whole, this semi nar has made me a better teacher^ a^ 
more conscientious one. As i look at children, I try to really^ 
\se^* them, thei r dai 1 y 1 i ves. What affects them. I also see 
things more indepth; i analy:2:e more. This is a major result of 
my v-iriting. it's helped m&'to do this- 

_i "Change— I 'm a better teacher- I know I am- Certainly, I 

-still question myself. But I feel more ^confident. - - ~ - 

"I'm able to handle stress -better i Jason's replacement is 
a good e:jample. I admitted my mistake, hefd a good cry. Picked 
up the pieces and moved oni These things too shall pass!! 

"This seminar has been my„biggest mbtiyatibhal force. I 
want to do things more now than befbre. I want to have more 
conferring, parent input. I wel cbine changes giore easily. I've 
noticed people tend tb gripe about many things. My attitude's 
been, 'great, ''let's give it a shot,' a chance to e;;periment. 
For example^ oiy writing about team teaching ddring oar water — 
pipe prbblem. 

''This is a difficult one to write about. I really need to 
sit back and look more closely. I know I've changed, for the 
better, though at times my writing has made me frustrated and 
given me great feelings of inadequacy. 

"It's interesting. I can tell that I haven't been writing 
as frequently. It's more difficult to put things into words — 
again- My writing isn't flowing. ; ^ 

"I've come to know myself better. I've been able to admit 
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things that I had swept to the side arid in doing this^ I've 
dealt with them and moved bh. 

"For exampile^ Kurt's attitudes about my Jobi . Seeing him 
grow as he's gotten more schooling, i ho longer feel 

threatened. But I don't think his negative -feelings are as 
strong ei ther • 

"I"^^^ real ized that others feel and e;:perierice mahy of the 

things tha^^ I do. Thi s i s cbmf brti ng. Many times I thought I 
was the only one but there feeling imad^q^uate , ill-prepared. 

_ "1 want to be better. I want to give that extra push. 

It's easier for me to admit to my feeling^ and express them 
• openly. *' 

Wr i tinq > The same open and self disclosing manner that 
dady exhibited during discussion is characteristic of her 
writing (as we have seen in numerous exampl es cited). From the 
beginning she uses writing . to think oh, paper and express 
questibhs. She notices "patterns" (i.e., paperwork vs. child 
time) and quest i ons. her own behavior and motives (. . . as a 
:. teacher, I feel threatened by the sdministration ... .), and the 
more she writes and as time moves on, she listens to what she 
says^ "corrects" herself , and poses new questibns'^ ( " I ' m writing 
about teachers but I really mean mysel f ! " ) . Judy locates themes 
iri her writing (paperwork vs. . time with kids^ curriculum vs. 
teaching children, and grading)^ and walks back and forth 
between "bther teacher s" arid herself in these' recurrent themes. 
Time and curriculum are recurrent themes weekly^ . Here are two 

examples. ". . . _I _ _can_Vt_^bei conscious I'm 

becoming. But there^s ^so much To do (at home ' and "^aF "sch "and 
so little time to do it in. There's so much more I want to 
teach my crew. Will there be enough time left to get it all iri? 
i doubt it, but I ' 1 1 certai ril y try. I feel really -pressured'' 
from myself- — iri math. . There's so mariy concepts I warit to 
introduce, but these kids cari't be pushed iri math. Oh well, 
we'll just keep bri pluggirig arid make every minute count." in 
the margin iri darker wri ti ng Judy writes, "Afterthought, * make 

every mi nute count . ^ Why'? More on this later." Seven months 

later and seemingly out of the blue, Judy wrote the fallowing on 
one page of paper , accompani ed by a 1 arge star preceding the 
writing. "I've noticed throughout my writing that I'm very 
concerned about teachers teaching curriculuai arid hot kids. They 
must get their curriculum taught everi if kids areri't ready. 
*Me've got to get throu these readers.'" 

Judy cbrisi steritl y wrote about the process of writing^ 
• frequeritly of wishing she had more time to write and frequently 

about why she had difficulty writing. ' After a month of project 
participation, Judy wrote, "Craig and Jerry both gave me a pep 
taik.^ I was telling them during our break how frustrated it 
write. Am I writing abbut what Mary Ldu warits or 
does Mary Lou (you ! > real ly want anythirig specif ic? Shbuld it 
be more about my daily writings of the kids? I've decided — NO-^- 
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it's whatever I want it to bs about and it's my needs at that 
time (correct me i-f I'm wrong). 

"Note the rambling (o-f writing) this time, but this is how ^ 
my mind's working today. There are a lot of general i ti es I need 
to get out of the way for me. Then 1 think I can get down to 
some real basics. It's like preparing a garden- First the 
earth has to be^tilled — then the pi ant i ng Ean begin. WOW! That 
makes nonsense at all. Only I kn5w that by getting these things 
out of the way I can get down to another level of thinking and 
hopefully writing. i wonder as I=read this back how this is 
going to sound." A few days later, Judy wrote, "I'm finding' 
that it is yery difficult for me to put down e;:actly what I want 
to say or to find the words to db_it. I wonder if writing will 
ever become as easy as my talking? Writing is easier this time 
but I'm aware that e;,'pressihg myself is difficult." 

__ Throughout the project, dudy struggles with the 
difficulties and rewards of writing. Jt never becomes easy, but 
Judy continues to learn from and be interested in the process. 
At the August workshop Judy writes about writing. Note that she 
ejjpands the "level" of writing idea th|it she introduced earlier. 
"Note — going back and rereading — . . J My^ thoughts are moving 
more, quickly than my pen; It sure sounds terrible- Obviously, 
I 'm not rereading . . . Brea.ktime- : I^eed to stop and withdraw 
a minute so I can begin refreshed- t^feel myself beginning to 
* stale' and not able to think^^early. What a thought! 
'See I can't even pause a momen t-^^ I haven ' t been writing as I 
should this summer. But something I 've just noted. Since I've 
been away from it a while, my feelings of inadequacy concerning 
my writing have returned- Very interesting! No, not nearly as 
bad. But there's a lesson to be learned here. I'm sure I 
wouldn't be alone in this observation. And i t 's somethi ng that 
one heeds to be aware of and deal with. But the ea'^siest thing 
would be not to stop writing completely. 

"Writing makes me look at myself. I see two levels in 

Qne is sort of superficial while the other is really 

confronting myself. Many trmes this is painful^ but' I certainly 
feel better when I see areas that I know I can improve upon or 
admit to behavior patterns that I have. 

'.'I 've seen my writing evolve. At first it ^ was very 
difficult and at tim^s it still is. i find i have two levels of 
writing. A surf ace level— telling about the day^ ' events, etc* • 
On a second levei~her^ my writing tends to get sloppy because I 
t/"y to put down fny inner thoughts and feelings before they 
escape- Yes,_ . this is- a more painful writing because I must 
confront mysel f with things. that I normal ly would push but of my 
mind. Once thi ngs are down on paper they cannot be turned away 
from—they must be dealt with. And once I've made a promise to 
myself or about a_chi 1 d-~i n wri ti ng--I 'm bound by myself to keep 
that promise. Putting things on paper —-writ ing about them has 
made me see some things I don't think I would ever have ..." 
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■ _ ^ weeks later, Jady continues, I ' ve real i zed 

sbfriethihg else aboat myself thru writing, . Not realized it bett 

have had to face it^ I'm a g reat one for setting goals, ba^ f 

usually— ircmre short ot compietihg them completely . I stop 
somewhat between midway and thi end. So this year instead •of 
setting 10 goals I will set three that I feel I can obtain . . 

In September Judy weighs th^ benefits and cast% of writing 
arid remains puzzled. i gaess what's been bh my mind quite a 

bit has been last Thursday's seminar-. We've become such a 
close-knit group. There's so much trust arid caring. We can't 
^^^^ share and it '5_ very good to ^be candid about our 

feelings—my feelings^ There's so littfe chan ce to interact 
with my colleagues. Even Sharon and^ I have less time and I can 
tell 1 feel the need to sit arid *chat.' But then .the -f i rst few 
weeks of school are so hectic . . • . Let me get back to our 
Thursday night.. ^ - if we have difficulty sitting dowri,, how can 
we cbrivirice others how important and even necessary it is? 

!^^ij"st let me give my bwri feelings. I don't warit to se,> 
this group end—from a selfish standpoint. I have gained so 
much more than I have given. 1 've been able to examine same of 
my own ^well hid' feelings and that in itself has made me grow 
as a persbri. I've beeri able to compare ideas and technique^ arid 
gain some very useful suggestions. I've really develbped a much * 
stronger desire to be a better teacher. Part bf this is because 
I've been listening to such creative pebple^ but I've also 
wanted to make spnie cdmmitmerits arid in some cases had to make 
them- After all drice I've put something on paper it becomis 
like a contract-biridirig. 

"Thursday we were talking about how and when we write, 
I^m riot the creat i ve wri ter that derry (Craig too) is. I have a 
need to write^ but many times I sit down and write because it's 
Tuesday or Wednesday night. Not Saturday or Suriday. If someone 
were tQ ask me if writing and bur irifbrmal^ sessions are a 
necessity, I'd have to give a defiriite *yes. ' But if they were 
to ask me if I've develbped the self -^discipl ine for my writing, 
I'd have tb say *rib. ' I don't feel comfortable reading my 
writing. There's nothing fancy to d:t and it certainly doesn't 
make fbr ^high anticipation 'reading iV But perhaps from all this 
I'll be able to develop my own style?.! I don't know thbUgh if 
I'll ever get to that point^ 

I'm finding that I'm speakirig but mbre to Mr, W. 
about things I see arid feelp I'd like him to be a more 
^personable' person to my kids arid also to the staff. i don't 
feel threatened by his administrative position arid I rjon 't get 
upset by sbme bf his *ideas and edicts.' He is worried about 
his pbsitiori. ^ I guess what I^m saying is I see him more as a 
persori - . . I'm finding that I'm becoming more sensitive tb 
others. 

"Diary^-I^m finding it much more difficult tbfirid time tb 
write this year thought I enjoy writirig mbre arid f irid it more 
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grati-fying. Part is a bigger house—part is that Sherry is at a 
shari ng ' stage arid she heeds me thf-re more. She isn't as 
JjldgpeiLd^e^ she 'd_^_e^^J gt f do need to di^ cipl i rie 

myself to find that time'. It's a conti naai~' struggl e ? ' 

"^Iso^ i see patterns in my writirig arid patterns in my 
thi nking— -phi losophy. Two which I've written about tonights It 
is rewarding. And as I said today^ I can't believe I've written 
aij_ this. I've gdtteri to my lower level. . . , '\ 

Arid, a few days lat^r, after a particularly meahirigful 
session ^see transcription) . : . Here is is the erid of 

Beptember—beginning of October and our group is firidirig that . 
• - lem^^re having difficulty writirig because they ' re^-^we ' re^- 
getting to that lower level — very i riterest i rig;. Where do we g5 
or what 'do we do with ourseives or our writing when we get to 
that lowerr level? I dori't think we can becorpe too self- 
evaluative or tdc critical because thervit gets to the point 
that we *ldse sight of the forest for the hedge.' We lose 
ourselves in all the self -evaluati^^ness — we begin to get very 
frustrated , unhappy and discoatented with ourselves beciiuse ,we 
only sea things that we could imprps/e updri- A lirie has to 'be 

^rawn somewhere before it becdmes self f destructi ve 

prof essionally .and persdrially- ^ 

"Perhaps I shduld say 'I' because I'm really talking about 
mysel f - " 
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-Teacher Reflections on Classroom Li-fe: 
fin Empirical Base for F^raf essi cnal Development 

Finar"R^pWt~~Ou ^ 

_ . \ 

i. Project i^bstract 
ii. Overview of Report 

1 - The InquxFy, and JTheoretical Gbhtexts 

2. MethodoiDgy and Sources 
Procedures and Methods of Data Coilecti5n and Analysis 

• Diaries (purposes intended and evolved, roles and 
responsibilities^ procedures used 1 i mi tati ohs) 

i • Seminars on Professional Development (purposes 
intended and evolved, roles and responsibi 1 ities^ 
procedures used, limitations) 

• Observations (jDurpdses intended and evolved, roles 
and responsibilities, procedures used, slides, 
field notes, limitations) 

Coordination, Interrelationships and Integration of 
Data sources ^ 

3. Teacher Reflections on Classroom Life: Portraits 
^background, education, family* school setting^ school, 
colleagues, joys and satisfactions, problems -and 
frustrations, opportunities for professional 

development^ project participation) 



Carole 

Kate ' 
Helen ' 

vJerry ^ 
Craig 

Marcy • 
Judy ' . 



4- Discussion and Findings 



Wri ti ng (journal and sessi onp discUssidh of the 
processes as they unfolded? description of what 
happened) 

Collegial Interaction (seminar di^ussibns, 
workshops, Social occasions) 

f^'f t i ci pan t Dbserv^t i on and Di scussi on (dassradm 
visits, conferences, phone conversations) 

„ _ _ _ \ 

Discussion (commonalities, differences, pattern's) 
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frbrri the_teaeher'.s pefspeetive. This view holds thnt 
• 't^«°h^'"ls''%^^'^^«!^^^f-- thrproTessio^ - 

w^ich .«eh person ta.es ^..1^,^ ^^^^'i'My^ 

teachers explore fo^^w /"appens ^^^^ 

a ceacfter' i.^, . proWems and j?oys of fceiny 

PROJECT ORGANISATION 

Colleelion, and (C) Analysis: '^«^"ers, (B) Data 

Selection of Teacher^ 

ISiliiiiHllI " 

represent « Hii,/»r.i.^ T " "J?^^'-- » final seven 

cx^e^enee. oT^'lehoor'"^ ^'"'^ °^ 

background. ^.^^.^..^IH'^L^^^'"''' 
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OatH ("bUorliiiii 



11VC_JMJpr d/)l« sources include: pcrsbnnl cjihrips, 
trflriscri|itioas of tHpcd .scrhiriar sessions, nri<j my 
ohsorvntidh notes iihd slides. 



ERIC 



The lUnries ehroniele events, thoughts; arid feelings, 
and they rjorvc three rhnjor purposes: (1) to reeqrd 
experienees nhd events; (2) to provide an annlytienl tool 

and whyj'nnd (3) to 
.•*=^ryc fl^ n basis for seniinnr diseossiori.^ The lehehers 
were given lnrf;e ioose-lcnf notebooks, paper, hnd 
seetfon divider?, hut very littln dircetiqn for wrjtjnp. I 
^"^^^ejitcd thm tliey mig^^^^ wish to jot down notes daring 
^/^y or thov mi^rht sit down «l the cohelusibri bf the 
sehool dny to reflect arid make note of sejeeled 
expericnee?; whieh they cbiild Inter expand, _f:ontent, 
^'^^ ^'"^^^^^^^^^ ^Pf^nt, and _whe^n_ Knd how often 

tenehers wrote were iiidiyiduni decisions. The result 
>yfts_ seven dmrics «s .different as the icjiehcrs' 
hnndwri^inf;. TJre r^tylc bf writing, the intensity and the 
degree bf delibcrritioh varied within. e_ach dinry and 
"^"""^^ ICS. Nic«t teachers wrote weekly daring the 
XL^st_hnIf_of Uic project. Thcy.wrbte less" during the 
second half which ebiheidcd with the beginning 
'^^^'^^^^^.^r^^^^^^^^ a CcsuU, writing incpcnsinglv 
look plriee during the seminar sessions. 

At Ihe present tiine several stages arid facels of writing 
enn be dtsccrhod, "Whht should I write?" "Is this what 
^^CKst teachers had_diffieujty deciding what 
record. This _wa_s_ one of their first shared ebneerris 
which rc-surfaeod as a topic several times throughout 
the project. The path was charted the first eyenjng 
when bne bf the tcaehers asked nic, "Am i writing for 
y^"' ^r for mc?'« Another, teacher quickly resp^andedr 
'Tm writing for myself, I think that's what she waats 
too," The other5 agreed. Fbr most of them writing d^igs 
^; TPPIPS were generated *n 

""^ '^'^eas'onaily Icacjici^s wrote on one or 
"^ore pir Ihem, I tried to be supportive of their writirig 
. by pointing out possible cjltrics as they voiced fcelirigs 
or thoughts flbbUt school experiences. I also posed 
qnestibris fbr my own ciari fjco_tion_ of diarv entries 
which 5dnietinies led to further writing. 

As the IcHchcrs continued to write, they found writing 
tf> be therapeutic: "Just writing makes me feel 
^^IV^f"-'* '^^0'*^ Abnn one teacher commented that an 
intensity' of feeling was obvious even in her. haiidwritrrig 
(the amounl of prcsOTe exerted arid the style of 
writing), AlthbiJf;h writirig was sometimes cathart[c, at 
other tirries it produced discomfort at new realisations. 

As teaehers reviewed what they had wrlttoii (iri the 
beginning with reluetariec), they saw patterns in their 
^ ^ ^ ^^'^ ' _ ^ ^ ^"'^ bch a V i q ur . they bej^a n 1 6 
p^""~_^^ ^^^T!^^. 0"'^ _ pircumstanees and became 
« "prcasi ng iy awn rc_ o f _how their moods in f] uericc _ I he i r 
behaviour. Writing appears to prbmblc arialysis bf both 
specific sittjatibre; arid gcrieral problems. But more 
'J*^ P^"" ' ' V ^ 9 V^^s a CO ns ci o u sn css_ _o f . bpha yjour 
f^'fbt qlhcrwisc have been "just. lived," "Teaching 
to me is like breathing. You just do it." 

As the teachers ebritiriued to write and discuses issues of 
^ " ' ^ ^^y. ^c^n " _ I o JQ e_ mp r e o f t he eo m pi ex i ly of 
teaching. They looked more eiosely_ at their iridividiial 
environments and Ml the prbfessibri iai large. 
Conutulhicatibri hits bccbrrie increasingly _mbre open 
^."^^''F D^?.'^^^.'!^ . mo^^^ baiunced._ The _partjeipants 
.^*r9.^^. . i^i^ed more of mutuaj and_ individual 
eqneerns. .Mention of . ideas discussed or bf sbrricthirig 
another teacher said bcgriri tb appear iri the diaries,- 
Oac teacher rioted tliat she hiis become more thought fiij 



L" ber discussion witii project tcaehers "bcca use I really 
respect, thero. .1 might ilbt agi-cc with sbmcbnc, but *I 
know that it isri'l coming off the tojp of their head. 
Tl'^y ^"^vc at least thought about it?". According to 
. sqme_ l_cachcrs» as they have writteri arid discussed the 
broader context bf'educatibri arid specific aspeet.s of 
bcirig a teacher, they have _galn_cd respect and 
enthusiasm for themselves as professionals. ^ 

During the latter half bf the prbjcct, there was a 
general dcciiric iri 'the amount of writing, Sevcrai 
V .P*^'^^^ .rc^^.b^ bave bepn jdcntificd, incl^^^ family 
^^iPiLeaJjpri.s, a change in grade level and schbbi, arid 
tn^ responsibilities nssoeiatcd with bpgiririirig the school 
year with a new grbup bf young ehijdren. Perhaps the 
^'^P^^^'^^'.O" ^^'^^ ^^^ac^icrs could continue to write 
r*?.^u^a.riv for a__year w/u: overly optimiiaic. T-he 
teachers, _fcjlt that writing itself' was difficult fbr 
several reasons; they Mad ricver beeri asked to write 
- before; it was ribt a ribrmal occurrence; the only^ writing 
^^^^^^'^^..T^^d Nri _ cpil.cge, and ttiis was 

s.trucjurcd. and directed. ^ " gsked rtiC lb 

write about, what. I thought!" Arid "I've irevcr thought 
about what I do like this, sb how can j write about it?" 
Sortie leachcrs lamented thaj they nbcdcd a quiet place 
write, "I can't write at school] It's too busy," and VI 
ean;t__ write at home with young childrcri arbiit^d," 
Although many thirigs, iricliidirig the hurried pace and 
nlmost cbnstaht mblibri, mitigate against cstabilshing a 
rbu^in^^^^ jl__is_.aiso possible that growing 
^isconifqrt. which accompanied an IncrcasiMg degree bf 
introspection posed a fbrmidablc bbstacle for them. 

Do OS t he c bri t c ri t b f d i a r i cs eh a n^e o ve r t i m e ? If so ,* i n 
^^flt ways? In__ analysing their diaries, teachers 
.ic!enlificd_diffcrcnt levels of- eorUcrtt Cbricefris, as well 
as son^e changes, iri direction : Several Icachcrs noted 
^ not brily^a Ishift frbm .surface writing to a deeper IcyeJ 
"^9'"^. ^^^^^'^y- "I dqriVt spend ncjLrjy.. the lime getting 
^^^re." Fqr sqnie teachers a difference, in emphasis can 
b_e detected from manageiticrit, cbritfbl, arid curricular 
issues toward a cbriecrri for the Social, psychologlcajj 
'L'^^^'onal^^^ri^^^^ ha_s been a 

.general .moyemcnl _f_rom detachment in dcJCribirig 
events, to writing about personal cbriccrris, the group 
and. its members. Sctmo; tcaehers ribticed that they 
shifted from writirig m/i;i:t specific children and events ' 
V^ A^o.^S^^^^' Tc^M^K^^^^^ PMipjiophy .about, tiicir teaching 
lives, and then back to children and events. 

Several of thcrti expressed surprise at the number of 
^^'^pl'''"^' '^^y dPri'l__ se^e .themselves as 
."^'oW.l^.in.^rs^^^ writing contains numerous 

eqmpjainls. One teacher wrote that over the year her 
complaints became Cbriccrris which prodded her , to 
.^"^^^^'^'' J'^^'^^'^'' i^t^it that her jnitiaL months .of 
^'"'^'"6 ^^'■p spent letting out _pcnt-up frustrations from 
^^PX first several years of teaching and that this was 
probably the reason for so mariy "ricgaiive thirig.s" iri her 
diary. Firially, there was mbvemcrit in writing toward 
' "i'"^P^*^^ ' ^ ^ ^"'r^^I.bt f.u1_ _ re f j ce t ion , _t hi ngs which 
sounded so easy, but whweh proved to be quite difficult. 



They showed a willingness, even an engcrricss, to share 
their writirig iri the semirifir. They gave their writings to 
/^^ ^'^^^''^y P"" J^i week J rca d_ I heir diari es. ra iscd 
9"P^l^ors, and pccasionally offered comment!;: Kritrios 
were then photo-copied arid rcturricd tb each teacher, 
usually during schbbi visits wheri we could discuss 
them; 



?M _Sc_minji.r _ Scssiens prbvidcd a forum fbr the 
discussion of . teaching and prbfessibrial devclbpmerit. 
They were Jteld weekly .or biwcJckly in informal scljings 
arid lasted for apjsroximatcly two hours. In addition^ we 
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Oovrlo()j7Mnit HiirjriK USo I«st H/ilT of Ihr prbjorl. 

f/'"'^^ ''':^.^^'^if'f}^.wnro sponi Kriiiufj to kriow ohr 
''^'A\U^^'r* oorninon inlrrcsls, sMMhhir Hislrici 

.mfprmiiUon . mM school routines, liiuj in* Pcncr«l 
suinr-rstinfr topics for discussion. With time the 
loiiohrrs lxi'«n to shnre probioms, sati.sfnctiohs. arid 
fruslrnlions. Thp ground w«s broken early through the 
writinj:. IMo tewohors shared their trepidntions and 
p.oons,on„lly M5kod for direction. A "letting out" ond 
"tcsiinjT Iho wntnrs" period .preceded shari'jg their 
porsorml cono^Tns. As they became more ebmforldblc. 
Ihny bq:nn to support individu/jj growth within the 
group. One ninht. for example, I began" questioning one 
of the IcaclKTs on why she felt as she did ahout a 
fruslrating sitimtion in her school. Hefbrc she could 
respond^ other tcorhrrs jumped in to "enlighten me" as 
to why she inipht feel this way. 



imlinlly, people seemed to listen to one another, but as 
group snssions evolved, they more often listennd 
and questioned in (i whv to draw, others out. H was 
more nn empathetic, nonjudgmental listenirjg. During 
the hrst several sessions, vleaehcrs pointed but "how 
mueh we are Hhker What can be learned from a group 
of Iraehers who ate so much aliRc?" Bv the second half 
of the project, most teachern were not onlv aware of 
Ihetr differences, but oLso respected them. 

.noiP-J^'^ ^•'■^^ P"'"^ proicct_ (June 

the Icachcrs were talking with other teachers in 
their schools about many of the topics discussed in 
seminar sessions. _They voiced interest irt sharing what 
group was doing with ColletigUcs. A few expressed 
the lx)pe of bCeomirig more invojveld in teacher 
fviiif-HtiOn. especially rcgrtrding;.§ludcnt teaching, where 
^!'^\yJ^^«^l^l«'nm t^^ and diary writitig might be as 
boncficial for students as it was'for them. 

As time proRressed, we begaA to appreciate more 
of the compjexity _ of teaching sn6 professional 
developmcnl, and of the rtivtiad innucnecs on 
professional life. The grbup became more cohesivp; 
there was a grcnlcr awareness of and respect for 
^"^lV|^""r^>rfcronces_a_n_cl more balanced discussion. A 
P<^r^onai |cvcJ_ of caring and cbricerh for each other 
became incrcji singly ?pparcht; 

i^^cn, a c^^ of trust and sbnring was 

fi_nd___mpvcmcMt toward dcliboratibri, 
ren/?_^lion, and introspection oeeurrcd. One teacher 
commented during the last session that he fcjt a sense 
of fnistratioh that the sessions often lacked enough 
^V''"^VJre. AnoULcr ic^^ said thai the loose 

strucinro was one of the best parts at>out the sessions. 

The ObscrVatiof& becurred every .otlicr week find 
Insted Irorn two to four hours. Very ^arlv in tiie project 
^df^cjdcd to become a . participant ^m the eJassrooms. 
The mnior purposes of the observations were' to (1) to 
better abjc to uhdcrslarid the teacher's world, to 
undcrslahd what the^' wrote and spoke cbout; (2) to 
u.tcrpret the teacher _from the classroom and school 
ronjextjncludmg children, colleagues, parents; and (3/ 
to sprnd time with the individual teachers, discussing 
evcrit^ and observing what tjiey Bctually do in 
^L»^^'■°orns. It nivD became an important time tb 
discus^: qjrsticns and to clarifv aspects of their 
wnting,_ Usually I returned their diarv cxccr_pts at this 
time. M lA.Hs al^b a good time to suggest that teachers 
•.•.ritf» nb^Hjt events thcy_porntcd out to. me bilt hadn't 
thnughl flW expressing »/i writing: Visits usually 
inplnned.ijmc. before school, at lurichtimc. or after 
school. I uMj.illy jotted down notes while I was in the 



elassroom.. I attended rneetiiigs, spmt iunn in ihr 
teachers* lounge, and tajked with parents Hhd the 
■ .^/^!^^!L«:r'^.prinejpaj m»d (^Meagnes when pbssihle. Mv 
degree of invoIvc(nem in caeli seiir^ol varied 
considerably; 

Tbward the (?n(d of ihc project a trachcr asked if 
she m,ght_have a copy of my observation notes. This 
opened a new source for analysis and discussion. Thn 
teacher , and sUbscqiicntly others^ began to tiiink ahoni 
elassroom occurrences _ond respond in their jburrials to 
my notes. They found this hclpfui. 

The diaries, seminar transcriptions, und 
observation notes e_oeh_ provide a unique perspective, 
nnd taken, together, provide a more complpx am! 
differentiated, picture of teaching and p:roft ssional 
development than any of lhem_ alor«c might provide. 
^O'^^^l^'ng oct.*iirrcd during mv visit iriight be 

written about, in a_ diary, and then discussed during a 
sc.minar session. Another problem might surface in 
wntmg find he discussed durinj^ the observation time. 
Although I am only beginning to eritically analVse each 
element as i_t_ relates to the others, it is apparent that 
when an event occurs in all three, it ls_muph more 
noticeable. As categbrics ore drawn from the data, 
Uiey arc being checked _ with other data sources; 
Recurrent themes and patterns arc slbwlv being 
identified. ' ^ 

Althougli there are unlquc^ aspects of each 
teacher's joys and frustrations and the settings within 
which t_hcy_leach, there are also com mbhali ties which 
begin to uncover relatior^hips between IcQching and 
growing and arc suggestive of Wavs to facilitate these 
processes. In the n_e_xt s_cetion the teachers' thoughts 
and feelings, derived from Jhc three vehicles for 
reflc^tjon. are prcscotcd; Fbllbwing this, in the 
concluding section of this paper, arc components which 
appear to be necessary to promote refleetiott which 
might serve to cJMfy and prdmotc linkages between 
teaching and profcssiionaJ development. 

TEACHER REFLECTWS 

-pccupjcs the teachers' minds bfteri surprised 
the m.__ They, expressed surprise, for example:,, at how 
frequently they wrote about academic and social 
problems of individual ehijdren. They were surprised at 
both the number, of_ complaints thcv registered and at 
type _o_f complaints they rccbrded. Perhaps an even 
greater revciation was the' inlensitv_of feelings thcv 
docamcnted. Many of the _pri>blems' confronting 
leachcrs and their professional dcvelopinent (as well as 
their satisfactions) can be. linked to three interrelated 
themes: isolation, communicatibri, and self esteem. 

Isolation 

. tcflchcrs. were isolated In bni? or more of the 
following ways. 

* P^»ys^cal Jsojalion, wficre for most of the day, 
they_ remained in their elassrbbms with the 
doors closed. 

'^:?^F^';«J i-^Qlation, where schedulirig 
dctcrmjn_c_d when and with whbm they pbuid 
come in contact. 

Psycliblbg^cal iscHmip where administrators 
8"<^_suppprt persons are perceived in specifip 
rpl_cs which rarely include personal « 
professional devcrbpmcrit; where the image 
of the profession (via media) and perceived 
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prossiiro frorn others (p/irchts; cbfiiniuhity, 
iiditiihistrfltors) exacerbate cxislihg prbbierns 

9.L ^^V\^ '^^A. ^S^^^^ witli pereeiveti 

eiirrieujnr priorities, 

• SocihI isoJntibri, wliore tchchcrs have litt|c 
bpprirtiihity tri ice cducntors, tcnchcrs, 
pnrcnts, or chijdrrri in' other roles, 

• isolation /rem self, which is prdbhbly 
cbrltributed to bv all oT the above. Given the 
P9"^^"_"^ _01Pl'on_flnd r^^^ of i.nteraetioas 
with eliiidren, leneiiers rarely take time to 
reflect on what they believe arid do, arid why. 

fcjl j;ntishiction whcn lhcy were able 
Ip .si^nre their experiences with other teachers. 
Iijserviee cducH t ion • where they were able lb discuss. 
• their cbrieerris, and where they were cricburagcd to play 
^^1^) • j ^_ " ni a I e.r i a Ls w e r e va lued . Th esc 
peeurrences were relatively rare, bot there were 
numerous Dceasions when the teachers had snatches of 
time to tiFilk with rither adults. These took place before 
f*'' schob i ; at _reccss and _iun eh i j m cs ; J n the st a f f 
ropnis;^_in ijie Jibrary or office; whcji a teacher hnd a 
planning period. (children were in art, miisie, or |;ym); 
and at the' cafetcriia. In some cases, tcflehers fcjl 
?"A^ ^ y V^^^ *^^y ^P^^y in <>0 n vcrsajjpn . Only a f ter 
sbp^flvc this some thought did one teacher slop "feeling 
g:uil t y and begin to recognise the value of early rribrriirig 
exchanges with a eblleiague, "I riever realised how that 
lifts my spirits." x • 

One of the most satisfying aspects of the prbjccl 
for participants was the bpprirtiiriity to talk with 
^^^'i^"^^"^^ ^'ff^rcnt districts dbpul their 

90"*^^''"^t ''.^9 X|n^^ else's day is iike."_ 

Sim ply disco vering how sehools.diffcp and how teachers' 
feehngs and thoughts arc bften similar helped tb 
remove feelings bfisblatibri. 

The _ I ea eh cr s _ ya 1 u ed ge 1 1 i ng t o kno w t he cl i ii dr en 

as persons. As they gathered clues frbm parcrits or the 
child, they scmetimes recorded it iri the dirrics. A 
ll^^.^T^ni ^^uri^e of f rust ra lion _fpr these I eachers was 
when they were not abic to make contact with parents. 

romninnication - : 

LHck of communication is inextricably rekted.to 
isolniion and is the source of many frustralibris for 
these teachers. Given the matenal arid psyehbiogicaj 
^^r^i^'^A"^:*^ P'^^^'^J^y^A f^el hilar organisation^ of, lime, 
^Pfice, and curricuiumj it is nnt surprising thal tcoeJicrs 
find it difficult to persevere when comrnonieatibri lines 
"are dpf opted by other e.iUses Ifbr example, a parerit's 
or admiriistratbr's schedule^. Althbugh teachers did find 
^"^/^^^ ^"b?n_lL>cy eoj lid talk with other 

.nf^"Jb___Ll_ "'^J^^'lljy _ centred around . immediate 
experiences. Rarely did discwssibn take place withrri 
the elaBf^room. Rarer still were other adults in the 
ola.'^srobrii wheri ehildreri were present. Fbr mbst pf the 
• P ! ^i"."?'" A^'i^ _ np is j a lid . Ppb rs r e mn r ned 

pir^rd eveopt fnr rnwiine entries and exits as messages . 
were delivered or children went tb art- mijsie, phvsienl 
cdiiCMitbn;.br blhcr 'siippbrt tenehers. 



This ■sf'enis MHnowtwit ineojiijnKni with the {hr\ 
that . tenehers of U»n fJ.eseribe . pleasure, even joy; lit 
eieative mbrii*^'?its when "things wrirkfd/* 'Ihcse 
^^'^^^'^'^^^ <^jpyj'LUxJf« . frnjn 

r^A'A'Li''^.*. i^PX. ^^'."'nj^f** _pn*^ .rilPrning several, young 
rbJldrcn walt/.ed up to their. Lencher gleefully 
presenting roiief>d wnrksheets whieli had heeri eririklrd 
in the press; "l,nok!" The teacher iMughed and within 
A^'*^ 29 ^six-ycar^^^ Jed dovOn the 

b"lL.lp.. Ut teachers' workroom where a demonstrntion 
of running roncod sheets chsUcd: Armed with crisply 
printed papers, both teacher arid children dbntinued the 
^"y* ..^^'^J^^i'&^.li.f^d at l^^ they beamed 

yy(i_b_a_ncw image of the jet ter sheets. As this teacher 
later reflected, n frcqacnt sotiree of jby-fbr her is when 
she and the ehildreri jbiritly discover sbrnelhirig. 

. Sevcraj_menlipns were made from various teachers 
of the delight that they experienced wheri children 
expressed themselves iri creative ways. Poetic writing, 
pairitirigi arid joint language experiences were cited. 

If we look at creative expression as a source oS 
persofinl communicatibn arid satisfaetibri fbr teachers 
arid ehildreri, it seems surprising that it so rarely 
beeurs. 

Sclf-Estaom 



M ost e 1 /I ss r op tn , t i ni e _ vv;ls spent in d i r ee t ed or 
texit-related activity. Strtictiire-scekirig activity 
(Eisner^ 1979) where ehildreri erigac/d. in PrrJ^pn»l 
expressibri, corif erring their bwn structure, were few 
n f be twee n . C l as sr bb m activity w,i s 
L>i:'rd_ojninantly nile-gbverned for tibth tc.ichers arid 
children. Therefore, a mnjbr sbiirec of pcrsnnai 
commuriiCatibri reriiniricd untapped. 



Throughout the prpicctj tenehers lamented the 
public image of teachers and schonling. Daring the 
course of disicossions, they expressed rescrit merit at the 
frequency with which admiristratbrs arid support staff 
II " ^ _ .^"^ [li'^ _ \9 do , a nd w[t h _un i ye rs i t y J ee t urc rs 
.w bo . tc 1 i tea eh e rs w h a t t h eo r c t i ea 1 1 y works, " A d v i ce_ is 
given withnut spending time in my elassrobm;" The 
teachers perceive a lack bf iritcrest iri the teacher's 
pbirit of view, "Bcfbrc they criticizcj they should walk 
in my shbes." "No one knows what I do." 

ThC-teachprs iri this study bftcri wrote abbiil aiid 
discussed cbririict with what they perceived they should 
be t (?a c hi rig an d how I Hey sho u I d bne spe nd i ng their 
linic^ Ihey _ felt caught between dictates find 
conscience. One oft cited example was iri readirig 
achieve merit, iri wlvieh, although they felt children were 
"PL^'F^^y 9^ read at_ n sj)ccif icd IcvcU thejr were 

: P.o/npeiled to hurry the chijd'along. "If fdon't, he woa*t^ 
make it next- year." Although each tCaCher "felt' 
dissohiiricc Ijritil it was brought up dtirjrig discussion, 
.^ll'^y .*^'^"'^ ''^'1^ 0.<^jr>0!P_n_^nccrn and that tltc 

• dielaling "they" were at times themselves. 

The cbriterit arid import a rice of rewards from^ 
^/^"^l""? vary. Money a^^ (though these tend 

lo.^uppprl a negative image). do not appear to be among 
the most important; Infrcqjicnt iristariecs bf 
admihisiratbr (and parCrit) sUppbrt r.rid ericburagcnierit 
irisicie- tl>c clnssr eem P r n du c ed s ur j^rjsi n^ .sa I i s_f a e I i o n . 
?o^-*^it>lv. because o_f the perceived lack of feedbacJc on 
what tlicy do^ the teachers rely heavily on their 
children to let thcrn kribw how they .are doirig. 

SUMMARY - AND IMP-LICATIONS FOH STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT *" 

When teaeh5?rs reflect on their teaching they 
cxperieriee disebmfort a.s they qucstipri behnyiour which 
cy ordinarily take for irranted. .\s they reflected, 
!bey_ talked about. dft\vto-dny happcriirigs iri their 
teaching lives; They bega ri tb quest ibri not briiy 
themj;elvci but the Ibeal and _PJ*p_fes_sJpnni contexts 
^y*^.'^!." .^'iV'^L^bc^^^ Feelings of liopelessness and 

ppwerjcssness alternated witK waves of enthasinsm arid 
respect. AUhoagh each teacher respbrided difforcritlv. 
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the |;roup sijw it Gltirfifltely as h challenge. Dhp 
.l^.?ir!}?A.r^'*_.?.^^^^ flware of the 

cons.uminij role .Ihnt tcaehing pjnyed in her life. This 
hiis led to the qiiejitian of bnJance and a more cdrWcious 
deelsibh mhkiMg about lefiehihg and other aspects of her 
life. 

tn Hnothor . chscs a le/icber avoided pcrsoiml 
reflrelion l)y rxplorinp sbcinl find politieal issues, while 
Ht the snhie tinie keeping school life oj arms length. As 
Ui Is t en ehc r be ca m€ i n yo 1 ved _ in _ se r i ous se i f - 
qiiestioninp, it wms cM^neJudcd thfU such rolf? scrutihy 
was too_ nncOitjfortfl&lc: "The thinking: has made me 
a ware of the briJialisirig assault teachinj^ p[aecs on my 
P^!'' -^-^itppn^^^PA-^^ cLoscr this person's 

self-exarnin»tioii, the less was the desire to write. The 
result has been a elofirer imafrc of the potential role 
this teacher wislics to play in the educational process, 
wtiieh might weii he outside the classroom. 

The net resiilt of the pfdeess of reflection H*js bech 
the partial reriioval of the sciise of isolation, "nn 
9. f. ^ni^.^^'^ rrf^^t^nv*^' OP. tnerease in sejf 
scrutiny, and _mnrc_ thouf^htful behavicj'-. Teachers 
breomc less eonifortiible with some aspeets of thdir 
teaehihp and professional dcvelbpriieht and more 
comfortable with other aspclits. 

• Although represojaing^ seven diffcreiU school 
dLStriels* the leaeiiers in this st^dy exhibited a common 
set of problems whieli tlic^ discussed in the scmjnar 
sessions secminiriy as easily as they did y/itli selected 
coHraf^ues. Teachers interact eoiti/ortnbly with other 
teacHers under ebridittdhs of ercdibilrty, einpnthy, trust, 
(iceeplfihec, non-juc^pnentfll ristening, Shared ^oys^ 
f rustra t ions and probl (?ms , nnd_ 'a desire to undcrst and 
other points of view. A result of working lopethcr was 
a sense of professional eonfldeneo nhd eomraderie, 
which led to n willihgricss to be iritrbspcrti vc arid tb 
discuss personal dimensions of leaching. More than one 
!_<^^ieher n;:reed with the stalementj/'Now we arc ready; 
it frels like we should just be beginning/* "Hiit how long 
"it ■ twk to get here." Although teachers value what 
lillic time they spend with each other, it is unlikely 
that it is sufficient to promote significant reflection. 

He moving some forms of isolation^ prbtriblihg 
cbmniiihicntibh find solf-cstecm are each impbrlanl 
ronsidcra lions ^^hen fiddressing lP»ehing jind 
professional deyejopmcnl. _ _ "ivhereas these elcmrnls 
o/len interne lively f)ose_ cons lea in Is lo development; 
they can ialsb ihleracliveK*^ rcirifbree dcvelbptheiii: Ah 
example of this happened in a prbjeel school where a 
principnj dropped b>i one of t he leaeher's ejassroorns 
and later offered a few written words of 
chcoaragcnicni. The prineipal virole ij^ Iwo-Iine note tb 
the teacher who ihelucitrd it in hi*; diary (albhp with the 
tcacHbVs good feelings), and then he shnred the n^te jn 
the seniinar. The teachers discus'Jed \yovi important this 
would be to each of them. He mentioned this to tile 
principal whb has sihee Ihoh drbppcd in quite repularly. 
According lo the tcpchcr, the children are the biggest 
beneficiaries J, _Cprn muni eat ion was prprnpled; the 
teaeher and principal hj»vc gotten to know orte another 
better. Each has begun to share more of tiie others' 
perspce lives. 



Four tTimponenls app<"ar_ to _ l^x- necessary to 
promote stuff develbpfrieni:- A fifth element offer's 
prbrriise as a vehicle fbr prbmbtihg persbrial- 
professional development. 

First; cHr^tr wijliin whicli the ^taff oper .tc< 
must be facililjilj vc of develbpriieni: Everi Wh: most 
eiithijsiiisiiip tenchcr cannot often transcehd 7? negntiv-e 



cnviroiinent.. A spirit of .tx)llat)orot1ofjr of shared goals, 
is necessary to sustain individiiiil devclripmenl^ Triist is 
ii critical i?romeht. VVhen teachers f(?eMnadeqiiate or 
!".J[^'^?<^- pr.-^.iV'ri^ ihev need to know 

th_at_ they e«n. tlicy need to feel accepted. lil otJier 
words;' in order. to face themselves Clersild, 1955), 
teifichcrs heed tb feel secure. 



Secondly, rcflcelive tinic must be gijarded. 'YUiic 

wns an often rcciirring theme bf project teachers. The 
teachers frequently mentibhed time .vithin the context 
°r ""ol^^O'i^S^ n pereeiveri 

probieni with inser vice education* , the more salient 
question Is "Kcw i> timr non^^?" nric spenl u) 
rotlecUm is often uriebmfbrtablc and discbriccrtirig, 
^^_! "J^o. ^^seiitiat for prof essiojiaj 'leyclopment. 

y^S_ rnight start with discovering ways to make belter 
use of planned time for staff dovelopmcht siieh as staff 
m eel i rigs, ebhferehee time, planning peribdst and 
ihservice education activity tinte, but Jl js also 
necessary fpr_ us to reeog;nise the rnnny opportunities 
that esist _ witliin ifie everyday schedule of events in 
teachers' lives.. Reeogtiizing arid exteiidirig irifbrmal 
ehahricls bf prbfessibnal dialogue, and helping _tq er^urc 
lh'!Lj^/^9^i_ Jt^nj^iier hns time _awHy_ from the /notion of 
leaehing arc necessary if teaching is to be thoughtful 
behaviour. 



fhir^i l^^nt^hers, jike the rest of us, need 

^.^.^^P^.9h'. The teachers rely hcflvily upon signs from 
ilicir students. to_ indicnte their siieee^is in teaching and 
they do not feel thfit this is eribi?gh. "The bnly other 
^^"*^'^*t^nt source of eyalij^H t ion is tjie^ media wliie'h more 
ofjen that not coniribiitcs to feelings onnadequacy. H 
order for teachers to be able to benefit from feedback, 
it must be grounded in a climate bf trust arid time fbr 
thoiJghtfi:l rcflectibri. _ 

Thc_ fourth component is an extention of the third. 

Teachers need to be able to share their expcrienees. 
Time set aside for teacher identilicd concerns is rare 
yet csscrilial fbr mcanirigful staff and ^urrieujym 
devclbpment. Not on iy do teachers need lime to talk 
>^:ilh their immediate colleagues* _. they itced 
opportunitie:s to discuss teaehirig and prbfessibrial 
deVelbpmerit with pcbple outside thsir areas. 

Anting, a_ fifth possible element, appears to "be a 

powerful tool to professional development fbr scverial 
reosons. 



* )^*riti_ng J?_ a__ way to capture events which 
would have gone unexamined, and therefore, 
aJdsjn the analysis of Qliassrbbm life. 

* Wriiirig is a vehicle fbr Sharing. 

* ^^'■jU.nK necessitates thoughl and takes time. 
It provides a pause for reflection as a meaas 
to gain perspective: 

* It is a m c a hs f br c 1 a r j f y i ng a teacher's 
assumptions and phih^pphv. __ - __ 

* ^^rUing lakes discipline anc^ hard work, but 
teachers who persevere seern able to cut 
through much bf the superficiality bf 

' explore the meaning of 

what it is they do. t? _ * 

* Writing ultimately is a wny to_ expcri^cnc.e 
events,- to become aware bf what is 
happening as it happens. 

Teachers need assistaricc in placing some distance 

between themselves and their classrooms: Professional 
dialogue helps teachers lb see their cbhecrns frbrri 
m ariy pers pee t i vcs. The tcee hors in I his _ s l^udy 
appreciated thc_..opportunity to talk with colleagues 
from outside their schools. >1ost of them then 
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disQu^sod Kkfls Ri.-riorMod durjriK scsbions with ouisldo 
xrjire«gucv. •;just srcjng_ w someone, else^ dav is 
like was valuablcj .but.of higher irtipoflahce was" thc^ 
slpwiv dawning reaJisatiori that 'Tm not alonc»" "I 
never knew anyone else felt thai way." 

Growing prof csslpna^ reqairs lime; Thrbughbut 
th^ p^rqic.ct_» the notion of time appeared in both writin? 
and. discussion; It was generally referred to in the 
comext of "not enough:', Lfor_ children to learn, for 
subjects to be covered, for deadlines to be met, end for 
the m^ri_ad of things teachers would like to do) Yet 
jime alone is^ not sufficient. .UntU teachers feel 
professional, facing themselves (Jersild, 2955) -i<; 
""'^fV^?^ for reHection, as simple as it sounds, 
mig^t t>e the__ most difflcalt*, and rewarding, of ail 
professional activity; f»t n 
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Introduction ' 

There are no hard and fast rules for journal keeping. ' Each of us 
must develop our procedures and orqanisation accordi-ng to our style and 
purposes. This paper provides a context for writina, and some suggestions 
and ideas to try which were formulated from my journal keeping over the 
past several years and from my work with practicing teachers who have • 
kept journals and diaries. • 

A journal is a personal document. The writer is usually the only one 
to read it. The journal excerpts in this paper come mainly from 
school teachers who kept diaries/Journals (the differences between diaries 
and journals will be addressed shortly) as- part of a year-long research 
pVoject on teaching andcprofessional development. ^ they shared their 
jobrnalr; with me and excerpts with each'other throonhoot the project. 
Tfte -teachers were asked to reflect on the day and to note meaningful 
recollections. The content, style, and organisation, as well as when and 
where they wrote, were matters of personal choice. Because we went about 
writing in a nondirected way, we learned many lessons in journal keeping^ 
some the hard way. . 

This mohdgraph is organised into three parts and five chapters. Part 
I presents the journals and writing processes. The first chapter is an 
overview of the journal concept. In it we will look at three forms of ' 
written personal documentation: the log, the diary, and the jdUfnaU 
This is followed by a brief history of people who have used these processes. 
.The second chapter describes several facets of writinn as a process, in 
^art II, Chapter 3, journal writing as a tool for nrofessidnal develonmeht 
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is proposed. Included next are, three case studies (exceroted from Hdlly, 
1983) of teachers and their experiences as they ericjaged in reflective 
writing. Part ill contains iriformatidh and suggestions on several 
practical matters for journal keeping such as: how to begin keeping 
a journaU what to write about, and problems you might encounter. A 
list of articles .and books about writing and journal keepino follows 
chapter five. 
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- Chapter 1 ' 

THE aOURNAb 

f'd rather team fron am bird Jiov) to 
sing than to teach ten thousand stai's 
how not to dance, (e. e. eummings) 

Keeping a journal is a humbling process. You rely oh your senses, 
your impressions, and you purposely, record your experiences as vividly, as 

4 ... _ _ ______ . . _ 

playfully, and as creatively as you can. It is a learning process in which 
you are both the learner and one who teaches, 

A'journal is not mertHy a flow of impressions, it Js impressions plus 
descriptions of circumstances, others, self, motives, thoughts, and feelings. 
Taken further, it can be a tool for analysis and introspectidn/ It is a 
chronicle of events as they happen; a dialogue with the facts (objective) 
and interpretations (subaective) and, perhaps most important^ it is an 

awareness of the difference between facts and interpretations.^ A journal 

— _L' _ reviewing 'entries is & 

becomes a dialectic with oneself over time,/?! return to events and their 

interpretation with the perspective of time. Over time, patterns.- and 

relationships emercje which previously were isolated events ''just lived." 

__ persnective and V . 
Time builds/ momentum and enables deeper levels of insight to take place. 

A Brief History' of Personal Wri^uig^ 
Logs, diaries and journals have been written since the beginning of 
written language. In fact, recorded history is in many ways a jourrial-- 
someone's impressions^ thoughts^ ideas and hot as obviously someone's feelings 
'ibout events,. There are basically three types of personal documentation: logs^ 
diaries^ and journals. Often books, historical and literary^ are recdristrueted 
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accounts from such documents. 

L05S. The ship's Ion is probably the 'most rec-oghised type af log; 
The term referred oriqinally to a bulky p-ieee of onshaped lumber that 
was used to ttieasure the shija's motion and speed through the water. Years later* 
knowing how fast the ship's engines were running wa^ only part of computing 
the progress of the shin. Currents and winds, were also imnortant determinants. 
Actual sneed was established via the Tog. Log books were the ; 
official records of the ship's voyage: speeds^ distances, wind speeds 
and direction traveled, fuel used, weather and other navigational 
facts. Normal and unusual happenings were recorded for each 24-hoLir. 
oeriod. Though the log books were kept in 'formal , sot^r language, 

_ . _ . . _ < 

dramatic stories of casualties arid emergencies afe implicit in, the logs. 
Courts of law accept log entries as evidence, and during wartime, commanders 
of naval vessels use log books to record their operations and progress. 
Events and circumstances at sea cari then be reconstructed by historians. 

The log is used now to refer to "a regularly kept record of performarice"^ 
and; is used by social scientists, writers, airline pilots, teachers, and 
others to record certain types of ihformatiori. Just as the "ship's log 
',7as\a description .of conditions and happenings,, today's log is a recording 
of facts pertaining to specific occurrences. $ome teachers find it useful,- 
for example, to keep a log on an individual child's behavior and progress 
in school. In this way, they can begin to see patterns and learning styles 
of the child. Only after keeping the log over a period of time do key 
patterns become clear. When teachers go over their lessori plan books '• 
and record what they actually do duripg the week, they are keeping a log 

------ ' fc' 

of the class's curricular progress; 

Bia ries '; While logs are concerned predpffiinaritiy with factual 
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infdrmatibn (most recorders in logs' would aqree ori what happened, i .e. , 
the speed of the ship, the stories completed in literature class, 
interruptions whetfier a sudden wind or intercom announcement), diaries 
are usually a more personal and interpretive form of writinq. Diaries • 
include description, and are often less structured in the form that ' 
experiences are included and depicted. Events are often described in 
a way dictated by the writer's thoughts and fekl.ings about them. When 
this happens, factuaj information is included in a way that. supports the . 
writer's perspective at the time. -There is less concern for 'lobjectivity" 
and mere attention to the way the experiences "felt." In many diaries 
there is a "let it out" nature, a capturing of impressions lived, rather 
than careful documentation and thoughtful reconstruction of events and' 
circumstances. Depending on the purposes and moods of the writer, diary 
entries can be factual, emotional, thoughtful, and/or impressionistic. 

In general, diaries are ooen ended; anythin| that can be verbalised 
can be included in a diary. At times the writer has a snecific topic in' 
mind to write about; at other times thoughts flow unrestrictedly 
onto the page. The degree -of structure framing the writing depends 

entirely on the writer, whereas in a log some structuring for details is, 
usually planned beforehand. Diary entries can be as structured as^lhdse' 
of a log, though leg entries are rarely as free flowing as mny diary, 
entries. The reverse is usually not the case. In a log, the writer'^ 
feelings about the events s/he is describing are of little or no'vilue 
to the reader, and in fact, inclusion of the writer's" thoughts and ' ' ^ 
feelings can call into question the objectivity of recorded events. 

Because diary writing is interpretive, descriptive on multinle ' 
dimensions, unstriictured, sometimes factual and often all of these. 
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U ,s d,f«cuu to a„a„s... It is not .a.y to separate thoughts fro™ 
fe.l.-hgs fro. facts and, as the ..rit.r, to extricate yourself fron, .our 
"nt,n3. Thi. isnat true of the fag, which H often written with other 
^eaders in Mnd. Like a Cose friend, th. diary doesn't Judge or offer 
<ht.rpretatian.- There is less oaportunity. for SUip,, perspectives, 
though, Sine. fe. of us let others read our diaries. Thin, too. .ven if 
others did read another person's diary, h.Cuse it is personaj. outside 
"h^lp" ™ay not be "helpful. " f,, of Us have friends who .re „i„i„„ 
or perhaps ev.n capable of pouring through our personal statements and 
questions over any length of time. 

These see^ing.constraints, th. op.n nature of entries and thi person,," 
interpretations „e lend to th^Mre also sourc.s of the diary's potential 
"se and strength.. helps us "absorb-^ those aspects of our teaching 

days that „e .ust? Wha listens with , guiet heart {nonjudg.entally) to our 
thoughts and f,.lings about what we see and hear, «at we do and what 
happens to us as teach.r,? „hat do we do to >e»ve ourselv.. fra™ the 
«tion of. the .action Of, teaching? m what ways do we enable ourselves 
to reflect on our lives as teach.rs? Recording in Our diaries allows «s 
to do these things. It has the benefits of removing us fro. the mtio. 
Of doing and transports us to the reflective act of pondering on paper. 
While at th. same time, capturing so^e of the action of teaching to co.e 
back to with the perspective that time and distance brings. 

Journal^; Journal Writing can include the structured, descriptive 
and objective not.s af the log and the free-flowing impressionistic 
meanderings of the diary. That is, if can serve the purposes of both 
logs and diaries. It is a «re difficult and perhaps ^a more demanding 
document to tep; indeed, it is more complex. Its advantages arS also 
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greater. It combines purposes and it extends Into other uses. A .journal, 
then, is more comprehensive in its contents than either a log or a diary. 
It is a reconstruction of experience and has both objective and subjective 
dimensions like the diary, but unlike most diaries, there is a 
consciousness of this differentiation. 

In a journal the writer can carry on a dialogue between and among 
various dimensions of exoerience. What happened? What are the facts? 
What was my role? What feelings and senses surrounded events? What did 
I do? What did I feel about what I did? Why? What was the setting? 
The flow of events? And later, what were.the important elements of the 
event? What preceded it? FolTowed- it? l^at might I be aware of if the • 
situation recurs? This dialogue dimension, traversing back and forth 
between objective and subjective views, allows the writer to become 
increasingly more accepting and perhaps less judgmental as the flow of 

events takes form. Independent actions, take on added meaning! 

Man,, ..r. J -J. -, 3nd journal 

Many of us find it difficult, even painful, to rQt^r\ to diary/writing 

after the fact. Perhaps part of the reason is because we see our emotions • 

and relive our experiences, but often without the benefit of the context 

• within which those events took place. We may wonder how we could iiave 

been so distressed over seemingly trivial events, but when given the flow 

of circumstances, our behavior seems natural. It is the piecing together 

of the flow that enables acceptance and tJien analysis and change as a result 

of changes in perception. In my experience, once I see a more holistic or 

comprehensive picture, the tendency to become defensive, to ward off 

dissonance between my image of myself and my behavior diminishes. I 

interpret the world through mrperceptions which are influenced by my 

motivations. If I see only the facts ef a situation, or I reflect on1v 
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on my thoughts arid feelings about Tt. Tt is easy Yor me to close off the ' 
very interactive aspects of the situation that might enable me to understand 
it.-^thoughf closes off before I have enough evidence to explore my 
experiences. 

The tendency, to judge, to dichotomise good and bad, success and 
■ failure, seems to be strongest Tn times when the Complexity of our 
circumstances outstrips our ability to understand them, lie simplify our 
experiences until later when we can view them less defensively and more 
comprehensively, fut, in a time of rapid technological change and an ' ^ 
emphasis on "higher ^productivity," it becomes hard to differentiate 
what is from what is not important^ And perhaps the more hurried we 
are, the less likely is reflection and themore likely "stress" or "burnout" 
and closed-off perceptions. : 

A time out for reflective writing and dialogue seems a surprisingly 
attractive alternative to running^t our current speed or speeding up and 
"burning out." Through the journal-keeping process, we can become more 
sensitive observers, more penetrating in our inquiry into "what it all 
means"--of the tacit dimension^ of our being, and more focused on our 
roles and directions in life. f 

According to Proooff,5 there are two ways to record in a log, diary 
or journal: (1) write close to the time of experiences, or {2} reflex- 
back, over the day or fei4days, as soon as possible, possibly early in the ^ 
morning or at night in the quiet; or you can do both, by jotting down 
ideas in snatches as they occur to you and by expanding on them later. You 
might wish to record key words or phrases for later expansion. Writing 
close in time to the ..experience is at times preferable though it is not always 
pdssV e. For some of us there is less time to "selectively remember" 
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dUr experiences the Closer we are td theiii; For others, and for all' of us 
oh sone occasions, it is easier to recall events more comprehensively with 
the distance df time. Perhaps,' then, we miqht use a combination of writinq 
as close to the time as possible and with the distance of time so that 
multiple views could emerge. 

A research jdurhal (or section of a journal) is a tool for focusinq 
dn a sneeific topic. Many researchers keep detailed journals of their 
research. They document their ideas and collect data, or evidence, along 
the way. They use their journal as documentatidn fdr bdth formative 
(throuqhout the project) and summative (at the conclusion of the project) 
analysis and evaluation. Important considerations in keeoing a research 
journal are to ke.ep comprehensive, descriptive ddcUmentatiori, to record 
procedures and interactions (including verbal information), and to keep 
analytical and interpretive notes. The analytical and interpretive ndtes 
shdUld be recognisedlrs. such; for they should lead td recdhstruction of 
the project from- objective and subjective dimensidns. The research, your 
njrposes and procedures will, df course, dictate the content and methods 
of writinq in the research journal. 

A quiet place is desirable for keeping a log dr diarV; .The journal 
writer needs time for quiet reflection; for goinq back and reconstructing 
or recapturing the setting, thoughts, and feelings at the time, the flow 
df events. Bnce these flows are felt, other events, behaviors or ideas 
that "fit" with them will become increasingly evident. The journal holds 
experiences as a puzzle frame holds its integral pieces. The writer begins 
td recognise the pieces that fit together and, like a detective, sees the 
picture evolve. Clues lead td new clues, partial perspectives to holistic 
nersnectives. 
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Famous Diary ahtLJ^urnal Writers 

■ * ' , 

Many Drominent ohilosophers, artists, writers, and statespeonle ' 

, Have kept diaries or jburnals, some admittedly as a reflective process. 

He are afforded glimpses of history, of the tragedy, comedy, and fundamental 
dilerr^as of l_i|e through the diaries and journals , of oeople like Samuel 
Pepys,6 Anne Frank,7 Virginia Woolf,8 and DaqRammarskjold.9 Providing 
the first systematically recorded insights into child development in 1601, 
HeroardlO began a diary on the heir of France, the child_of Henry IV. Then, 
Charles Darv;inll and de^n Piaget^^ provide further insights into child 
growth and development while Abraham Haslowl3 and Ira PrdgoffH nHostrate 
adult growth through journal writing. Rudyard Kipling, ^5 £^,3^,55 p-|^g^^j6 
and more recently Miles Franklin^^ ^^-^ their autobiographical writing to 
develop realistic portraits of their times. . From a teacher's point ef view, 
Sylvia Ashton-WarnerlB documents (in her diary and the book, Tearher) the 
challenges she faced. 

Each of these people recorded aspects of their lives that were 
important to them at the time. For each, personal writing is or was. 
a way of clarifying their times and thoughts and feelings. It led to 
growth in their ideas and to important contributions to their fields. 

A surprising characteristic of most of these diary/journal writers ' 
is the seeming nonchalance in their attitude toward their own lives. They 
are interested in recording their ideas, but they rarely aDpr5ach the 
content of their writing as if it were extraordinary. Yet, as writers of 
their experiences, they seem to be much more aware of life as it unfolds 
than the rest of us (a surprising thing hahnens to many of us though, as 
we keep journals— we find we become more aware of our surroundings md 
experiences than we did before we wrote). Miles Franklin's first bm, 
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My Bri J4ia flt-Care^'r , based on her experiences as an dUtsDcikeri adblf scent 
liyint :1 a sman Australian bush community^ was published when she was 
21 in 1901 is illustrative. Her second book (based on her diary), My 
Care er Boes B img , was written two years later, and began 

A wallaby would have done just as well as a human being 
to eindttre the nothingness of existence as it has, been 
known to me. This, I suppose ^ is why I want to tell of 
the only two lively things that have happened in a dull, 
uninteresting life. You don't know me from a basket of 
qooseberries^ or wouldn^t if only I had kent myself to 
myself, but as I didn't, I shall endure the embarrassment 
of bringing myself to your attention .again ... In company 
with 99% of my fellows, the subject of self is full of 
fascination to me. there are cogent reasons for this. 
; One df the interesting happenings is my entanglement 

with Henry Beauchamp. The other is my experience in 
writing a hew style of autdbidgranhy . . . These notes 

are slightly and somewhat expurgatedly compiled from 

_ 19 

my diary. ' 
Tv/o years before her death in 1954* she reconstructed her first 10 years 
of life. "For a long time I have been intending to write down earliest 
memories to discover how many I retain clear-cut before my memory is too 



moth-eaten. I meant to do this as a diary for myself aldne^ as sailors 




in the doldrums erect foll-riqged ships in bottles just because the mind 
is an instrument that sanity cannot leave idle."^^' 
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Chapter 2 
WRITiNG 

poy of the Hdi,^ even more than the 
m^nval,, is th^ motive force behitid the 
cn^tist's Tjork, (Elliot Eisner) 

Writing well is an artistic process. While few of us consider 
ourselves artists with the written word, we can nrofitably and happily 
write to stroll, rieander, i:*acktrack. Jog and dash mt our expgriences, 
as well as oar dreams. Hriting is a form of personal expression that 
is directed by a sense of aesthetic balance; a creative tension between 
the inner self and the outer world expressed in words, a personal story 
constructed by the author. 

Words: VerbaJ ^and^Hritten Expression 
Whether we write or soeak, we use words. Yet, these two modes of 
presentation differ in many ways. Verbal expression uses clues like 
facial and body expression, tone of voice, cadence, time, syntax and 
volume to convey niessaqes. The written word depends largely on itself 
to seek imaqes. Whereas the spoken word often disaooears in the air 
waves that produce it, the written word, like a painting, remains. Both 
verbal and written expressions convey thouqhts and feelings and usually 
leave us with a sense of what we think the author meant. In verbal 
exchange, thou;jh, we can clarify our thoughts by asking questions of 
those with whoirj we arf eommuni eating. Misunderstandings or misinterpre- 
tations can be cleared up through the process of questions answered. 
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When communicatihq with the written word, clarity must be established by 
the words we place oh paper. As a result, it may take longer to write, 
but the words will likely be fewer, nidre to 'the point. Like children 
learninq to speak Using telegraphic speech (using only the most important 
words), the writer sifts through words that may not be necessary. 

Sneaking is faster. It suffers the risk of less attention to 
selection of words, syntax, grammar, or enunciation.. Instead we may 
convey thoughts as they come to us with as much variation and enthusiasm 
as we feeU recognised and not. We hear bur words as we say them; we 
remember selectively. The written word, in contrast, is often reflective. 
He "picture" whai: we want to say on paper and edit as^ and after ^ we 
write. Writing can also flow quickly. It nrovides us time to ponder our 
experience. Then, after our words are written ^ v/e can examine them safely * 
less impetuously. 

Partly because writing provides more time for reflection, it can be 
more frustrating than sneaking. Translating images to verbal messages, 
using body language and other vT^sual clues seems more natural than 
translating these same images into the written, word. "It all must be 
there--on paper. We become aware of our grammar and of writing in 
complete sentences ab the same time we are concerned with conveying 
ideas and images as we see and feel them. We are more aware of our 
inade^quacies in selecting words^ as purveyors of meaning. It is difficult 
to portray the excitement and intensity of our experiences. Our feelings 
are similar to those of the fifth- or sixth-year primary school child who 
loses enthusiasm for drawing because s/he cannot portray in drawing the 
"reality" s/he sees. UnTike log writing, diary and journal writing are 
often more spontaneous and less deliberate than writiriq designed to 
communicate to others. FreoUently, it is left as a first draft; in 
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fact, if it becomes too deliberate, it can restrict the expressi5n of 
feeling and impressions. When this happens we bec5Se preoccupied with 
how we say something and less eeneerhed with saying what we feel and 
think. ^ 

People's writing and speaking styles are sometimes very different. 3 
Some of us find it difficult to speak articulately but find writing 
conveys our ideas quite well while those who are verbally facile sometimes' 
find writing awkward, distant, if not distorted, from the intended messages. 

Reflection, both in oral and in written communication, can lead to 
increased understanding and increased awareness of self and others, -but 
it can also {and often does) lead to rationalisation and' distortion of 
experiences. The question is, how does one 'capture' the moment and also 
reflect upon it later with validity?*^ In a sense, the further we are from 
our experiences, the more timefor both distortion and increased understanding. 
Which one dominates is a product of the circumstances and our relationship 
CO them. When we record some of our verbalisations and bring into 
awareness some of our tacit thoughts and feelings we have the benefit of 
returning to them to see if they hold ;ap over time. 

_ _ « 

Writing for Meaning 

Writing does more than convey our pictures. of events and feelings; 
through it we can describe, analyse, and clarify events—those on a 
conscious level and those only dimly sensed. 

The act of writing may lead to further reflecting, reconstructing 
experiences; reliving in our mind can deepen awareness, broaden perspeetivei 
and increase understanding of experience. A later look can enable 
nerspeetive outside the situational cdhtoxt and permit examination of^ 
the context ^irid factors that influence it; Perspective writing (writing 
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with the prespectivG of time) can enable us to confirm, explain, expand 
or change ideas/insii5hts qa^'hed in a second or third reflection, these 
potential' Benefits take time and they are by rid means inevitable. For 
these reasons, writing can be an uneoinfortable process. 

While each of us seeks to grow and change, we also find it difficult 
to give up the comfort and security of our current perceptions; Returning 
. to descriptions of our thoughts, feelinqs and actions* is bot. .^ratifying 
and disconcerting, depending on what we wrote and how we interpret it at 
I a later time. Often we write with the feeling or assumption that there 
■m-7i11 be a reader (though we have no conscious intention of sharing our 
writing) and that though there is a willingness to "tell all," to bare 
our soul and feelings, there remains the ego, tfie self concept, and the 
heed to demonstrate personal legitimacy. 5 Writing descriptively is for 
most of us ah enjoyable, if challenging endeavour. Writing reflectively 
and introspect! vely takes a bit more self confidence. 

Exolorjjig Experience 
There are many different types of writing. The novelist constructs 
scenes in a different way than the journalist, the anthropologist different 
than the poet (and one poet different from another), and the chemist 
different than the therapist. To explore our .experiehces throug|'''jburnal 
writing we can draw from many different types of v/riting. Which one is - 
appropriate to use at a certain time will be determined by our ourposes 
at the time we write. Comments on five types of writing will be 
presented: journal istic, analytical ^ ethnographic, ereative-theraneutie, 
and intrdspective. 

■Jeo rna 1 ii ti c Witihg . A journalist describes events and circumstances 
lurrbundihg the news to be reDorted. pJiCtual informfAm is presented as 
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the journalist deseribes relevant aspeets-'of the topic. A journalist . 
views the circunistances as an outsider observer. When facts are 
interpreted it is usually made obvious to the reader that these are 
interpretations. 

^^mMM^^rmnR- When writing analytically, attention is 
directed to component parts or constituent elements of the topic. The 
writer studies the nature of the parts and the relationships of one part 
to another; the subject is broken down into smaller parts for analysis. 
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This type of writinn is a form of thinking and Reasoning. Each important 
element can be inspected arid described. ' 

mnmm^mim. this type of writing is grounded iri the 
observer's observations and experience. Ethnographic writing is used 
, by descriptive anthropolegists (ethnographers) and others to describe 

mankind within a specific social and cultural context. It can be phenomenoloaical 

comparative and analytical as the researcher seeks to capture important 

elements of the person within their context. . When beginning an 

ethnographic dbservatio/i, the writer often becomes eniersed in the 

setting and tries to become a participant and an observer. Because 

different aspects of study are important from different Perspectives, the 

researcher starts by keeping detailed observation (or field) notes that 

enable a comprehensive reconstruction of events and setting ' ; ; 

observed. In this way patterns can merge from the data whereas in other 

tyoes of study the researcher narrows the focus before observing.^ 

CreativeJheraneutic Writing. Though creati ve-therap?rutie writing 
can be a slow and thoughtful procell^like other types of writing, its \ ' 
unifying and unique characteristic is its tapping of our inner selves" in 
what can be a free-flowing, spontaneous nature; the writer lets the words - */ 
flew onto the paper without attention to "how they sound." Sometimes 
complete sentences unfold;.at other times, images and. poetic phrases. 
Creative^therapeutic writing is sometimes done at the height of feeling; • 
it can be expanded and edited during times of calm; it can evolve in 
times of both quiet and chaos.' This type of writing is Parely devoid of 
feeling and can at times be quite uncomfortable; while at other times (or ' 
in concert with this feeling of discomfort), a great feeling of exhilaration 
and well being accompanies or follows it.' "JUst writing makes me feel 
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better" and "I had to stop writing; I was going tod deep" are two sides ' 
of this type of writing. "I didn't know I felt this way." ''I like the 
-^way these words sound." Greative-therapeutic writing can introduce us 
to. ourselves, and make known to us concerns and interests previously 
unknown on a conscious level. 

. Introspective JfcLUng. For many of us this is the most challenging 
and disconcerting type of writing. It is the^exanination of our own 
thoughts, sensory experiences, feelings and behavior. There are many ' 
reasons for our behavior. but we rarely step back to ask ourselves, "Hhy 
did I do (feel, think) that?" Habit, motivation and sometimes our own 
biases and unrecognised heeds' move us to behave in ways that are 
uncomfortable when we question ourselves. We allow ourselves to be 
vulnerable when we question ourselves. Bur humanness shows. Me sometimes 
feel threatened by change and the discomfort thaj accompanies cognitive 
dissonance between our image of ourselves and behavior that we perceive ' 
to be inconsistent. To write introspecti vely means to march,- if slowly 
at times, through confronting barriers to discover the motives and 
circumstances that inf 1 uence our behaVior. To Write reflectively means : 
to write thoughtfully, deliberately, considerately. 

Journal writing usUa-lly includes aspects of all of these types, of 
writing..' Each will introduce us to different dimensions of, and 
perspectives on, our experience. Me can become more appreciative and 
aec-pting of ourselvas, less judgmental. We can l^arn from our experiences 
but only if we appreciate them. The Pilgrims, for example, used Idbiter 
for fertilizer! tike 'the Pilgrim^, we have many resources lurking 
threHnhout cur days that might promote professional growth; we have only . 
to recoqnise them. ^ ; > 
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Writinq is ari antidote to the anesthetic that slowly beclouds us as 
we step int6 routines, to protect ourselves from the multitude of demands 
in teaching. "Persons must be aroused to self-reflectiveness; they most" 
be moved to search,"^ Maxine Greene points out. Walker Percy speaks of 
this "search" in the floViegoer . The book's narrator "decides that 
everything is upsi'de down; and he stumbles on the idea of the search;" 
What is the nature of the search? yeu ask. 

Really, it is very simple, at least for a fellow 
like me, so simple it can be easily overlooked. 

The search is what anyone would undertake if he 

. o 



were not sunk in the everydayness of his. own life. 
This morning, for example, I felt as if I had come to 
myself on a strange island. And what does such a 
castaway do? Why he pokes around the neighborhood 
and he doesn't miss a trick. 

To become aware of the possibility ef tl^e search 
is to be on to something. Not to be onto soniathing is 
to be in despair. ^ 
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Ghapter 3 .. ; 

THE debRNAL-KEEPiNG PROCESS FOR PROFESSIONAb GROWTH 

. . . rmj most_ fundmientai objective is 
to urge a change in the reroeptzoh and ■ 
evaluation of fmiliav cata. (Thomas 
Kuhn) 

"But how can I write about teaching? Teaching is like breathing-yoy 
just dp "t!" said derry. "Try writing ab/out the few events or experiences 
feelings, or thoughts that occur to you as you reflect on the day," I 
suggested. After a few months ,of writing, he felt a little differently 
about writini and about teaching. "I can't believe I never thcuaht about 
some of these things before!" Jerry was documenting and thinking about 
the meaning of teaching and concomitantly exploring his own prdfessional 
development. ; 

Perceptual and Phehomenelogirai Perspe ctives 

According to ShUtz, "The meaning of our experiences . . •. constitutes 

• 111 - 
reality." Other researchers from a perceptual, or phenomenological 

orientation agree. "What is real 7"^ asks Earl. Kelley: The answer is ' 

"It all depends on ypur perspective." And, that depends on-your 

perceptions! Perceptions are interpretations of data generated through 

the senses.. They are dependent on (1) biological functioning, (2) 

experience, and (3) motivation. From a perceptual view of the individuals 

"all behavior, without exception,' is completely de:termined by, and 

pertinent to, the perceptual field of the behaving organism."^ We act 

on our perceptions. Our actions depend on. (1) how we view ourselves, : 
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(2) lidw we view the situation, and (3) the interrelations of our view of 
ourselves and the situation'^ 

Tile perceptual field is the universe of naive experience 
in which each individual lives, the everyday situation 
of the self and its surroundings which each person takes 
to be reality. To each of us the perceptual field of 
anotfier contains much error ahd illusion;, it seems an 
interpretation of reality rather than reality itself. , 
As teachers, then, we react to classroom events as we view them; we react 
to situational perceptions. When we step back from our actions, we can 
view them differently because we are no longer responding to a situation 
■from the middle of it. We have moved beyond the ifrmediacy ef the 
circumstances; our perceptyal fields have changed. 

Unfortunately i once we move beyond perplexing events, we often dismiss 
them until they recur, sometimes in a slif}htly different form, but they 
often relate to the same -underlying prdblenis. Until we identify the 
underlying problem, we are likely to continue to cope with our circumstances 
on an ad hdc basis. This sometimes "salves" the immediate problems; 
sometimes it does not. If we could freeze our perceptions at the Hme of 
our action, we might be able td better identify and understand underlying 
problems and contributing factors that are ordinarily dnly vaguely "felt." 
Ahd, we ccald prevent many problems from recurring: We could learn from 
our experience. 

keeping a persdrial, professional journal allows us to do jljst that-- 
td take snapshots of oiir lives as teachers. Though any snapshot can 
enable us to view our teaching in different v/ays and thus cofitribute to 
improvetrient, it is in keeping pictures over time that we can see flows, 
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patterns, changes, and to connect events; AccbrdiTig to Progoff,6 writing 
over time allows Us to establish a strongsense of our history and to 
position ourselves in current aspects of our develbpnient.. 

Integ rating Theory and Practice 

Doubt is iinaomfortable hut aevtaihtv U ridtaulous-. 
(Voltaire) 

ignorance might be b; ,s, but It contributes little to professional 
devGloprient. Craig, a kindergarten teacher, said '"Why did' I do that?'; 
that is the hardest question a teacher can ask himsel f and found that 
writing and subsequent collegial discussion-enabled him to explore that 
yery question. Asking ourselves what we do as teachers and why is 
uncomfortable, but as we begin to define and to accept our behavior and 
motives, we begin to define new challenges. We become increasingly aware 
of the complexity of teaching and gain confidence as we view our practice. 

As we write about our activity and as we return to it later, we lend 
two additional perspectives to it. We begin to . differentiate when our 
actions are consistent with our aims and when they might inadvertently 
be working .igainst them. For example, we sometimes get caught in the 
motion of events and teaching specific skills and neglect to think about 
larger and long-term aims, beaming phonics, for example, should promote 
skill in reading, but not at the expense of ah interest In and enthusiasm 
for reading. * ■ 

The more we learn about our teaching, the more comfortable we become 
with uncertainty. And, too, the mor^ we document our teaching, the more 
visible is oisr progress. ■ - . 



I^jly jll Qjj. as P rb f es $ i eria 1 Beve 1 bpnieri t 

''HbW do i evaluate what I do?" "Who. sees me teach?" Few teachers 
view other teachers teaching. 7. 8 ^^^1^ fgw teachers are observed after 
their first few years of teaching, 9 and even then observations are 
infrequent and for limited amounts of time. Several years ago, I asked 
over 100 teachers^ "If you wanted help in evaluating your work, just for 
your own professional development, to Whom might yeu go?" It came as 
somewhat of a surprise to me then that not one teacher seemed even slightly 
wary of this prospect. Forty-three teachers (44%) said "other teachers." 
The next most frequently mentiDned'fisponse was "students" (15%), which 
was followed by "niysrL:f>Tl4%). "When asked why they offered these 
responses most -teachers gave reasons like: "It would have to be somebody 
who Js'there long enough to actually see what I de," "it would have to be 
- someone who really understands and is knowledgeable about teaching," and 
"someone who would' be able to tell me about teaching in a humanistic way." 
Teh teachers said they would go to the principal."''^ 

Too frequently, classroom observations have been conducted by 
evaluators who "rated" the teacher's competence. Reports have been based 
on physical manifestations of teaching from the observer's point of view 
and, incorporating biases and distortions based on this person's perceptions. 
The observer, then* to be a significant contributor to another person's 
professional development must be, as Jersild noted^ endeavoring to 
identify and understand "his om unrecognized heeds, fears, desires, 
anxieties, hostile impulses . . . the process'of gaining knowledge of 
self ... . is hot something an instructor teaches others. It is not 
something he does to or for them. It is something in which he himself 
must be involved."'''' Keeping a joarhal and discussing what is salient 
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to the teacher's work toward iriiprbvirig teaching shifts^ the resiJonsibility 
arid cbritrol of these efforts to the person who can make' the most difference; 
the teacher. For teachers, writing can be an aid to clarification of 
ass (iiiipt ions and behavior and to promotinq consistency in the translation of 
the teacher's: implicit and explicit theories to action. Professional 
development can branch into staff development and educational improvement. 

Education al I mpr^^^^emeat^ Developing Connoiseurship and Criticism 

. . . 1 p _ _ 

According to Edelfelt,"^ there has been a slowly evolving movement 
to orchestrate professional and staff development for educational 
improvement. Suggesting a historical progression^ he notes first 
a focus on inservice education (usually planned "days" of activity, 
often "training"), followed by an interest in staff development (concefri 
with the staff working as a unit), then school imprdVement (toward unified 
goals) and now incorporating each of these dimensions for educational 
improvement (concern beyond the school and with education at large). 
To ensure significant and lasting change, development along each 
dimension must be integrated. ' 

A compl imerita ry concept is put forth by Eisner^ 3 emphasizes " 
that teachers must become critics of their practise; that is, they 
mast make public what is occurring in teaching and what needs to- \ 
happen. To be an educatibnal critic one most first Become a 
connoisegr, an appreciator of significant aspects of teaching 
arid learning. The question is "How do teachers become cbnnoiseurs?" 
Then, "How do teachers become critics able and committed to share 
their professional concerns in public forums?" In the portraits 
that follow we Will look at;three teachers working on these 
proeesses; They are engaging in wHting arid cbllegial discussion 
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as tools to analyze their teaching and learning and to document 
professional develoiDinent.- 
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ehapter 4 • . 
PORTRAITS OF TEACHERS 
dudy 

ih'itinrj is a chance to know myself. 

At 3h Judy was in her tenth year of teaching at the primary level 
in 3 medi din-sized suburban community. She and her husband^ Kurt^ were 
the parents of a two-year-old daughter. Kurt, a manager in business, 
had a, difficult time understanding why dudy spent so much of her time 
on school work, grading, thinking, planning and constructing teaching 
aids. Further, he wasn*t much interested in discussing her teaching day 
with her. 

Though the principal of Judy's school was an affable sort of fe1lo,Vc» 
and though Judy described herself as "outgoing," she lamented the littla 
opportunity she has to. engage in meaningful profession?^! development activity at 
school. "Why aren't our ihservices relevant?" '*Mhy can't our lounge 
talk be deeper? More coTlegial?" ; "Why aren't vve teachers supported 
professionally commensurate with our responsibilities?" 

Judy jumped at the opportunity to become part of a research project 
where six other teachers and the researcher were to explore teaching and 
professional development over a year's time, She^ along with the other 
project par'tici pants, would keep a personal, professional diary and 
discuss her thoughts, feelings and'experiences as a teacher at weekly 
seminar sessions. Judy looked fonvard to the chance to meet other 
teachers and to participate in the seminar, but she began the v/riting 
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vn"th tfepidatidh . 

"What do I svrite about?" "When do I write?" Because dudy was 
writing to explore her own teaching and professional developtfient * she 
wrote as if she were talking to herself. -Unlike many teachers starting 
from such ? broad purpose, Judy immediately began to question herself on 
paper. She wrote of her apprehensions of working with other teachers 
("I hope I'm up to working with such talented professionals!") and of 
dilemmas she recognised in her teaching ("Why did I do that instead of 
this?"^.,'' Throughout her diary are comments about her rlifficulty with 
the process of writing and especially in forming a ''writing habit," of 
finding time and a quiet place to reflect. She osoally wrote at home , 
at night but sometimes during her discretionary time (art, music, lunch, 
recess) at school . ' 

dudy found writing to be cathartic. "Just writing makes me feel 
better!" The found that she could think on paper and work out some of 
her r-fdblems and dilemmas. Because she often wrote as she thought, her 
writing has an action quality and it isn't always in full sentences. 
Tha more she wrote, the more she was e ,e to see patterns in her 
behavior and intentions, and 'in her children's behavior. She found 
herself writing on different levels: a surface, descriptive level and 
a deeper, more introspective level. She,.became able to differentiate 
when 5he was writing on either level. She found she was able to move 
to the deeper level more quickly the more she wrote. She also experienced 
significant discomfort when she "went in too deeply" and intentionally 
returned to a "surface level" until she was ready to return to "deeper" 
concerns or introspection. ^ 

' Writing for Judy often became "a ebhtract with myself," Mhe/i she 
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discovered sdiriethirig thrdagh her writing she felt. 

compel led to do .something about it, to act Ofi what she found out rather 

than to "push it aside like I would have done before." 

-What- else did Judy find oot about herself as a teacher? What were 

seme of the actions she was moved to make? She Was able to view herself 

as a finite being; she^saw the humanness of her endeavors as a teacher, 

the complexity of her responsibilities, and increased in her ability to 

accept herself, to face and 1-earn from her "mistakes." She saw how her 

^ feelings about (and affection toward) children influenced her teaching 

decisions (i.e., a chil'd was not retained whom she later found should 

have been, "if only I had written about David too"). She began to see 

how some children received less attention than others. As she wrote 

about seme of her frustrations, she began to identify areas of concern 

that she then addressed with colleagues.. She found the strength and self 

confidence r start raising questions and disagreeing with her administrator 

where previously she felt anxiety and a reticence to broach her concerns 

with him. On the home front, but certainly related to school, she Became 

aware of her defensivehess and anger 'at her husband for his lack of 

interest in her teaefiing^ ^ ' , - ' 

I __ _ , % 

Summing up some -of her thoughts on reflective Writing, dudy wrote: 

" Writing . A chance to khdW myself. Yes. I know myself, after all I 

live With myself, but this was a ehance to sit down and actually confront 

myself. Good and bad. Self help: .- I made promises in . . writing that 

I had to keep— levels of writing became a Way efi thinking . I've begun to 

thinic in terms of how I'd write about this . . : An author— for t,o one 

else but myself ... I never Ijnew that I could produce so much if only - 

fur- THE. Analyzing (writing) .helped me to see solutions to problems— 
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David (for example).' • • 

"As I look bacici I realize that I ri^eded to Be i more objective ; ; 
I couldn't see some existing problems ... I vvas really close to my 
class; Because of writing^ I'm beginning to see that again. 

". ... As I leek. at children, Itry to really 'see' them, their 
. daiLv lives, what affects them. T also see things mere indepth; I 
analyze more. This is a major result of my writing. It's helped me to 
do this . . . I'm a better teacher ... I feel more confident . . . I'r 
able to handle stress better . . ." 

Carole 

The writt7zg itself m to 
m persomlly /because it made me look at 
my, te^achlng philosophy anR haw I was 
deaWig with students^ parents^ a)id 
adnihistrators. I was forced through 
writing to take a took at rryself. 

Carole was born in a large northern city in the midwest in. the 
winter of 1951. The middle child of a large family, she took 
responsibility (like her older sisters) for her younger siblings ' 
while their mother worked domestically to support the family. ^'Carole 
will be the teacher in this family," her mother frequently reminded 
them. Like many of her friends, Carole was assisted in her education 
by the Follow-Through Program for promising children from- low- income 
families. Her studies were difficult at the nearby small liberalarts 
cdllege she attended, but with hard work and help in deve/oping study 
skills from Follow-Through, she graduated and became "the teacher in 
th.is family." 

- - - • ■ 

Having taught at the primary level in two inner City schools in her 

lioi! ov;rii Caroie and her new husband, Jbhrij moved to a srall college town 
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aboat an hour4 drive away. Earole began teaching in a system that was 
culturally different to her. As the only black teacher, she often felt 
lonely though people were "friendly." 

Baring her ninth year of teaching, she along with Judy and five 
other teachers, joined a project to look at teaching and professional 
development. Very active in the local and state teacher's organisation 
and in the minority caucus (an organisation to further racial ethnic and 
cultural understanding), Carole brought unique perspectives to the exnloration 
of teaching and. professional development. At m time, she was 

separated from her husband. 

Carole began writing by jotting down topics as they occurred to her- 
and then expanding on them later. Her style of writing was fairly formal. ■ 
She wrote in complete thoughts and sentences and rarely, if ever, rewrote 
or extended her thoughts in the margins. The act of writing was not 
difficult, but finding time to tuck ^away, given full teaching c -^d 
professional organisation commitments, church, and an exerd--- schedule 
wasn't easy. She, like dudy, found writing to be cathartic. 

She found herseK unleashing on paper "many of the frustrations that 
had accumulated during, my First eigh.t years of teaching." She was 
surprised by her complaints, not rerJising sha said; that she kept them 
inside. "When I first began writing, I "cited^ mainly those things about 
teaching that were not to my satisfaction. When I Ijok back, . . . _I .^as 
verj. disenchanted about where I was as a teacher ana my enthusiasm as ■? 
teacher. I had thought mgny times ,^bout leavi„g this prcfes?ic-! ... 
just to get a bre.ak: from th^ many demands that teachers receive from 
students, administt^atsrs , parents and the coiiiir.unity.'' 

Recording her frustrations and sharing some ofthem'with colleagues ' ^ 
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see^ned to allow Carole to focus mdrg bri her taaehinq. She wrote of 
dileniiiias arid begari to use her diary to record research as sh'i Uhdertddic 
to leara-more from the children. She focused on readirig arid lariguage 
.5 for one -thing. This had been a source of frustration for her for 
what she discovered to be several reasons. A readvng cdrisultarit spent 
a day or two a week in the building^ but worked with very few of Garole's 
children. Yet to Carole's disgruntlement , the consultant made decisions 
on what inclividual chiUJren "should be reading." "But how does she know? 
She doi^isn't even knou these children!" Carole moaned. A new reading 
series had been adopted arid Cardie arid her colleagues had their hands 
full mastering the :-iore complex and comprehensive program. Not long 
before report card time, reading tests were administered followed by 
orders from the readirig cdrisUitarit that children v/ere to be graded based 
on standardised scores on the test. "But I could have moved the children 
along faster had I known before it would deterr^'rie their grades*" lamented 
Carole. 

Carole ^^rote of nor frustrations, of ner growing understanding of 
the series a:?c of her research with the children regarding reading arid 
language arts. "W^t is readirig to the children''? she wondered. So, 
sht: inducted a survey.* From this and subsequent stud>, she learned 
more about how the children thoi;ght and felt abcut aspects of the 
curriculum. She began to reccqnise the differorices iri nerceptidri 
betwe'in herself and the childr^ri and ambrig individual children. 



*(Examplr5.: Q. Why do people read? Respdrires: ':If wouldn't be 
fun if when you grew up ydu can't readw". "So if your friends give them 
a letter they'll know how to read it." Q. How can you tell you're a 
gddd reader? Responses: "You. can read fast," "You know your bvs 
from your d'si" "When you don^t jnake any mistakes." "if you cajiiread 
four books a da^." "If you don't.have no trouble with n6f/ords."rs 
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Another area Carole selected to study was ttiatH; She febrid that 
"Lots of times they arfr able to do the work correctly but very seldom 
do they truly understand the process they are using." She v/as surprised 
at the children's cander and honesty in offering their opinions when she 
. questioned them. {At the end of the year) "they rernsmberGd vividly the 
times we had popcorn in .Tiath class and the time we' used lollipops for 
counting . . . for next school year I should wOrk on making math more 
furi for m students" (children were grouped for math and not every 
group experienced the lessons the children found most, enjoyable and 
tliat Carole found to be most product-'' ve) . 

In addition to finding out more about flow her children experienced 
school and increasing her knowledge about Wmr home lives, Carole 
learned some signi fieant-things about hersa: 

. . I began to appreciate myself and my contribution to education 
I began to realfze that it's not what ethers think of me as a teacher 
how I .ew mysfilf. Sever-J times I srote about the need for praise from 
administrators and I'm surf that this is a need that I havt and many 
other teachers also share . . ." Carole found the "praige" she sougHt 
ir, her writing and she began to appreciate the subtle (and sometimes not 
. so subtle!) indications of growth and satisfaction, from cne children. 

Carole f^als tha^: she is more aware and more sensitive to the needs 
of children and to the complexity of tr;iching. She learned "that I have 
faults that I was not aware of . . fry attachment to my students affpct: 
ray life outside of school ano perhaps my relationship with my snouse." 
She lea^.iyr that "there are certain' things that I'll never be able to 
change." And, through collegia! discussion, she learned that "the sane 
nrbblefns I've had difficulty dealing with are comrncn to other tjachers 
t.-jo. . ." • ' 
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Perhaps of greatest sigriifiearice to ear61e, she began to see the 
interactive nature of her home and school lives. According to Carole, 
the most influential factur in her school life was he'r personal prdble^^s 
at home. "Because things were lacking in my marriage', I devoted much 
time to my teaching and became very attached to my students." Having 
discovered the consurtiing role that teaching played in her life, Carole 
resolved to work toward a better balance. 



Bow often do we question-' ours elves? 
The- tiiought ef becoming a teacher didn't occur to Jerry until he 
was 22 and had been in the Air Force for four years. In fact, the idea 
of college had until then been "something for other people.' , It was 
there he met Sue, who would become his wife. Sue is a schb^^l psychologist 
and according to Jerry, "It's great to have a spouse in a related fie^'d. 
She understands my job and I hers." 

Jerry has spent six years teaching in the pri^-'ary grades at a 
kindergarten-through-grade-two school in an upper, .-niddle-class bedroom 
community (14j.000 populatidri) bordering a middle-sized industrial city. 
The school system has a fine reputation and otrry feels quite comfortable 
v/orking with the children. 

I'/riting was not ni?.-; to Jerry. He wrote poetty and pc'sionally kept 
diary-Tike notes on topics of interest to him, "just for me though, I 
enjoy writing." Writing about his own teaching and prbfessic^al development 
was new; "But how can I write about taach iig? Teaching is like breathing— 
you jusL do it!" Jerry began by writing about iDdividusl children— each 
Of then;. Re wrote joui ralis^-ically: descriptively and subjectively. As 
he later commented on his prev^dijs t^it ig, "fly biases s-r'ne!" fe wrote 
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telling and Tiore of an enquiry. "As I review my writings and inspect 
nyself I see more arid more the need for patience. Furthermore, I am 
seeing patience is a practiced art . .\ How dfteri de I respond in the 
elassronm w'len I should be bitirig my tbngae and practicing patience? I 
have to wonder about my role (as teacher) as teller." Commenting on his 
writing at the end of the project, Jerry wrota, "The .lournal \ias a close 
inspection. A chance, a delightful : iance for "me to speak my subjective 
mind and have someone actually read it. It makes all the difference in 
the world. It v/as often a rnore. ^ rea'ize, now, because I didn't 
necessarily want to confront myself. The journal offered insights am 
'-vealed a lot of my inner self to rne. It admits that I care and commits 
me to my observations. Scary in a way. Hovv often do we question ' 
ourselves?" 

A Very important conconitant to writing for Jerry was collegia! 
discussion. Though he began writing "for myself only," h« slowly benan 
to share his ideas and selected parts of his writing with other teachers. 
' Writing arid discussion became interactively suppo rlive )f his professional 
development. Sometimes he stated his problems before he wrote about 
them; other times he wrote about them a,ia then spoko with colleagues 
about them. "]'n gisd tc know I co ?i't stand alone . . . defending one's 
position often calls for pufleation and close inspection. Even while 
wrestling witfi r?y wn feelinys and rhdt-ives verbally, I was always rr-.eived 
with compassion ant' understa ding. No better feellr.g than to trust one's 
peers snough to strip the veneer wnich masks yi-ur ; ives; inspect 
ysurseif and redr<jss, to face tomorrow a bit more " spared.-' 

' di scovered how njjcn his home life inf^Mjenced his ^-chool life 
■inH vi. .,?rsa. Me r' i sc. vered the significance jf profe: sicria I dialbguei 
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and how important "TRUST" .was to eriable ref lection with others and with 
hinself; "I can say I've grown reflective, i move a bit slbwer— to sgvor 
instead of merely taste. I enjoy. I yield; I trust inyself more— it 
Opens many doors." 
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Chapter 5 

KEEPim A JOURNAL 

l7iio his fateful heap of day's ami deeds the ■ 
soul of man is east.. (Edwin flarkham) 

tJhy Keep a journal ? 

David Elkirid, noted child psycholoqist , has called our attention to 
The HarjqBd-i^^ ^^j-ljdLj tlho hurries children? We* hurried adults, do. With 
resurging in;.erest in "quality" and school effectiveness many of us who 
teach feel optimism that other people will share our concern that children 
and youth acquire the knowledge, skills, and attitudes that will help them 
to make sense of a changing technological society and to define their 
places vvithin it. Ewiidling eeontr^-^c ^f;nport„ rising "standards," 
^ nmnloyment instability, changing fmul^ structure;^ population shifts, 

.md concomitantly fewer new teachers joining the profession each year— 
each CiDhtrlbUtes to 'developing downward*; that is, the reverse of the 
growth in schools and program development of the late 1960s and 197ns. 
Thus, we find 'accduritability^ ' "burnout,' and 'teacher st^'ess' ire terms 
associated with teaching today. 

In the. time of burgeoning technology, vie as educators are often 
caught up in teaching 'more^' 'sooner,' and 'fairer,' Unfortunately- 
'more' often means Mess.' Parents, are concerned that their children 
acquire the educational experiences that wMl enable them tn succeed: 
administrators must coordinate, manage^ and provide leadership sk;lr> 
to prdiiidte curricular; professional , and staff development with fewer 
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peoplo and dwindling resources {people, services, and money). As 
teachers, we are increasingly becoming aware thafwe cannot solve many ' 
:.of our Children's, or any of society's, problems and that ;eaching is 
far .ere complex than our 'methods of teaching' courses lead us to believe 
The kind of 'instruction' that makes a significant difference in the lives 
of children is more likely when the children we tiach are ready, willing 
and able; when our roles of decision maker, interactor, learne.-scholar, 
colleague, .nd member of the profession are balanced and ce.pl imentary; 
and when the climate and conditions of the environment under which 'we 
teach are supportive of our efforts. As important as those conditions ■ 
are, they only assist us in the process of orchestrating our ideas 
(theories), values, attitudes, and knowledge with the growing children 
and jouth in our classrooms. 

Today we, have the opportunity to improve education. We have stability 
in the teaching profession. Teachers are staying where they are. The 
ptiblic shows signs of cona-n and readiness to support educatioi; 
cla::sroofns a-e being viewed as professionally respectec' places where 
•Jiere is the realisation of professional competence and experience. 
Rather than a subject for scrutiny and prescriptions, classrooms have 
become arenas for description. How do teachers teach? Why do teachers 
do wHat they do? How do they think and feel about teachjng? Row do they 
bai, .,ee individual and group develon.-nent? m, do they walk back and forth 
between the content end Drocei.es of tnac' ,ng? How do they manage the 
complexity of teaching 30 r:hildren six houri a day, five days c veek. 
for 18Q d^ys a year? What are their dilemmas? Thc^ir joys and 
sacisfacnons? rn;.tratf on.^ Mow d. U^cherf grew and learn? 

-:iucatio >al ro.earcn.. : .v.,or i.nd.r the .ssu.ptlon that 



. what they see in the cl assrQditi 1s the story of teaehfng. In the book, 
Beyond Surface Curriculuni.^ Bussis, Amiret, and Chitten.don document 
teachers' "constructs," the ideas and phildsophies behind their work. 
It has b?can? clear through their research and other s' that 
GdLicatidf;di jinprovement will only coine about as tea^.nerc develop 
professionally and that telling teachers how to improve Is not the 
answer. Wg^ve only just begun to ask, "What do teachers rio?" "Why?" 
3o 'answers' are a bit more complicated and situation specific than 
pr-evieus attempts at prescription might suggest. 

. Tht-se last two questicins look so simple: What do teachers do? 
Why? Yet, responding to them is difficult. Have ypu ever posed: these 
questions to yourself? As Craig said, "these are the most difficult 
questions you cm pose to a teacher." Re finds that he is so bucy 
teaching and taking care of administrative tasks related to the classroom 
that hf? rarely has time to reflect on what ^^e does and • /. As he began 
to reflect on his teaching day in order tc >;;-jtC: abuut significant 
aspe':ts of it, he focnd that he'd never I'mlU- thought about much of bis 
behavior in the classroom. It was easy to think abeut the children- 
individually, about their behavior and progress, but it was very 
difficult to think about his own behavior. Craig began regularly to 
protect time for reflecting and writing. He looks back pn his six 
years of teaching and wonders why these questions didn't come up before. 
"How can we (teachers) teach without seriously th-inking about it?"' 

Keeping a jeurngl is a way to ponder these questions and others. 
't is a way to document what you do, events that hold siyni fieanee for 
yo'j as a teacher, and to clarify ^mr beliefs and assumptions and further, 
£9 test these out in your behavior. As you write about What happens in 
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the classrooni, what you do arid how you think- and feel ab^ut your 
children's and your ??xreriences-, you will bsgin to see where your - 
philosophy a:^.:f ^theories' a're demonstrated in your behavior and when 
they are in conflict with them. You will be aBle to work out some Of 
' -yo'jr dilm^ias as yeu think on paper about them. You will find patterns 
and behaviors that you were not aware of before. You will at times be 
pleased; other times yao will find things you would like to change. 
Merel^^by edTling attention to these 'hidderi' facets of your teaching, 
yju will be informing your practice, bike Graig, you might find yourself 
quite comfortable whert asked, ^"Why did you do thst?" And, even more 
iiTiportantly, yeu might find yourself becoming cOnfortable with ambiguity, 
complexity and the unsettling nature of continuous enquiry. 

"The unexamined life is not worth living," exclaimed Plato, The push 
CO teach 'more,' ^sooner' and 'faster' exerts pressure for 'm&^mrt and 
action. HGv/evef, if our efforts are to be consistent with our s?^ 
nust examine what we do. Keeping a journal is a way to help- us de ^irst 
_^ that. We capture events to which we can return later to sift througfi - 
^ n different and less nurried perspective. We are in a time of 

'quick fixes,' but tf we want to fi?c..tc • or?:, it must fit the c^'rcumstanees. 
Keening a journal is a wsy f:o help u-^ ,y see the cireumscances, to doc-ument 
•^<pf''-i5nce5 over time so that we can sev; flow of events vztMr than 
isolated iriS'„arices. , .<^' • • 



kte lt Be ve 1 op roent^ an ^ ' ^'eacher Gro wth 

PsycHnlooists s^nce Freud have focused, en ehilci dovelopmenti 
Relatively recently, many psycholoqists have aken an interest in adults 
■•3rid. in educati'sn i.i the devilopment of teachers. Mu.th of their resea-ch 
r-s-en€auraqinq as tK ,/ LCh'iinut to rfocumght sia-r! f ant developmerit, * 
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■ ieaniirigi and growth throughout the life cycle; You might find it 
helDful to become faniiliar «ith some of their work as you pursue your 
own development. In particular, the work bf Khewles,^ Hunt,^ and 
Sprinthall and Spri nthal l^.S offer insights into teacher growth that 
are consistent with reflective writing. 

According to Knowles-, for example, as adults, our orientation to 
learning is life-centered. This suggests that JiTe situations are the 
starting points for learning/rather than subjecTareas or information 
remove.^ from the act of teaching. Hi feels that "experience is the 
richest source for adults' learning; therefore, the role of the teaeher 
IS to engage in mutual enquiry . , Individual differences increase 

with age so the potential benefits, from dialogue and sharing muUipl=> 

\. ■ 

perspectives are also increased; 

Hunt suggests that prefessionsl development experiences should fit 
conceptual levels of teachers. When we as teachers direct our enquiry, 
we 30 -so on our conceptual level. Eensistent with Knowles and Hunt, 
Sprinthall and Springhall sugc^est that teachers engage in guided 
reflection and -experiences. They emphasise the need for us to look at 
teaching frojP a variety of perspectives and to ask ourselves, "Hhat does 
this mean to me?" and "What dees this :nean to others?" Concomitantly, 
they propose that there 5e an interactive balance between experience, 
discission and reflection. Further, they stress the need for continuous 
reflective activity with peer support and an awareness of our own 
developmental changes ar they occur. , 

Journal writing and collegial discussion over time are consistent 
with and perhaps extend the possible developmental consequences suggested 
'ly t;ie'.>.- i-2searciiersi • , 
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For Whbiii am -LHh'tinq ? 
First and foremost, you are writing for yourself. Joarnal writing, 
as it has been described here, is a process of reflection to enable yau 
to becorne ffldre aware of yoor teachi^ig and professional growth as you are 
experiencing and directing them. What ydu,vvfrite, when you write,- how you 
write, and what you share with/others ^are up to you. You, will prpbablyi 
like others, find that writing for yourself is therapeutic, that you can 
write to describe events, thoughts and feelings which were taken for 
granted or forgotten before. You will find ^:hat writing is a useful tool 
canturinq ideas to' consider which vnll enable ynu to clarify your thirikiriq 
new questions ?nd pursue issues only dimly perCeiverl i?efo-re. You may 
want to focus oii individual ch-»' .-eh and the circumstances of your 
teaching. Y -.i will probably f.ind yourself writing about problems ami 
through the process, identifying pcss4ble solutions. At the same time, 
you may find the bur<jt.-i or image of the problem reduced to a more 
manageable size. _ Foi exampTe, as Craig reread his journal, he was 
surprised by the emotion and feelings that he found in his writing. ■ 
As he relived the experiences about which he had written, he was able 
to undsr-tahd why seemingly trivial events often loomed large in his 
■ ■ • ^ Now, when he begins to feel "pressed," he steps out and"' 

re- ?U'^ -- the situation, "I can how recognize problems before they 
turn into big ones. I zm stop molehills from becoming mountains. 
Then I have the energy to I'ee the x'eal mountains." 

Hn'ti^ig as Comrnu hlcatidri 

Another important dimension of journal writinq is the sharing of 
ideas v/ith a colleaque (or collRagues). As you focus on yoor teachinq 
and your concerns become more visible to you, you 1 be>vf?tter able to 



discuss them with ethers; Often in teaching, we . feel a nagging anxiety^ 
even irritation; that we are unable to define. Writing about how we 
feel and the circumstances leading to these feelings and surrounding 
them enables us to better understand them, to bring thera from abstract 
feelings to concrete problems. Writing for ourselves, defining factors 
leading to anxiety helps to make diseossion possible. Each restatement^ 
whether writing, reflecting, or discussing, brings us to a slightly 
different perspect^f ve. 

Writing to communicate with others can stem from or be an expansion 
of journal writing. This can take many different forms. Kate, another 
primary teacher, for example, found herself planning on paper and. 
deciding to share a segment of her journal with her principal. He 
added a few comments and questions; they discussed her ideas; and she 
now frequently plans on paper and sends him copies rather than the more 
\ specific short-term lesson plans she previously turned in to the office 
. \eaeh week. Bavid, a high school English teacher, finds that when he 
lants to talk with a colleague or admihistratbr about a specific concern, 
he^ benefits from first sending the person a brief note explaining the 
maivn topics he wishes to discuss. According to David, this begins their 
discussion on a common note. He finds it is often difficult to communicate 
his concerns orally and then to take the discussion to a fruitful conclusion 
Given constraints on time for eollegial discussion, he finds that discussion 
wanders and people interpret his concerns from their own viewpoints. When 
he takes the time to write his ideas, he feels there is much less chance 
for misunderstanding. "It is easier for people to bring their own 
agendas, to hear what they think you are saying rather than what you 
are notixalLu saying when the conversation is out of the blue. When you 
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convey your cdhcerris in writing this is mm Usz likely ta beeor; 
Then they Have time tO think about it and tome bc^ to it:" I have 
f5und in my experience that after I have,wn'Hen 'i^as for coifimuni cation 
to otherSi I am more able to speak clearly (-snci concisely) to the topic, 
A third audience for writing night eensigt #f r?srents, coronijnity, 
and others. Eisner^ eloquently calls our attentive m the need for 
teachers to be connois^urs and critics of teaching Snsi pueftl^n. To 
be a critic one must first be s connOiseur-that m ippreelator of 
significant aspects and elements ef teaching and s0cleta?; then, one «st ■ 
be able to convey these to others, to make public ifnpb,ftSnt dimensfejjs 
that only a connoiseur, one close to the process of edulratfon, can make 
clear. This is probably more necessary nbw than it has Ji«?tt In tlie past. 
Teachers and scho©ling have been held up to public scrtJtlSy.^ crtfeised, if 
not pointedly, then by implication in public analysis oF test scares aiid 
the coftsequent call for acceyntabriity. Teachers have beeri singled out 
as "low scorers" on college aptitude/achievement tests^ and for the first 
time in the United States, education and the quality of schools and 
teachers are a major political issue. As teachers, we now have people's 
attention. It is up to us to study and to articulate to n'arents and 
cithers what we know . about teaching and .learning. 

How do L Begin ? 

The first thing ybu will need to do -is to select materials' for 
your writing. To some people this is not a particularly important 

consideration. They write on school notebooks, scrap paper, mimeograph 
paper or whatever p-aper is available at the time they wish to write. 
For others of us it is important to select specific materials that will 
iiiake it more comfortable to write over a period of time. Simons^ suggests 
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that durability, size* and flexibility be ebrisidered; 

D urabil ity . Will ym want to carry your joofjial withi you? Is it 
important that it be durable? Or, will it be stdtfbi1sry--wl'n you leave 
it on your desk at home or at sefibol? i 

'v 

Size. Where yoa intend to write will make a diffei>=05?69 fn the size . 
journal you select. If you intend to Cdtrry it with you, you. will need to 
find a size that is both durable and small enough to transport comfortablj% 
Smaller' journals, though easier to carry, are more difficult to write fn. 
Stenographer pads have the benefit of wire loops which make it easier to 
open flat for writing. Large notebooks or journal pads are easier to 
write in, but they are more difficult to carry. - ' 

Flexibili ty . Both small and large books for journal keeping are 
available in stationery shops and book shops. They soirretimes contain 
fairly high-quality paper and have attractive and durable covers like 
other hard-cover books. Like books, they are bound. They have the added 
advantage of keeping all of your writing together in one place, and, 
because of their "permanent" and "professional" i'ormat, they dissuade the 
writer frcm tearing out pages (which at the moment seem better thrown 
out,' but later might be very important to understanding; just as we 
might not like to remember yesterday's cold rain, we are quite thankful 
for- it when the flowers bloom). Loose-leaf notbdoks, bri the other hand, 
are not quite so professional appearing, ribr is the quality of paper as 
good. They have the advantage of flexibility, though. Pages can be 
removed (don't throw them av?ay!) and sections reorganised as ideas 
develop through your experience in journal keeping. Many of us find it 
useful to carry oh a dialogue in different parts ofour journal. ProgoffJ^ 
for exarr.nie^ suggests that it is important to keep several sections and 
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to allov/ niomentuin and energy to develop as a result of iriteractive 

dialogue among the different" sections; His sections include our history, 

a daily log, dreams, and several others. If it is^ or becdrr.cSi important 

to you to divide your journal into sections, you might wish to select a 

journal format that permits you this flexibility. 

I find it most convenient to k^ep a regular-sized^ loose-leaf 

notebook and to either write on standard, lined paper or to punch holes 

in unl ined^'paper. This way I can write, on any paper and insert it. I 

find that this gives vne the opportunity to write wherever and vvhehever 

I choose and to insert it in the journal when 1 can. I also find >t 

important to select a pen or pencil that fits my niood. Usually that is 

a finerpoint black pen that allows me freedom to write quickly and easily. 

Sometimes I want to write with the broader, subtler, and^ the natural 

feeling of resistance that a pencil permits. Occasionally I write with 

more th:Mi '^ne color. At times, red "feels" right; at other ttmes^ it's 

greSh* Allow yourself to develop your writing according to your senses i 

You might even develop your own color-coding system. For example, as you 

re-read some of your entries, you might wish to add comments in the 

margins or in the body of the text in another color. This promotes 

an understanding of the multiple perspectives you will develop as you 

, w 

look at your writing -at different times. 

Some of us also find it useful to use unlined paper when we wish 

to sketch or include other materials such as journal, newspaper excerpts, 

or oordchildren's v/ork. A loose-leaf notebook permits these different 

kinds of entries. 

Who am I ? 

You might wish to start your journal with a short autobiography. 



This will help you to locate yourself in the context of grdwth--td get 
a sense of where you ha\re come from. In- order to do that, you might ask 
yourself these sorts of questions. ' - . 

• IJhy did you become a teacher? 

• When and; hov7 did you decide? 
i What and who influenced you? 

• In what ways? 

• As you look back, possibly to your first years of schooling, 
: what feelings and images remain? 

b Which teachers do you- remember, and why do you remember them? 
t What do you remember about them? . ' ' 

i Focus on one or two teachers who you really felt were helpfull 
to yod. ; 

• Why do you think they were helpful? 

i What v/ere the most meaningful aspects of your education 
(including teacher education) that contributed to your 
development as a teacher? 

• If you could make the decision again to become a teacher, 
would you? 

• Why or why not? 

i What do yoi4 see as your (greatest strengths as a teacher? 

• What would you like to change or work -on to improve your 
teaching? * 

• What are a few of the frustrations you face as a teacher? 
i The joys and satisfactions? 

'9 What are a few of the hopes you have for the children you 
/teach? '- 
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Ydu Might vKitG on some of these qHestidns to begin your journal 
and ieavs others for later entries; Ho;-j you proceed to use your jounnal 
will depend oh ,^our reasons for writing. Sbnip teachers have found it 
useful to begin by sitting ddwiii at the end of the day and recalling . 
ihcidents that stared ©ut from the day: thoughts, feelings^ and 
meahingfol events with childlrBn* anything atiut which you wish to write,., 
You might begin yoj;;- wnting by jotting down 'topics as they occur to you 
during the day,. Some people find it useful te write for brief periods 
throughout Iho. day or week as the onportuhi ties arise. 

It H cften helpful to record your thoughts and feelings about 

writin-g .aad the jouo-nal'-teepir^g process. As one teacher noted, "It 

helps to get me started," and ahother, "Just writing down my apnrehensions 

about writing lessens them." 

It might be easier to write about some of your experiences and plans 

if you talk them out first either with yourself or, If possible, a ■ 

colleague. Some people find it helpful to talk into a tape recorder— By. 

themselves or with a eoTleague. They play the tape back and stop it at 

times to write. 

If you are writing as a tool for documentation and ins a systematic 
way to focus on specific aspects of your teaching, you might begin by 
writing about the process of professional development oh which ypu Would 
like to cohcentrate. Ydu mighty for example, be preparing to engage in 
curriculum development, staff development with colleagues or professional 
development such as clinical supervision (focusing on specific teaching 
behavior in collaboration with a colleague) or action research (focusing 
on a problem or question, planning action^ implementing change, documenting 
and reflecting on what happened). Using journel • wri ting for descriptibrii 
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doeuineritatiori, and analysis can be even more helpfor when you Include 
your comments on the processes of action and change as they oacia\ This 
includes your reservations*^ hopes and challenges as you engage v/ith 
others in the process. 

Two final suggestions on beginning to write might be useful. 

Relax, Though you will hot always be relaxed^ v/heri you write, it is 
important that you often are. You will find yourself writing quickly and 
allowi^ your senses to push out the words more quick% than you "think" 
of thern. This is how it should be. It is equally as important to allov/ 
yourself to relax and to let the motion of the day subside, to let an 
inner oeace take over. For this^ you might protect a time and a'^place that 
are yours-- where you can feel yourself unwind, tike eractising yoga, 
this is the time to "reconcile the peace of asana with the nress of life." 
Just a few minutes of quiet time, when you allow your breathing, to become 
deeper and slower, can set the tone for reflective v/riting. For Judy, 
this means sitting down on Friday night with a glass of wine and relaxing 
with her journal after a physically, emotionally, socially and intellectually 
demanding, week of teaching." Others of Us find it both releasing and 
renewing to weave ourselves into music, to lift ourselves from both the 
past .and the future into a present that experiences only itself. 
Regardless of how you remove yourself from outward action, the important 
point is that you do so. • . 

W r ite vividl jt ; when you are recording your experiences, try to 
describe them as vividly as you can. Try to transport the reader (you 
will be the reader) to what you experience. This means to include as 
much detail as you need to convey the images, th9ughts, feelings, and 
dccurrehces as they 'Happened, you gain practice in writing^ you will 
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probably enjoy the challenge of translating your experiences into words 
and of recapturing a sense of the circUnistanees; When you take a snapshot, 
^ for example, you try to frame it as artistically as you can. You v/ant to 
-capture what you see. When you view the picture, it enables you to return 
to the circumstances, to remember what ybu said and felt. There is a 
caveat though. What you see in a snapshot is a likeness of reality--not 
reality. Real ity nioVes. It is in a constant state of change, and it can 
be viewed in multiple dimerisibnsi When you write, then, it is well to 
keep in mind the transitoriness and "unreal" nature of your recbnstructions, 
^ Your words are a partial picture derived from experience at a specific 
time--a segment of a flowing process. "... thoughts, ideas, and words 
are "coins' for real things. They are mt those things, and though they 
represent them, there are many ways in which they do not correspond at 
all . . . ideas and 'words are more or less fixed, whereas real things 
change. "^^ o • • 

According te fatts, "the pov-jer of wards must have seemed magical 
[when they were first used] and, indeed, the piiraeles which verbal 
thinking has wrought have justified the impress-iot. " But, he cautions, 
"To define has come to mean almost the same thing as to Understand. "^^ 

Keeping in mind that we are not ever able to rQturr\ to our 
experiences that are real only when occurring, it will be helpful to 
describe them as vividly as we can so that the images we retain will be 
as close as possible to meaningful dimensions of the experiences. 

Mea flnH t-Jtiere - do- I Write ? 
You might find that after you write for a few v/eeks, you will begin 
to "see" and to be more aware of your professional and teaching life as 



it evolves alnost as if you are mentally taking details to write abbut^ 

There are basically three time periods to consider for writing in 
your journal. For some experiences, you vn'll- prishably wish to wri-te 
about plans and ideas before something occurs. Perhaps you want to try 
out a new lesson, orgahise the day in a new v/ay, or have a colleague 
observe an aspect of your teaching or a given activity in your rtiom. 
Use your Jbbrnal to think through what and how and why you are gbihg to 
do something. What are some possible consequences? Planned? Incidental? 
_ ^Another time to record is as close to the timing of the experience * 
as possible. Usually this will consist a few key words and phrases 
which wiTl be of help to you in reconstructing the events later* When 
you writeat'the time of the occurrence (or soon after), it is often 
worthwhile to jot down images and feelinas. These make reflection easier ' 
later. The third time fqr writing is after the experience occurs. 
According to Progoff^ the sooner after, the better. We tend to selectively 
remember experiences and the closer in time to the occurrence, the less 
Hkely we wijl omit or. chr^nqe imoor^ht details to fit how we might want 
to remember them. In other instances the distance of time will be beneficial 
flany people find a quiet time at night to think back over events 

. they then record in their journals* Some teachers sit down at school, 
after the children leave^ to quietly record in their- journals events 

.;that took Place in ;sch6al. They find it easier to visualise what 
happened in the classroom by writing there. Hther teachers write 
jduraal entries in snatches as time is available. throughout the week. 

J5ne time to record, they find, is when they ore making OOt lesson plans. 
A few teachers I have worked with set aside time within the school day 
for journal writinq-^thei rs and their children's, ^'^.rcia, a fourth 
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grade teacher, finds this a qood way to start the day. She leavei her 
journal open on her desk so that the children may read it if they wish. 
Both Marcia arid the children select writing tb^ share and personal 
writing that remains private; . ' / 

Whenever you choose to write, it is important that you leave enough ^ 
time to quietly reflect; this means time away frem other demands. Though 
this is often a difficult habit to form, especially when v/e are so used ; 
to "hurrying" and '^action," itPquickly becomes a looked-forward-to time, 
and v/e v^onder why.v/e haven't protected some "thought time'* for ourselves 
before! 

For many of us, the place we choose to write is as Important as the 
time. For example, while jotting down ..descriptive comments, ideas, and 
impressions (to expand on later) might conveniently take place in the 
teacher's lounge, this is rarely a place v/here quiet, reflective writing 
can take place. According to Progdff,^^ we need a quiet place where we 
can eontemplate by ourselves,, a comfortable chair or sofa where we can 
let the tensions of the day slowly recede. Where ydu write depends^ then^ 
on the type of writing you are going to do. Graig leaves his journal on 
his desk and writes throughout the week and as close to occurrences as 
he csn. Then, on Sunday evenings, he sets aside time to reflect and 
write qtfietly,i Judy writes a few days a week either before or after 
school for a short time and then relaxes when the week is over on Friday 
evenings with a pencil and paper to write (sbmetlnies describing events, 
C5ther times working out cdncernSj sometimes iritrbspeetively), Vdu might 
find thdt for descriptive writing, a quiet place and time is not "necessary, 
while for reflrtctive, introspective writing^ it is. 

Most of \Vy find It important, especially at first beforQ^ writing 
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habit is formed, to plan time for writing into our scRedules, Though 
writing seems at first a ttme-consuming endeavor^ most of us find that 
we are "saving" time by Heeoming awdre:-_.Qf v/here^ih bur use of time we 
are efficient and where we are not. - 

> 

, Wa t do I Write About ? '■ ' ' 

The possible topics and experiences you might record in your journal 

are limited only by your imagination. You might document your thoughts, 

feelings, questions, statements, plans, descriptions^ analysis, arid 

introspection as you explore teaching ,and professional development. 

This mearis that you might focus ^ome of your writing' on each of ^three 

dimensions of your professional life: (1) teaching— what you do and 

why; (2) students--what they do, the circumstance's,' a description of 

their behavior^ thoughts^ and feelings; and (3) collenial interactions 

and the process of professional develbpmerit; yolir thoughts arid feelings 

■ ' " ' I- ' 

__ ^ - ■. 

as you approach writing and colleqial discussion, as you plan, reflect 
bri, arid erigage in exploration of teaching and professional 'development. 

TeachlrLg- J^oJes atid" Responsibilities . What- do you do arid why do you 
do it? What circumstances surrounded your behavior? What led tq the 
actions you took? l/hat do you think and feel about what you did? What 
might you do. if a similar eircumstarice exists iri the future? Do you see 
any patterns emerging in your behavior? What aspects of your teaching 
do you want to focus on.?' 

Studeats- o What do • students (br a student) db? What behavior is 
unusual? What behavior is consistent over time? What students are you 
Particularly cbricerried about? Might short descriptive comments entered 
over tifrif? eriable yot; to better understand the student? flight it be 
fife'ipful to concentrate on your v/ork with a'^student or group over tine, 
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documeiitiiiq; and discussing pfoqress? 

Cone gial Iriteractibri arid PrefessiQ^^nal Bevelijjirent ; ; How do you feel 
about- wri ting? What thoughts crop up when^o-t? think about writing? When 
you write? How do you feel about sharing your wi ting, your thoughts arid 
ifeelirigs, about your teaehirig arid professional dewelt^pment with a colleague? 
Colleagues? Mho might be able to lend their support and a different . 
perspective? How might they be helpful to you? You to them? 

Over time you will- begin to connect writing in different dimensions 
of your teaching life as relationships begin to emerge, .What you*write 
about is important, but of everi greater importance is your relationship • 
.to what you write. . The extent td which you are able to describe your 
behavior and relationstiips to the circumstances arid actioris you describe 
in your jourrial .will in part determine what yeu can learn from them. 
Writing.^ as we have seen, can be a cathartic process. It can also 
promote change. Though writing down your impressions^ your joys and 
frustrations are valuable iri arid of themselves, there might be little 
change in practise _unless the process is taken further. As Jackson^ 
pointed out, in order to benefit from experience^ we must reflect on it, 
cogitate over it, and try to make sense of it from a distance, Recordirig 
our thoughts and feelings iri a journal enables us to return to them from 
a different H^ersnective. ^ ' ^ " 

How do I -Bevel op my Style" of ^VJri ting ? - ' ' 

Everyone has a personal style of writing*.. Because few of us are 
professional writers arid therefore spend littletime writing our thoughts 
to convey to others, we usually do riot give much thought to the process* 
of writing. We .are probably unav/are of our writing style. As we write 
i:ior^ arid thirik more about what we are writing arid Ho./ best to ebrivey " 



'ideas ^ we will begin to define bur style; 

Most of 05 learned specific rules of grammar which v^e try to employ 
as we write. When we read over our writing^ it oft% sounds stilted or 
formal • We think that writing is like talking, but what we have written 
does hot sound like our speech. If we become overly concerned with how 
we write, v/e may abandon writing--or at least turn it 'into a mechanical 
procedure'. Thi^ is not to^ say that there are not grammatical rules and 
conventions involved in writing. - As a general rule", concentrate first on 
vividly conveying ideas^ u^ng sensory'exjjeriences, arid then on clarity 
and succinctness'. Approached in this way, rules of grammar can help us 
to communicate more clearly. Styl-e is rarely a conscious development; 
it develops as we write- arid rewrite. - ^ 

Mfaat-£rob 1ems Might ^ Enco -unter? 

Because few of us have written journals about our teaching before^ 
there are bburid to be some cjuestioris that will arise. Many of these have 
been addressed in previous chapters. I will summarise some of' the more 
common concerns here unde«r the headings of: the writing process, forming 
the writing- habit, writing as a tool for analysiSj writirig to prpmote self 
understand.ing, and collegial disctissioh. 

The Writing Process , "But what should I write about?" Wh^t you 
write about is much less important than the process of writing^ of 
establishing on paper seme of the thirigs that you do as a teacher. 
L^t your writing evolve from your interests, from meaningful aspects of 
your teaching, of dilemmas or challenges you might like to explore further 
Select ari experierice and. write about it soori after you experierice it 
(unless you would like to write about something you remember from the 
past). Simply write as you think about it. Better yet, try to 



t?ke yourself back and try to capture bri paper how it felt at the time— 
. write as many details as you caa remember. You might find it useful to 
'exnahd oh your experiences later but don't be concerned vvith this. You 
might also find it' beneficial to select a few segments of your writing 
to extend a,nd polish. Work on clarifying your thoughts through your 
writing and work to present your '^thoughts (and feelings) in a my that 
conveys the experiences at the time they . occurred. Such brief, polished, 
vignettes help us to convey the weight and colour of small aspects of our 
lives' as teachers and to feel competent as Writers. At first many of us - 
would rather not look back at our writing. Reasons include: not wanting 
to appear ineomf^etent, not wanting to relive our teaching^; and not wanting 
to look at Behaviors after th'e fact. What We see, however, is: how we 
grow and change^ how the immediate ^eireomstances of our teaching 
tdritextualise our behaviors, and how (with polished f/riting) pleasantly 
articulate we can become. 

He aren't used to writing to ourselves. Most writing has been for 
our teachers and professors and it hgs been structured" for us. Here^ 
in our journal writing v/e ar^ asked to identify and write about our own 
concerns, our own ideas' and.feelings. Here is a chance to be listened 
td--to be seriously attended to, toxlarify our thoughts to share with 
others—and we are guaranteed an interested col league— ourselves! 

Forming the Writing Habit . Removing ourselves from the motion in 
our teaching lives long- enough to. write reflectively about them is no 
smal.l task. Whether writing is more easily d^one in snatches throughout 
the week or in longer periods once or more a week will depend on you. 



Mhen L?oiild you write? Look at your potential time for professional 
dialogue. How important is time for reflection? Worth 30 minutes a day? 
Two hours a week? Four? It is important to realise that you will not 
always write as you have planned to. When you do not write, do not' worry 
or feel guilty about it. Resume as soon as you can and make notes of 
important occurrences since you last wrote.' Do not try to include too 
much. Instead^ move on to more current experiences; 

l'J_ri_tmg_ ja s^ii Too l for Anal j^sl^> For many of us it is difficult to 

write descriptively without including our interpretations. Our 

interpretations can be very useful, but we need to recognise that they 

are interpretations and:- as such change as our perspectives 

xhang^r'^Scme teachers . find it helpful to go back over their writing and 
. _ _ ?> _ _ _ _ _ __ _ _ _ _ . 

to note (by underlining or bracketing) passages of iriterpretatibh. 

Interpretations can .add much to our understanding of experiences but it 

IS helpful to recognise them as one perspective among 

several possible perspectives. Another approach that teachers have found 

helpful in differentiating factual information from influences is to 

div-ide journal entries into "sides," one side for description of the 

facts (information that several dbsaryers might agree on) and one side 

for interpretations (and, possibly imp.lieatieris). 

Another important way to learn about your teaching is to allow 
yourself time to quietly sit in reflection/ clearing your mind and 
returning to images that recur from the day or few days since you last 
wrote. This helps to highlight significant experiences that might 
otherwise gq unnoticed. It also brings us closer to our experiences 
before we have a chance to judge or ed-it them. 

Regardless of the format you decide to use for your v/riting, ybo • 
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will probably find it useftil to date and label entries. Most teachers 
find it useful to put the date at the top of the page arid to include a " 
Reading such as "daily jourrial riotes," "rektloris to. teaching," 
"reflections on (child, lesson, collegral interaction)." This makes it 
easy to locate previous entries and lends cof^ererice to the. writing. 

Wri ting as a Tool for Self Understanaj j^g, This is perhaps the tnosT ^ 
challenging use of writing, and in fact, many of the previously nrentidned 
problems are; related to it. It is an uncomfortable process. It is hard 
for us to give up the comfort of some of our cherished ideas--to look at • 
teaching in new ways, but it is alio exhilarating. And, it is this ^^-^ : 

ability to learn from practise that makes teaching professional. As we 
become awareiof the complexity of teaching, it becomes Easier to detach 
ourselves from it in order to lea^n from it. Our teaching becomes not 
"good" or "bad" but part of an ongoing process iri a context of interacting elements 
some of which lare beyond our control and some that are within it. We 
know more about our classrooms and our teaching than anyone else does, 
arid through reflective writing and collegial discussion* we have many 
opportunities to be architects of our owri irn'provemerit. 

Collegial Discussion . There are several' reasons for discussing 

X \ ^ ^ 

some of your thoughts and feelings with your colleagues. For one thing ^ 
they will probably be curious about what you are doing. For aribther. 
they can act as a sduridirig board; fcr your ideas, as professionals who are 
able to provide you with multiple perspectives and as friends who can 
listen and provide comments and suggestions empathetically. Bring to 
them a few of your dilemmas and concerns. Share selected pieces of your 
writing and ask for their reactions. Not only will you be learning from 
them^ but you wiTl.be. contributina to their professional development. 
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Hdvv do I Learn from my Writ iri g ?' 
In discbverihq patterns and sensinq cliies that fit together in your 
v/ritihq, arid more qeneral^ly, to learn more about yourself^ about your 
teaching and professiohal growth, 

• it miqht be Helpful to reread what you hav.e written just 
after you- have written it^ not judqinq it^ but simply 
reading it as you miqht a story or newspaper article; 

0 you might wish to add a comment here or there for 
clarification^ to incorporate further thoughts, feelings 
or information, or change due to further insights that 
occur as you reflect; 

1 -return to your writing, whenever the interest occurs. 
•Some people find it beneficial to look back over their 
writing in.monthly or bimonthly' stretches. and find that 
they quite enjoy looking in on themselves. 

Perhaps most important, do not force or judge your journal; 
follow your senses and appreciate the journey. 

Your Story: A Contiriuihg Personal Adventure 
As you experience your story unfold and evolve, you will share 
the cryptic nature of growth with Sybylla as she explores the personal^ 
. life^long^ and changing images of ^truth.' 

This tale's as true astrue can be, . 

For what is truth or lies? 
So often much that's told by me 

When -seen through other eyes, . " ■ ' 

Becomes thereby unlike so much 
These others tell to yoUf 
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And if things be the same as such, 
What is a scribe to do? 

Why, tell his tale of course^ my friend, 

Or hold his tengue for aye, 
Br wait till fictive matters mend^ 

Which may be by -•.and bye. 
So here's a tale of things a - near 

That you may read, and lend 
Without a fear - you'll need rid tear - 

It hasn't any end.^^ 
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Annendix A 



Project Abstract 

teacher Reflections on eiassrpcS Li'fit 
ftn En^irical Base for Professional DeveloDnent* 



The current study is dosicrned to add to the knowledge bases of teatfiing and 
^cfcssionai development, it is a phenomcnoioQical study -of the classroom teacher 
:i a group of seven teachers who are reflecting upon, writing about, and discus^ 
ng their lives in classrbdns over a one-year period. Teachers keep written 
.aries which contain their ' thoughts on d^ily events^ and s«rve as topics for 
scussion at v;eekly seminar sessions on teaching and professional ieveilo^j^^nt* 
weekly observations in each classroom are made by the res;earcli9r* TeacUore: vox-dr 
^iGcted from seven school districts within a thirty-nile radius tjf Kent State 
.iversity and include classrboh levels frpm kindergarten through gra^Je threil in 
•ban^ rural y and suburban settings* 



The research is ^uiit upon a conceptual franework which v/as genercited m a 
revious study of teacher perception^ of professional grow&» and a perceptual 
iprooch* to developnent {Holly 1977) p 

' raj or questions which are addrss^ed include the foil wing;, 

1. vrhat do teachers think abput on a daily and weekly basis? 
VJhat are their problems and joys? 

2* tJhat are the events, interactions, and characteristics of 
the setting which have a significant impact upon their 
teaching and learning? 

3. To what extent do activities and courses x^^hich arc planned 
to assist then in their teaching actually help then? 

4^ tr?hat happens when teachers consciously 'reflect upon tSeir 

teaching? • . . 

5=^ Hpw do teachers help bSier teachers? - ' 

6* \^hat dq^.respbsises to these questions :suggest for the inprove- 

ac-nt of support systens for professional developnent? . . 

Data sources include diaries, trahsClriptio^iS of seminar sessions, slides of • 
.ch classroom and school; observations of participants teaching and field notes, 
.d informal interviev^s in each schoet (principals, children, parents^ and staff 
obers) . 

*•* _ _ _ . .__ _» _ - 

The phenonenological approach taken is^^ne, designed to enable tfie researcher 
I look at the dassroom lif6 of teachers from their nerspectives and to describe 
.e eve:t:yday and ctjnuiative experiences which affect their and their students' 
.^^es in classrooms (Edeifeit/ 1980} i . . ' 
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